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SAVAGERY 


BY CHARLES NORDHOFF 


HAD dined with old Jackson that 

night, and we were idling on his 
veranda, smoking in the moonlight. He 
lay stretched in a steamer chair, thin 
hands clasped behind his head. His face 
was in shadow, but the glow of a pipe 
threw into momentary relief the heavy 
eyebrows, the bones above his wasted 
cheeks, the bulge of a drooping white 
mustache. Two individuals dwelt side 
by side in his frail body—the manager of 
the Atoll Trading Company, a driver of 
hard bargains in copra and shell, and the 
Jackson of leisure hours, a philosophic 
observer of mankind. As to his life, I 
knew no more than the outlines—an 
English boyhood, four years of Cam- 
bridge, and forty in the South Seas. 

The night was calm. The sea, break- 
ing on the coral a mile offshore, made a 
faint murmuring sound; now and then 
a vagrant air stole down from the hills, 
causing the fronds of the old palms 
about the house to rustle languidly. The 
pale lights of fishermen twinkled along 
the reef, and beyond the farther shore 
of the bay the mountains rose vague and 
lofty in the moonlight, a labyrinth of 
peaks, ridges, and deep shadowy valleys 
—the unknown heart of the island. 

“They make one reflect, those moun- 
tains,”’ remarked the old trader, seeming 
to divine my thought. “For centuries 
beyond reckoning men have traveled 


back and forth upon the sea, fished in the 
lagoon, and cultivated the narrow fringe 
of flat land behind the beach; but the 
interior yonder is scarcely better known 
than when the galleons of De Quiros 
anchored off Vaionifa. Think of those 
peaks, where no man has set foot within 
historic times; those upper valleys, not 
far off, but savage and lonely as on the 
day of creation—unexplored as the 
secrets of our hearts. Yes . . . one can 
see in this island a symbol of every 
human life—in its isolation; in its pleas- 
ant borderland open to the world; in the 
primitive mysteries which lie a step be- 
yond, so unapproachable and yet so 
close at hand.” 

A little noise behind us made me turn 
my head. A tall native was standing on 
the garden path, waiting, in the manner 
of his race, for the trader to notice him. 

“Excuse me a moment,” said Jackson, 
as he rose; “here is Kapi, one of our 
supercargoes.” 

He lit a lamp, and when they were 
seated at the table, bending over their 
papers, I glanced at the newcomer—a 
man past middle age, with thick gray 
hair and the frame and muscles of a 
giant. One leg, thrust into the circle of 
lamplight, was hideously swollen with 
elephantiasis. His face was tattooed in 
faint banded patterns, but when he 
turned in profile I saw that, saving his 
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546 HARPER’S 
stature and brown skin, there was noth- 
ing Polynesian about the man. He had 
the high cheekbones, the thin lips and 
rugged chin of the American pioneer— 
the type which once gave Englishmen 
reason for believing that the colonial 
Anglo-Saxon was being recast in an 
aboriginal mold. Once or twice the 
trader asked him a question and they 
spoke together in a strange musical 
tongue, unfamiliar to my ears. Presently 
they rose and the native left us with a 
deep-voiced word of parting. Jackson 
sank into the chair beside me and struck 
a match to light his short, curved pipe. 

“You had a look at Kapi, eh?” he 
said. “Fine head to put on a coin. The 
man’s a throwback—his grandfather was 
a New Bedford owner of whaling vessels. 
Kapi is the Marquesan version of Cobb. 

“This white ancestor must have been 
an exceptional man—his life, at least, 
was remarkable enough. Some years ago 
his grandson presented me with the 
ancestral sea chest, an heirloom of little 
value in his eyes, but a bit of a curiosity 
in mine—one of those fine old boxes 
equipped with ornate Chinese locks and 
made in Hongkong, of Formosan cam- 
phorwood. But the best part of the gift 
was inside—a dingy bundle of papers, 
yellow with age: Cobb’s journal. kept at 
odd times through many years, and still 
legible enough to enable one to piece 
together the curious history of his life. 
It was not written to be read, this record 
of a lonely man’s thoughts; I felt a touch 
of shame at the intrusion, but the read- 
ing proved worth my loss of self-respect. 
I’ve put in many an evening deciphering 
Cobb’s moldy pages—and, though he 
died so long ago, I fancy I know him 
better than one knows the run of living 
men. It is not late; I’ve a mind to tell 
you the story. Don’t complain if I throw 
in a dash of imagination—here and 
there, of course, there are blanks I shall 
have to fill in as best I ean, though in the 
main the author of this obscure docu- 
ment has done his work singularly well. 

“For a beginning, one must turn back 
a hundred years or more, to the days 
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when your country was a power on the 
sea. The American whalers of that time 
were unlikethedebauched crews of a later 
day; hard-bitten Yankees, God-fearing 
and adventurous, they followed the 
cachalot into unknown seas, charted new 
islands, and landed on heathen beaches, 
to deal out hymn books or musket balls 
as the occasion required. New Bedford 
was at once the headquarters of the 
whaling industry, sending its ships to all 
the corners of the world, and a strong- 
hold of the puritanism which lingers to 
this day. Those captains who had sailed 
strange seas, those merchants and ship- 
owners in their countinghouse, were ex- 
ponents of a grim and militam Chris- 
tianity—and in their faith they pos- 
sessed a driving force which has waned 
with the advent of more tolerant gen- 
erations. 

“New Bedford was proud of such 
firms as the house of Sanford & Cobb, 
owners of whaling vessels which often 
paid for themselves in a single cruise. 
Sanford had been a Salem merchant and 
speculator in the China trade. After a 
venture or two in whaling, as his capital 
increased, he had met the younger man 
and come to New Bedford to throw his 
energy into the building up of a success- 
ful Jeet. He stands out in rather hard 
silhduette—a small, stout man with a 
bald head, active, voluble, careful of his 
dress—a little weak perhaps, and a bit 
of a tyrant as a family man. Cobb was 
of a different type—black haired, silent, 
and reflective; as tall and powerfully 
built, I should say, as the grandson you 
have seen. His rugged face of a pioneer 
was weathered by the years that he had 
spent on ships, and lightened by dark, 
brilliant eyes which seemed to search 
horizons beyond the buildings and docks 
of old New Bedford, with the look of a 
voyager seeking landfall across leagues of 
sea. His walk was unhurried, his ges- 
tures slow, and he spent much of his 
leisure time alone—reading till midnight 
in the old house he had inherited from 
his father, or beating about the bay, 
sprawled at the tiller of a small sailboat. 
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He loved to watch the sunset on the 
marshes, to lie among the dunes when 
the wind-driven sand whispered about 
him and the shadow of night fell upon 
the sea. Beauty fourd in his nature a 
sensitive response; calm, storm, warm 
summer moonlight, wintry dusk—he 
saw in each of these things a manifesta- 
tion of the God in whom his father had 
taught him to believe. On Sundays, 
when the service was over, the old ladies 
to whom he bowed pleasantly and a little 
absent-mindedly did not suspect how 
far his thoughts wandered from the or- 
thodox path. Infant damnation, for one 
thing, struck him as a cruel absurdity. 
But in spite of his absent and easy-going 
ways, it was observed that the rigger or 
shipwright to whom he gave a quiet 
order sprang to obey him with alacrity. 
In boyhood Cobb had taken naturally 
to the salt water; master of a merchant- 
man at twenty-five, he had left the sea 
ten years later when Sanford had sug- 
gested the partnership. A few months 
ashore had given him his fill of indoor 
life, and only the persuasions of Sanford 
—fully appreciative of his partner’s 
knowledge of ships and men—kept him 
from going to sea again 

“Half dreamer, half man of action, 
Cobb was born to adventure and to a 
faith of unimpeachable sincerity. It is 
not easy, nowadays, to understand a 
nature of this kind. Though his outlook 
was broader, Cobb had much in common 
with the missionaries of the old school— 
men who explored savage lands, imposed 
their code of biblical morality on cruel 
and turbulent races, lived in an atmos- 
phere of perpetual danger, and died—in 
more cases than one—to fill the long 
oven of the cannibal. The monkish 
adventurers who preached to the wild 
Picts in Scotland, fifteen hundred years 
ago, were men of the same stamp. 

“Fifteen hundred years ... There 
is your background for the story of 
James Cobb. If one could know the 
truth, I fancy that a good many of our 
own genealogies would reveal a woad- 
painted ancestor in the days when the 
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Polynesians were sailing out eastward 
from Java to discover new iands. But 
while the native, living too easy a life 
in his remote island groups, was losing 
the qualities which enable a people to 
survive, our race was making itself mas- 
ter of the world, and when the distant 
cousins met, the brown man found him- 
self without weapons to withstand the 
collective onslaught of civilization. Yet 
sometimes, when the moment comes, the 
individual white man gives ear to the 
old call of savagery. .. . 

“Cobb heard that call, a clear and 
alluring note, penetrating the barriers of 
his puritanism. He heard it first, though 
too faintly for recognition, on the day 
when one of the firm’s vessels returned, 
deep-laden with oil and spermaceti, from 
a two years’ voyage in the South Seas. 

“There was a crowd on the water- 
front when the Prudence Sanford docked, 
and after a word of congratulation the 
partners carried off her master to dine 
at Sanford’s house. It was an afternoon 
in early summer; as they walked the 
quiet lanes, Sanford’s questions and 
ejaculations kept him breathless, and he 
raised his hat now and then to mop his 
bald head with a white-silk handker- 
chief. At the gate he hastened ahead of 
the others, almost skipping in his excite- 
ment, and they heard him shouting the 
news to his wife, a silent, colorless 
woman, with a forced air of interest in 
her husband’s concerns. 

“Picture to yourself the little group 
gathered in Sanford’s house of a well-to- 
do shipowner—the teakwood cabinet, 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, the models 
of ships, the weapons and ornaments 
from far-off seas; Mrs. Sanford, ashen 
hair combed back tightly on her head, 
listening in the background with her 
eldest son on her knee; the powerful 
figure of Cobb, sprawled in a chair which 
seemed about to break under his weight; 
Capt. Thankful Weeks, a lean bachelor 
of fifty with a bony, weather-beaten face, 
recounting in a Yankee drawl the story 
of the cruise; and Isaac Sanford, church- 
goer and alert man of business, leaning 
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forward from his seat on the edge of a 
chair — questioning, nodding, casting 
quick glances at his partner and his 
wife. 

“Except for full barrels and a fast 
passage home, the feature of the voyage 
was a brown islander, recruited as boat- 
puller when Weeks had put in at a little- 
known group, in search of wood and 
water. The name of this man was Manu; 
he had proved a tractable and _intelli- 
gent fellow, for a savage—it was remark- 
able how he had picked up English, and 
how he was responding to the mate’s 
instructions in the Gospel. The captain 
believed, in fact, that here was a soul 
well on the road to redemption—despite 
a brown skin and a tattooed face. A fine 
island, Manu’s; the natives called it 
Fatuhiva in their heathen language. 
Whalers who had visited other islands of 
the group accused the people of canni- 
balism, but Captain Weeks was uncon- 
vinced, though he admitted an appalling 
moral darkness. 

“The Prudence Sanford had dropped 
anchor in a deep cove at the mouth of a 
valley. Weeks described the place with 
some vividness; tall cliffs, to which a 
tangle of vegetation clung, ran into the 
sea on two sides, and at the head of the 
cove there was a beach of black pebbles, 
where canoes were hauled up beside a 
rapid stream. Here and there in the 
valley beyond, smoke eddied lazily 
above the bush; the booming sunrise 
call of the gray pigeon came from the 
mountainside. The captain wanted to 
fill his water casks, but he was too old a 
hand to risk an immediate landing. It 
was not long before a canoe came off. 
The old native, who, was the first to 
climb over the rail, was obviously a per- 
son of consequence. His face and naked 
torso were covered with intricate pat- 
terns of tattooing; his hair was gathered 
in two knots like horns and decorated 
with scarlet feathers of the tropic bird; 
ornaments of tufted human hair were 
fastened about his ankles. He singled out 
the captain at a glance, and while the 
paddlers stood by deferentially he deliv- 
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ered an oration with an air of remarkable 
dignity and ease. One of the harpooners 
had picked up a little of the Sandwich 
Island dialect, and by means of this 
man Weeks was able to exchange ideas 
with the visitor. 

“The name of this valley—the old 
man informed them—was Taputai. It 
was fortunate that the vessel had not 
put in at the neighboring cove of 
Vaipuna, for the people of that place 
were exceedingly fierce. The men of 
Taputai, on the other hand, were to be 
relied on; they were honest and friendly, 
eager to trade with the white men, of 
whom they had heard, though this was 
the first ship to visit their bay. Motoro, 
the ruler of the valley, would come 
aboard presently. Yes, the white men 
might take what they wished of wood 
and water; if they wanted coconuts, the 
young men would bring as many as they 
could use. The speaker was Motoro’s 
brother, and high priest of the clan. 

“Weeks sent the old fellow ashore 
with a knife for himself and a present of 
cloth and axes for the chief, who ap- 
peared on the beach as though at a pre- 
arranged signal, and came out rather 
ceremoniously in a double canoe. The 
Yankees exclaimed at the discipline of 
the paddlers; they made a pretty sight 
with the morning sunlight gleaming on a 
score of wet blades flashing in perfect 
time. Pushed and hoisted by the hands 
of his retainers, Motoro came aboard, 
‘blowing like a grampus,’ as Weeks re- 
marked. The captain had never seen a 
more enormous man, but in spite of his 
‘at there was an air of authority about 
the old chief—in his affable manner, in 
his humorous glance, in the deep modu- 
lations of the voice which pronounced 
unintelligible words of greeting. Weeks 
took to him from the first, and would 
have ended, I fancy, with an effort to 
save his soul if the difficulties of language 
had not been too great. 

“With the harpooner interpreting, the 
captain informed his visitor that the 
ship was in need of island produce, and 
that a certain number of people might 
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out to trade, provided they 
brought no arms aboard. A swarm of 
canoes, paddled by men of the clan, put 
out from the beach as soon as the news 
reached shore. The women, to whom 
canoes were forbidden under pain of 
death, came swimming out in droves, 
holding above water light garments of 
the native cloth. They clambered over 
the rail naked and unashamed, shook out 
their long black hair to dry, and arrayed 
themselves in their inadequate frocks, 
donned rather with an eye to seduction 

‘the captain thought—than from any 
motive of propriety. Some of the young 
girls were very handsome; their ad- 
vances to the crew were not repulsed 
with the coolness one would expect of 
good New Bedford churchmen. In the 
end Weeks was obliged to protest to the 
chief, who seemed astonished, but readily 
gave his men orders to send these wan- 
tons ashore. There followed a scene of 
regrettable levity in which some of the 
sailors joined, but since Motoro quivered 
with laughter at the spectacle, the cap- 
tain thought best to restrain his irrita- 
tion. The native girls behaved like chil- 
dren; some of them took refuge in the 
shrouds, climbing with the agility of 
monkeys and encouraging their pur- 
suers with laughter and shouts. One 
young baggage ran out on the bowsprit, 
and when Jeremiah Cabot, the son of a 
respectable family, seized her by the 
ankle, she dived overboard, carrying the 
lad with her into the sea. 

““Motoro had heard of firearms, but 
he had never seen a musket until the 
captain presented him with one. He 
showed him how to load it with powder 
and ball and was going to fire it in the 
air when the chief stopped him with a 
gesture. Two natives came forward, 
holding by the arms a harmless-looking 
elderly man—a slave, the harpooner dis- 
covered afterward, captured in a raid on 
a neighboring tribe. Motoro pointed to 
the musket and to this man—he wanted 
the captain to try the effects of the new 
weapon. This was too much for Weeks; 
they compromised on a pig, which he 
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killed at fifteen paces with a ball behind 
the ear. 

“But there is no need of wearying you 
with the details of an old-time visit to 
the Marquesas. Sanford began to fidget 
halfway through the captain’s yarn, and 
even Mrs. Sanford permitted herself a 
subdued sniff at mention of the daugh- 
ters of Taputai. Cobb alone proved a 
good listener; he scarcely moved in his 
chair, and the gaze of his dark eyes, 
never leaving the captain’s face, was 
alive with interest. He was thinking 
what a fine task it would be to lead those 
distant heathen into the light. That was 
the thought on the surface of his mind; 
deep down in him, perhaps, old instincts 
were awakening—a longing to return to 
the sea, the craving for adventure in 
strange lands, for a life of hardship and 
risk. He listened without comment while 
Weeks finished his story with an account 
of Manu, the boat-puller—how, at the 
chief’s request, he had permitted the 
fellow to join the crew of the Prudence 
Sanford, promising to return him to his 
island on some future voyage. . 

“When they had dined and taken 
leave of the Sanfords, Cobb and the cap- 
tain walked together toward the water- 
front. As they parted for the night 
Covb spoke. ‘Bring your Manu to my 
house to-morrow,’ he said; ‘I would like 
to speak with him—to learn more of his 
island and of the customs of his people.’ 

“It was the beginning of a curious 
friendship—the junior partner of San- 
ford & Cobb, churchman and former 
captain in the merchant service, and the 
burly Marquesan savage, tightly but- 
toned in a shore-going suit of black, with 
his perpetual smile disclosing the stumps 
of teeth knocked out in battle, and 
talking slowly in his broken sailor’s Eng- 
lish. Manu declared that he was ready 
to adopt the God of the white man; he 
felt, no doubt, that a race capable of 
building great ships and houses such as 
he saw in New Bedford must possess a 
deity more powerful than those residing 
in the carved images of wood he had 
known on Fatuhiva. His profession of 
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faith was an event of genuine piquancy 
to the congregation, and gave Cobb a 
pleasure you and I can scarcely under- 
stand. The tenets of our religion covered 
his tattooing like the suit of black clothes 
garments to be taken off and resumed 
at will. Evening after evening he spent 
at Cobb’s bachelor house. At first they 
spoke of spiritual things—of mankind's 
‘redemption, of the gospels, and of 
heaven and hell, the white man explain- 
ing with patience, Manu assenting smil- 
ingly like a child, not understanding in 
the least. Then, as the other’s increasing 
interest became clear, Manu began to 
tell stories of his old life: of hunting the 
wild boar; of fighting the tiger shark in 
blue caverns ten fathoms deep; of bat- 
tles with the fierce clansmen of Vaipuna, 
when the beaked war clubs dripped 
blood, and women trembled in their for- 
tified places; of midnight feasts and 
dancing while drums throbbed in the 
torchlight on high platforms of rock.” 

Old Jackson was silent for a moment, 
while he filled his pipe and lit it hastily. 
Without its worn black stem between 
his teeth, as I had noticed at dinner, he 
spoke only in monosyllables; but once 
it was in place—whether alight or cold— 
he seemed to regain his natural voice and 
flow of thought. 

“Cobb,” he went on, “was not a nar- 
row man, but in the case of Manu he 
permitted himself to see a change which 
in reality had never taken place. Every 
missionary in this part of the world has 
labored to the same end—a useless ex- 
penditure of courage, determination, and 
self-sacrifice. The very effort to prose- 
lytize in heathen lands strikes me as an 
effrontery, as a tacit libel on creation 
itself. We need a faith of some kind, all 
of us—but man was not made yesterday, 
and each race has had time to develop 
the belief best suited to its needs. Here 
in the islands it would have been kinder 
not to tamper with the people at all, or 
to have removed them at once, in the 
quickest and least painful way, from the 
path of civilization. Races, like indi- 
viduals, lose nothing by being true to 





themselves; as things are, the natives 1 
like best are those who have the least 
traffic with the white man’s church. . . . 
But I want to tell you about Cobb. 

“When the Prudence Sanford set out 
on another voyage, Manu did not sail 
on her, for by this time he was a mem- 
ber of Cobb’s household—half servant, 
half companion. The Maori is quick in 
adapting himself to new surroundings, 
and Manu had made himself as much at 
home as a whaler’s mate between cruises. 

“Cobb was aware of an increasing 
restlessness. He had always done the 
more active work of the firm—the fitting 
and repair of ships, and dealings with 
ship’s officers; business transactions had 
never interested him, and now his face 
was scarcely seen at the dingy office 
where the senior partner toiled all day 
long with his clerks. Isaac Sanford 
seemed overtaken by business cares; he 
was nervous and distrait; there were new 
wrinkles in his face and his small figure 
was losing its jaunty air. The explana- 
tion came on a Sunday when Cobb was 
dining at his house. Always a little 
tyrannical at home, there was a new 
harshness in the abrupt words with 
which Sanford ordered his wife and chil- 
dren to leave the room when the meal 
was over. He had eaten little, though 
ordinarily he had a weakness for the 
table; as he turned to Cobb, he pulled a 
handkerchief from his pocket and passed 
it nervously over his bald head. 

“** James,’ he said, in a solemn voice, 
‘I am in trouble—dreadful trouble; in 
fact I don’t know what is going to be- 
come of me.’ 

“The thoughts of the junior partner 
were wandering; except in financial mat- 
ters, he had never taken the other very 
seriously, and now it was a moment or 
two before he realized—with a twinge of 
self-reproach—the meaning of what San- 
ford had said. ‘What is it, Isaac?’ he 
asked, wincing a little, in advance, at 
the flood of words his question would set 
loose. The sympathy in his partner’s 
voice nearly destroyed the last of San- 
ford’s self-control. 
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“*A terrible situation,’ Cobb heard 
him mumble incoherently. ‘Dear me! I 
suppose I must tell you. Such ill fortune 
—you will understand, though, if it 
comes to court, a jury might give it an 
ugly name—I couldn’t bear that. You 
take no interest in our business—never 
look at the books—a word from you 
might have warned me in time. The 
Foster estate—those children—you re- 
member we were made trustees three 
years ago—never a word from you since. 
We needed money—borrowed in our 
name on those securities—a venture in 
the China trade. The ship was lost off 
Padaran—reward of my wicked reck- 
lessness. Our credit is strained—all our 
resources will not stave off disgrace—the 
day of accounting is close at hand, and 
there is only one way out—I must go off 
to live in foreign parts—a signed confes- 
sion—knowing your innocence they will 
deal leniently with you—give you time 
to save the firm. I will pay—every 
penny, if I have to slave the remainder 
of my days—my poor wife—my chil- 
dren—I have striven to bring them up 
in righteous paths.” Sanford almost 
sobbed with shame and self-pity; he was 
an honest little man, in his way. 

“Cobb was silent for a long time after 
his partner ceased to speak. He sat 
sprawling in a tilted chair, arms folded 
and eyes studying the pattern of a rag 
varpet by the door. Finally he glanced 
up at the older man. ‘There is another 
way,’ he said. 

“You may judge the motives for your- 
self. On the face of it, it was a piece of 
quixotic self-sacrifice. Cobb proposed to 
assume the blame, write the confession 
(a white lie, with Sanford’s family in 
view), and sail away aboard one of the 
firm’s vessels, to become a missionary in 
the South Seas. He had had enough of 
business—Sanford need feel no hesita- 
tion about accepting the offer—and felt 
that he had an unmistakable call to 
preach the Gospel to the people of 
Manu’s island. The Kanaka’s arrival, 
Cobb’s interest in the man, the evenings 
spent in talking of the island life, even a 
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fancy, idle enough at the time, to study 
the native tongue—these things now 
seemed interpositions of a divine provi- 
dence. Sanford’s remonstrances were 
only half-hearted—it was not difficult for 
him to fall in with the other’s point of 
view. The business was settled before 
Cobb went home. 

“Within a fortnight the whaler Pris- 
cilla left New Bedford bound around the 
Horn, with Cobb and Manu aboard. 
Cobb’s departure made little stir in the 
town; the storm would not break for 
another month and it seemed natural 
enough that a shipowner should make a 
voyage in one of his vessels. Sanford was 
regaining the old cheery manner; though 
the idea had not occurred to him before, 
he realized now that Cobb was a man 
born to do the Lord’s work in heathen 
lands . . . perhaps his own defalcation 
was part of the omniscient plan. 





“Six months later a whaling vessel 
dropped anchor off Taputai, and there 
was hubbub in the valley, for Manu, the 
chief’s nephew, had come home, bringing 
a white man—the priest of a new and 
powerful god. Kapi was the name of this 
man; he would live with the tribe, and 
he was very wise and rich. A great leadér 
in battle, the old men thought, admiring 
his stature, his wide shoulders and stal- 
wart arms. And a princely giver, aué! 
They exclaimed with gleaming eyes as 
they gathered about his beaped-up gifts 
to Motoro—among other things, a great 
string of drilled cachalot’s teeth, saved 
by the whalers for their scrimshaw work 
and prized above rum or muskets by the 
islander of those days. The old chief 
made him a grant of royal land—a tran- 
quil spot high up in the valley, where a 
brook ran out of a ravine, shaded by 
giant breadfruit trees—and set men to 
work building a house of the finest, with 
walls of cane, rafters of polished coco- 
nut wood, and a cool thatch of pan- 
danus for a roof. Cobb had not followed 
the sea for nothing; he knew men, and 
he set aside the work of saving souls 
until he had lived with the people long 
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enough to learn something of their cus- 
toms and their tongue. His journal gives 
a minute account of those early months 
on the island. 

“More than any other part of the 
world, the Marquesan valleys seem cre- 
ated as an abiding place for mankind. 
The climate is wholesome, without un- 
comfortable extremes of heat or cold; 
coconuts, breadfruit, taro, yams, and a 
dozen other fruits and vegetables grow 
almost without cultivation; the bush is 
alive with wild pig; prawns and small 
fish abound in the streams; and the sea, 
with its rich store of food, is close at 
hand. Clothes are an affectation in such 
a place, and the curse of labor, under 
which man has groaned and sweated 
through the ages, seems annulled at last. 

“The tribe was at peace when he 
arrived, and in the beginning Cobb saw 
about him a life which gave rise to curi- 
ous reflections. It was as though a single 
good-humored family, governing itself 
under a mild and patriarchal commu- 
nism, inhabited the valley of Taputai, a 
clan of a thousand, living together with 
scarcely a frown or a dispute. He did 
not realize, at this time, that the people 
of the next valley, beyond their barrier 
of breakneck ridges, were looked upon 
with hatred and fear—as beings of hu- 
man shape but of a doubtful humanity, 
fit only for the oven or the sacrifice. He 
saw men untainted by envy, by covet- 
ousness, by the pride of possession. He 
saw a society unhampered by respect for 
property and the pursuit of wealth, 
whose members rendered honor to high 
lineage, to the priests of its gods, and to 
courage and skill in war. If he could lead 
them from their idols, from adultery and 
the thirst for blood, Cobb thought that 
his task would be accomplished—there 
would be little more that he could teach. 
You can see that he was never cut out to 
be a missionary. 

“Motoro came nearly every day to 
superintend the building of the white 
man’s house. Cobb often heard the old 
chief puffing and wheezing before his 
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wife, for whom he displayed an absurdly 
loverlike affection, walking a few paces 
behind. His favorite seat was at the foot 
of a breadfruit tree, where he could rest 
his back comfortably against the roots. 
The old woman lay on her side, chin 
propped on one hand, shrewd black eyes 
missing no detail of the work. Cobb was 
making some furniture with the tools he 
had brought, but he used to stop his 
sawing when the chief appeared, and 
stretch himself on the grass close by. In 
those days the native language was his 
great concern. Motoro was fond of talk- 
ing; in spite of Cobb’s effort to speak of 
simple things, he used to branch off into 
long, unintelligible stories, told with un- 
common relish and chuckles that shook 
the royal folds of fat. At times, in the 
midst of one of these tales, his wife 
would touch his arm; some detail of the 
work was not going to her liking, and the 
chief would interrupt his story to give an 
order regarding the pitch of a rafter or 
the tying on of thatch. Afterward, when 
the narrative was under way again, Cobb 
often saw him stretch out an enormous 
hand to stroke caressingly the old 
woman’s head. Sometimes Motoro 
brought his youngest daughter, Hina, 
a tall, meditative girl, with beautiful 
hair and an unusual reserve, explained 
by her betrothal from childhood to the 
fierce chief of Vaipuna. Thus betrothed, 
according to the old custom of her race, 
Hina was closely watched and guarded; 
her shy dignity, when she corrected 
Cobb’s pronunciation or explained to 
him the twists of native idiom, made her 
the pleasantest of his instructors. Her 
father, anxious that his friend should 
live content, was concerned over the 
question of a wife. Excepting Hina, the 
white man might choose for himself any 
young girl of the clan—this one was full 
of laughter; that one came of a breed to 
bear strong sons. The matter was the 
cause of some embarrassment at first, 
till Manu explained that, while this man 
was without doubt a great warrior and 
the priest of a formidable god, women 
played small part in his life. 
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“Manu was becoming a little shy of 
Cobb—he went about half naked, like 
the other men, and had taken up his old 
occupation of bonito fishing. There were 
days when he brought gifts of food— 
yams or baked fish, done up in young 
leaves of the plantain—and lingered to 
speak half-heartedly of the tribe’s con- 
version; but Cobb suspected, with more 
sorrow than resentment, that Manu’s 
Christianity had been laid aside with his 
suit of Christian clothes. On certain 
nights the white man’s clearing was de- 
serted, and, though this was a subject 
never mentioned in conversation with 
Motoro, he knew that the men of the 
clan had gone far up to the head of the 
valley for purposes of their own. On 
those evenings, while he lay half dozing 
on his mat, he was aware of the deep 
and rhythmic sound of drumming, and 
sometimes a glare of torchlight illumi- 
inated the distant mountainside. Once 
at dusk, in the midst of a band of men 
repairing to their temple hidden in the 
bush, he saw a figure amazingly like 
Manu’s passing with averted face. 

“Early next day he went to Manu’s 
house on the beach, and found him with 
two other men launching a canoe. Cobb 
laid aside his clothes, dressed himself in a 
waistcloth of native make, and dismissed 
the stern paddler with a gesture. When 
they were riding the off shore swell,on the 
lookout for birds, the white man spoke 
to his disciple, warning him of the dan- 
gers of backsliding. Manu denied that 
he had forgotten the teachings of New 
Bedford days; his toothless smile was 
disarming, and at that moment the bow 
paddler shouted—he had sighted a 
school of fish, feeding a mile away. When 
they returned at noon, with a heap of 
burnished fish amidships, Cobb was dis- 
turbingly happy. The feel of the sun on 
his bare shoulders, the long, eager pur- 
suit, driving the canoe at top speed 
through the whitecaps, the exhilaration 
of the fishing when the bonito tumbled 
and flashed aboard as fast as weary arms 
could pull them from the water—these 
things went to Cobb’s head like wine. 
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The offshore fishing was a game to his 
liking, and it was not long before the 
people began to gather on the beach 
when the white man’s canoe was sighted, 
for no man of the tribe brought home 
more fish or was more generous with his 
catch. Quite unconsciously, by excelling 
in a pursuit which demanded the primi- 
tive qualities of daring and physical 
strength, he had chosen the surest path 
to the hearts of savage men. 

“The season of the breadfruit harvest 
came, and when the pits of popoi were 
sealed and the wild merrymaking was at 
an end, Cobb told Motoro that he was 
ready to preach his first sermon in the 
native tongue. He chose to speak of the 
sins of violence, and his journal shows 
the thought and care bestowed upon his 
first discourse. He wrote it over and 
over again, spelling the words phonet- 
ically as best he could, and correcting the 
language as Hina pointed out mistakes. 
Motoro’s daughter was proud of her 
pupil; with the old woman, she came 
daily to Cobb’s house to smooth the 
mats, to sweep the stone floor with a 
broom of palm frond, to bring small 
gifts of food. 

“The valley lay dreaming in a Sab- 
bath calm when the people assembled in 
the long house the chief had built as a 
temple for the white man’s God. The 
Maori makes an excellent listener, for 
he loves a gathering, oratory, a show of 
any kind. When he stood up to speak, 
Cobb saw that the house was full and 
that many men and women were seated 
on mats spread out of doors. Motoro 
was there with Hina and his old wife; 
Manu sat smiling beside the chief, and 
Tetu, the high priest who had been the 
first to welcome Captain Weeks to the 
island, had come without professional 
jealousy to listen to a colleague’s words. 
Cobb spoke simply of the Christian 
faith—of God, the Creator of our world, 
and of His Son, mankind’s Redeemer. 
Men were all brothers—brown and 
white; the men of the Vaipuna clan 
were as much Cobb’s brothers as the 
people of this valley. Quarrels and 
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bloodshed were evil in the eyes of God, 
whose command was, ‘Thou shalt not 
kill.” If a man of Vaipuna spoke hot 
words, it was best to answer mildly and 
avoid dispute, for God had said that if 
one cheek stung under a blow, it was bet- 
ter to offer the other cheek than to shed 
blood in revenge. It was an admirable lit- 
tle sermon—the draft of it is still among 
Cobb’s old papers—lucid, well phrased, 
and picturesque enough to hold a savage 
audience. The people heard him with 
friendly and attentive ears—less inter- 
ested, perhaps, in themeaning of his words 
than in the fact that he had learned their 
tongue. As for religion, the Marquesans 
did not taketheir own gods overseriously. 

“The chief came to Cobb’s house that 
evening, bringing with him Tetu, the 
old priest. Motoro had been pondering 
over the white man’s words. 

“*Tell me, Kapi,’ he said, settling his 
enormous body on a mat, ‘is it better to 
kill, or to be killed? You say that in the 
eyes of your god it is an evil thing to kill, 
but I think it still more evil to be struck 
dead by another. I have spoken of this 
matter with Tetu, and of what you said 
of turning the other cheek for a second 
blow’—the old savage chuckled rum- 
blingly—‘ we are old men, and wise; we 
do not believe that you would do this if 
a warrior struck you in anger, for you 
are strong, and we know that fear would 
not grip your bowels. But I came to 
speak of other things. 

“* Know, first of all, that from times 
beyond memory the people of this island 
have been divided in two. Like my 
father and his father before him, I can 
walk alone through all the valleys to the 
south—the people acknowledge me as 
their lord. It is different to the north; 
one step that way, and my bones would 
be fishhooks, my body cut up for the 
oven. Tatoi, the lord of Vaipuna, is 
ruler of all those northern valleys. Many 
years ago, when we met alone among the 
mountains, my club laid the father of 
Tatoi at my feet, and because I spared 
his life that day, he asked that his son 
and my daughter be betrothed. I gave 


my consent—it seemed to me that when 
Tatoi took Hina for his wife the island 
might be at peace. Now I am old, and 
fat, and weary of constant wars. It 
would be well, I think, if all men stood 
together—the warriors of Nukuhiva raid 
far in their great canoes. But Tatoi 
loves war, and his tribe is strong because 
of the muskets he gets from the fierce 
white man who lives in Vaipuna Valley. 
And now I have word that Hina must 
be sent at once; the old pledge cannot be 
broken, though she weeps and my heart 
will be heavy at the parting. To-morrow 
Tetu goes to Vaipuna to ask for a little 
delay—I can do no more.’ 

“Next day, when Tetu left on his 
mission to the hostile tribe, Cobb went 
with him in the canoe, despite Motoro’s 
warnings of danger. The person of the 
priest was sacred, but the tapu would 
not apply to a companion, and Tatoi, 
like the white trader who dwelt in his 
valley, was reputed treacherous and 
cruel. The trader Adams was a bull- 
necked brute of a ticket-of-leave man, 
from the British penal settlements in tine 
south—now lording it among savages in- 
finitely less savage than himself. 

“Tt was early when Cobb and Tetu 
landed in Vaipuna Cove; the shore was 
deserted, for the people of the clan were 
still asleep or engaged in the preparation 
of their morning meal. The trader’s 
house stood close to the beach, and as 
they passed the door Cobb heard the 
sound of women’s voices and a short peal 
of laughter. Next moment the door was 
flung open and Adams stood facing them 
in the doorway—inflamed eyes blinking 
in the morning sunlight. He wore noth- 
ing but a native waistcloth; his head 
was thrust forward above hunched mas- 
sive shoulders; his naked chest was 
matted with coarse gray hair. 

“*A white man, by God!’ he ex- 
claimed in a harsh, bullying voice. 
‘Comein. I want a yarn with you when 
I’ve finished a little job I have on hand. 
You, too, old buck. I see you’re a Tapu 
man.” 

“Adams’s house was disordered and 
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filthy as the man himself; fishbones 
rotted in the crevices of the floor; mus- 
kets, axes, and bolts of cloth were piled 
beside the heap of mats on which he 
slept. A brace of young native women 
with innocent dark eyes stood giggling 
beside a third—a girl of fifteen, hanging 
naked and half fainting from the corner 
post to which her hands were bound. 
Her face was bruised, her body delicately 
formed, her bright hair hung over shoul- 
ders streaming blood. She moaned 
softly, like some small wounded animal. 

“*T’ve heard of you,’ Adams went on; 
‘you’re the Yankee parson from Taputai 

-trying to make cannibals sing psalms.’ 
He laughed, sneeringly. ‘I make ’em 
sing, too. See that girl? She was 
Tatoi’s wife yesterday, too proud to look 
at old Mike Adams. I had my eye on 
her; got her for two muskets last night— 
the chief wanted to clear the way for a 
new wife. She’s a vixen, Tahia—when 
I made up to her for a bit of a kiss, she 
came at me with a knife!’ 

“While Tetu watched with a savage’s 
indifference tosuffering, the trader picked 
up a lash of braided shark skin, walked 
slowly to the corner of the house and 
raised his arm. The bound girl turned 
her head to regard him with dull eyes; 
theothertwo stood back, laughing music- 
ally. The lash whistled in theair. There 
was a sharp cry of agony, and Adams 
raised his arm again. At that moment 
Cobb leaped across the room to seize his 
wrist. The Yankee’s dark eyes were 
blazing; he dropped Adams’s hand, and 
when he spoke his voice trembled a little. 

““*Stop!’ he ordered, qu‘etly. ‘This is 
your house, but I cannot stand by while 
you cut that child to pieces. Good 
Heavens! man, have you no heart at all?’ 

“The old priest watched the white 
men with keen black eyes; the tapu tied 
his hands—he could do nothing to help 
his friend, whose action, to his mind, was 
unaccountable. The two girls ceased 


their giggling and shrank back, silent 
and terrified. For a moment, while the 
blood rushed to his blotched face, Adams 
Then, dropping the 


did not move. 
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braided lash, he sprang at Cobb with a 
swinging open-handed blow that would 
have felled a smaller man. 

“Blast you for a damned meddling 
missionary!’ he bellowed. ‘Now get out 
of this, before I truss you up like that 
brown angel yonder, and give you a taste 
of the shark hide!’ 

“Cobb stood motionless, though the 
knuckles of his clenched hands were 
white. There was a roaring in his ears, 
and the brutish face of Adams seemed 
to swim in a pink mist. His mind was 
singularly clear—he thought of his mes- 
sage to the people of Taputai, of the 
words of Motoro, of Tetu’s observant 
eye, appraising the sincerity of the white 
man. ‘The other cheek —the other 
cheek’ . . . the words throbbed with a 
dull reiteration in his brain. The trader 
stood facing him, knees a little bent, eye- 
brows twitching in the manner of an 
angry ape, small gray eyes gleaming with 
ferocity. Almost imperceptibly, Cobb 
turned his head. 

““*Not enough, eh?’ snarled Adams— 
and at the words he drove his fist into 
the Yankee’s face. 

“With a trickle of blood marking his 
cheek, Cobb turned away slowly and 
began to take off his clothes, as if dis- 
daining to sully the sober cloth with a 
scene of violence. He gave no sign, but 
the burden of a long procession of cen- 
turies—inherited instincts, the love of 
peace, of order, of good will—was slip- 
ping from his shoulders with the black 
coat. When he stood out before them, 
clad only in a light kilt of tapa, the women 
exclaimed softly at sight of his tremen- 
dous muscles, under a skin bronzed by 
weeks of the sun. 

“*Now,’ he commanded, in a voice 
used to making itself heard during gales 
at sea, ‘put up your hands, you filthy 
beast!’ 

“A Roman audience might have en- 
joyed that fight without rules, without 
fairness, without science—though even 
Tetu watched with a kind of horror. At 
last Cobb stood up dizzily; there was 
blood on his hands, and Adams lay dead 
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upon the floor. The two women ran 
screaming from the house. Cobb took 
his clothes, motioned Tetu to unbind the 
senseless girl, and led the way to the 
canoe. As they pushed out through the 
surf he cast the garments of civilization 
into the sea. 

“They paddled swiftly for the first 
mile, but when they had rounded the 
point and there was no longer danger of 
pursuit, old Tetu relaxed his efforts and 
began to chant to himself. In his eyes 
history had been made that day, and it 
was fitting that a song should be com- 
posed, to be sung by generations unborn. 
Cobb heard him trying over lines and 
substituting others when the rhythm did 
not please him, pitching his voice to the 
extraordinary native intonations. 

*** A high black cloud darkens the hor- 
zon,’ he chanted; ‘the cloud of war rises 
like a pillar sustaining the sky. Because 
of the deed of Kapi, clubs were oiled and 
the war drum sounded in the temple. 
Wall up the narrow gorge! Make ready 
the fastness for the women and the old 
men! For Kapi, the mighty haoe, has 
slain Atamu, the white man strong as the 
ironwood tree—fierce as the tiger shark! 
They fought in the fashion of white men 
—weaponless and grunting like old boars. 
And Kapi broke the bones of Atamu’s 
arm, and tore the flesh from his throat. 
For desire of the woman Tahia he slew 
the fierce haoe. A tall black cloud dark- 
ens the heavens! The warriors of Tatoi 
are gathering! Beat the great drum and 
sound the conch shell!’ 

“Cobb spent the day alone with his 
thoughts, though he was conscious that 
the valley hummed with excitement. At 
sunset Motoro came to the door. 

“Where is the woman of Vaipuna?’ 
asked the old chief. ‘Is she comely? 
Call her out, that I may look at her.’ 

** *She is gone,’ said Cobb; ‘I thought 
her too sorely hurt to walk, but she has 
stolen an ax and gone across the moun- 
tains to her people. I felt only pity for 
her.’ 

“And she has stolen thy ax—that is 
the way of the Vaipuna people. But 


come with me to the temple. There will 
be war and thy hand has shed the first 
blood. -I have no son. Who else but 
Kapi should lead the warriors of 
Taputai!’ 

“Tt was the first time that Cobb had 
been to the upper end of the valley. 
The trail was a tunnel of gloom through 
thick forest—winding over the fallen 
trunks of trees, across the stream, along 
the base of cliffs where cascades gleamed 
like hanging threads of silver. They 
passed through thickets of the mountain 
plantain, and at times the air was sweet 
with perfume of the wild gardenia. At 
length they came where the light of 
torches was reflected on the foliage of 
enormous banyan trees. There, on a 
terrace of smooth basalt, cyclopean and 
immemorially old, the fighting men of 
the clan were gathered, while the high 
priest harangued them with the passion 
and eloquence of a savage orator. A hog 
had been sacrificed and the omens boded 
ill for Tatoi’s clan; the gods—Tane and 
Imaoa, the Long Armed—would fight on 
the side of Taputai, would lend weight 
to the war clubs, and direct the spears 
to deliver mortal thrusts. The warriors 
of Motoro would be victorious, led by 
the gods and by Kapi, slayer of the ter- 
rible Atamu. 

“The fiery eloquence of Tetu ceased 
as the chief took his place on the 
marae, and the drums burst into arhythm 
of deep and maddening sound. One 
after another, the famous warriors of the 
tribe sprang into the torchlight, leaping 
and posturing in the pantomime of battle 
—-setting forth in resounding words the 
legendary deeds of their ancestors, their 
own feats of valor in the past, the dread- 
ful fate of their adversaries on the mor- 
row. Cobb’s blood was running hot when 
Motoro turned tohim. The chief’s great 
body was quivering—he had his own 
notions of humor. 

“Tt will be well,’ he remarked in 
Cobb’s ear, ‘if they fight fiercely as they 
leap and dance, for if we give back before 
the clubs of Vaipuna, our bones will be 
fishhooks, and Tatoi will feast on thy 
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flesh and mine. This is a strange time to 
speak of women, but the troth is broken, 
and I feared that thou hadst slain Atamu 
for love of a Vaipuna girl. Is my daugh- 
ter displeasing to thee, or is there, per- 
haps, a mat for her in thy house?’ 


** And there you have the first linking 
of a chain which ends with a supercargo 
of the Atoll Trading Company. On one 
side, a rather fine cut of a Puritan, come 
to the islands to save his partner from 
disgrace, and turned savage because it 
was born in him, I fancy; on the other, 
the daughter of a distinguished line of 
cannibals — one of those Marquesan 
women for whom more than one white 
man has been content to forget the 
world. I wish I had time to finish the 
story in detail; if you can stop a bit 
longer, I'd like to read you an extract 
or two from Cobb’s journal.” 

Jackson rose from his chair with the 
sigh of an old man whose joints are stiff. 
I heard him moving about the house, and 
presently he returned, a bundle of musty 
papers, done up with a bit of cinnet, 
under his arm. When he had lit his pipe 
he turned up the lamp and dragged a 
chair into the circle of yellow light. I 
glanced seaward while he adjusted a pair 
of steel-rimmed spectacles. The moon 
hung low in the west—it was very late. 

“Here is the entry,” said the old 
trader without looking up, “written a 
few days after the battle on the plateau. 
Cobb had a quaint manner of setting 
down his thoughts. Listen: 

“*T am glad that I killed Adams. I 
feel no love for the civilization which 
produced, or the savage ruler who har- 
bored, such a man. Now we are at peace, 
and I shall not take up arms again 
except in defense of the valley, which I 
shall do my utmost to hold unviolated 
by savage conquerors or by the en- 
croachments of civilized man. It gives 
me pain to contemplate the destruction 
of these people who have been my 
friends, and among whom I have found a 
happiness and a tranquillity unknown to 
me in the past, as well as to think of 


alien eyes gazing upon, or alien feet pro- 
faning, the beauties of a place where 
Nature displays herself in a mood of 
stainless loveliness. As for the people, 
they are Nature’s children—clean, art- 
less, generous, and cruel. 

“*T believe that my influence will be 
enough to prevent human sacrifice and 
the eating of men. The savages are 
deeply superstitious, and our success in 
battle, when I had forbidden the custom- 
ary human sacrifice, has had a profound 
effect upon their minds. Their fashion of 
waging war is fraught with singular ob- 
servances. It was agreed that one-half 
of Motoro’s men should remain under his 
command, hidden a short distance to the 
rear, and ready to join in the combat 
when their appearance would spread 
confusion among the warriors of Vai- 
puna. The vanguard followed me, and 
Tetu accompanied us, exhorting the men 
with untiring ardor. I was struck by the 
wild imagery of his words: “ Forward, 
sons of Taputai!”’ he shouted. “Remem- 
ber the deeds of your ancestors! Let 
your clubs flicker as the forked lightning 
plays above the mountaintop! Speed on- 
ward, resistless as a great sea bursting 
on the reef! Let the fury of your assault 
overwhelm them till their ranks stagger 
—till they fall back like the receding 
tide!” 

“*T was led to expect a headlong 
charge, but when we had climbed to the 
plateau above the head of the valley, 
and perceived the first of Tatoi’s out- 
posts awaiting us, the men of both forces 
halted, and remained squatting on their 
haunches until Tatoi himself appeared. 
He came forward alone, carrying no 
weapon save a carved club of ironwood. 
I could not deny to myself that he was 
a magnificent savage, for all his tattooing 
and outlandish dress. Speaking boast- 
fully of his own success in war, and of 
the prowess of his fathers, he declared 
that I had slain Adams by trickery, and 
that, if I dared meet him in combat with 
the native weapon, he would add me to 
the list of his victims already enumer- 
ated. I accepted his challenge with a sen- 
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sation of pleasure of which I am not 
proud, and we met in an open grassy 
space while the two armies looked on. 
The club loaned me by Manu proved an 
excellent weapon—heavy, well balanced, 
and nicely fitted to my hand. My oppo- 
nent had greater skill, but in aiming a 
blow at me he overstepped himself, and 
before he could recover his balance my 
club had split his head. A chosen band 
of his followers rushed forward at once 
to recover the body, and when my men 
hastened up to protect me, the fighting 
became general. The death of their chief 
seemed to dishearten the enemy, and, 
though we were hard pressed for a time, 
the appearance of Motoro’s reserve 
force, when the signal was given, caused 
our opponents to turn and flee. The 
dozen muskets they possessed were so 
poorly aimed as to be useless.’ 


“He made a good fight, old Cobb,” 
remarked Jackson, ceasing to read, but 
still turning the closely written sheets of 
the journal; “fought like a man, both 
with that club— nicely fitted to his hand’ 
—and in striving to realize his impos- 
sible hope of keeping out the world. 
When the French warship came he had 
the sense to gather his people—whom he 
had forbidden under pain of death to 
communicate with the white men—and 
take refuge far up in the mountains 
where the landing party would not pene- 
trate. Instead of burning the houses, the 
French left gifts. On the rare occasions 
when a whaler or trading vessel anchored 


in the cove, he repelled them with a show 
of force; I fancy his valley was the last 
in the Marquesas to have intercourse 
with the whites. But in the long run— 
like all men not content with life as it is 
—he failed. Before you go let me read 
you his last entry: 

“*T am stronger now, and my head 
is clear for the first time in many days. 
I am ready to die, for Iam an old man— 
more than ninety, I believe, though it is 
long since I lost track of time. I cannot 
leave my mat because of the paralysis in 
my legs, and perhaps it is better so. 
Sometimes I wish that I had been 
clubbed or shot in the old days, or that 
I had gone home when Isaac’s son came 
here to carry out his father’s bequest. 
Young Isaac knows; but I would not be 
the cause of shame to those who remem- 
ber their father with respect and love. 
I have lived long enough; it is hard to 
lie listening to the drunken uproar from 
the vessel in the cove. This morning 
when my son came to me he had been 
drinking rum, and he laughed as he told 
me that my granddaughter, the pretty 
child I brought up in my house, had 
gone away with a foul-mouthed whaler’s 
mate.” 


Jackson laid the bundle of manuscript 
on the floor and stood up to bid me 
good night. “That is all,” he said, as he 
held out his hand. “I often think of the 
old chap lying there, musing over the 
present and the past. Knowing the out- 
come, I wonder what his verdict was.” 
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MY DISCOVERY OF ENGLAND 


BY STEPHEN LEACOCK 


4\OR some years past a rising tide of 
lecturers and literary men from 
England has washed upon the shores of 
this continent. They come over to us 
traveling in great simplicity, and they 
return in the ducal suite of the Aqui- 
tania. They carry away with them their 
impressions of America, and when they 
reach England they sell them. This ex- 
port of impressions has now been going 
on so long that the balance of trade in 
impressions is all disturbed. There is no 
doubt that the Americans and the Cana- 
dians have been altogether too generous 
in this matter of giving away impres- 
sions. We emit them with the careless 
ease of a glowworm, and, like the glow- 
worm, ask nothing in return. 

But this irregular and one-sided traffic 
has now assumed such great proportions 
that we are compelled to ask whether it 
is right to allow these people to carry 
away from us impressions of the very 
highest commercial value without giving 
us any pecuniary compensation what- 
ever. English lecturers have been known 
to land in New York, pass the customs, 
drive uptown in a closed taxi, and then 
forward to England from the closed taxi 
itself ten dollars’ worth of impressions 
of American national character. I have 
myself seen an English literary man— 
the biggest, I believe; he had at least the 
appearance of it—sitting in the corridor 
of a fashionable New York hotel and 
looking gloomily into his hat, and then 
from his very hat produce an estimate of 
the genius of America at twenty cents a 
word. The nice question as to whose 
twenty cents that was never seems to 
have occurred to him. 

I am not writing in the faintest spirit 
of jealousy. I quite admit the extraor- 
dinary ability that is involved in this 


peculiar susceptibility to impressions. 
I have estimated that some of these 
English visitors have been able to receive 
impressions at the rate of four to the 
second; in fact, they seem to get them 
every time they see twenty cents. But 
without jealousy or complaint, I do feel 
that somehow these impressions are in- 
adequate and fail to depict us as we 
really are. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. Here 
are some of the impressions of New 
York, gathered from various visitors’ 
discoveries of America, and reproduced, 
not, perhaps, word for word, but as 
closely as I can remember them. “New 
York,” writes one, “nestling at the foot 
of the Hudson, gave me an impression 
of coziness, of tiny graciousness; in 
short, of weeness.”” But compare this: 
“New York,” according to another dis- 
coverer of America, “gave me an im- 
pression of size, of vastness; there 
seemed to me a bigness about it not 
found in smaller places.” A third visitor 
writes, ““New York struck me as hard, 
cruel, almost inhuman.” This, I think, 
was because his taxi driver had charged 
him three dollars. “The first thing that 
struck me in New York,” writes another, 
“was the Statue of Liberty.” But, after 
all, that was only natural; it was the 
first thing that could reach him. 

Nor is it only the impressions of the 
metropolis that seem to fall short of 
reality. Let me quote a few others taken 
at random here and there over the 
continent. 

“T took from Pittsburgh,” says an 
English visitor, “an impression of some- 
thing that I could hardly define—an 
atmosphere rather than an idea.” 

All very well. But, after all, had he 
the right to take it? Granted that 
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Pittsburgh has an atmosphere rather 
than an idea, the attempt to carry 
away this atmosphere surely borders 
on rapacity. 

““New Orleans,” writes another vis- 
itor, “opened her arms to me and be- 
stowed upon me the soft and languorous 
kiss of the Caribbean.” This statement 
may or may not be true; but in any case 
it hardly seems the fair thing to men- 
tion it. 

“Chicago,” according to another book 
of discovery, “struck meas a large city. 
Situated as it is and where it is, it seems 
destined to be a place of great impor- 
tance.” 

Or here, again, is a form of “impres- 
sion” that recurs again and again, “At 
Cleveland I felt a distinct note of opti- 
mism in the air.” 

This same note of optimism is found 
also at Toledo, at Toronto—in short, I 
believe it indicates nothing more than 
that somebody gave the visitor a cigar. 
Indeed, it generally occurs during the 
familiar scene in which the visitor de- 
scribes his cordial reception in an un- 
suspecting American town thus: 


I was met at the station (called in America 
the depot) by a member of the Municipal 
Council driving his own motor car. After 
giving me an excellent cigar, he proceeded to 
drive me about the town, to various points 
of interest, including the municipal abattoir 
(where he gave me another excellentcigar), the 
Carnegie public library, the First National 
Bank (the courteous manager of which gave 
me an excellent cigar), and the Second Con- 
gregational Church, where I had the pleasure 
of meeting the pastor. The pastor, who ap- 
peared a man of breadth and culture, gave 
me another cigar. In the evening a dinner, 
admirably cooked and excellently served, 
was tendered to me at a leading hotel. 


And of ccurse he took it. After which 
his statement that he carried away from 
the town a feeling of optimism explains 
itself: he had four cigars, the dinner, and 
half a page of impressions at twenty 
cents a word. 

Nor is it only by the theft of impres- 
sions that we suffer at the hands of these 
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English discoverers of America. It is a 
part of the system also that we have to 
submit to be lectured to by our talented 
visitors. It is now quite understood that 
as soon as an English literary man fin- 
ishes a book he is rushed across to Amer- 
ica to tell the people of the United States 
and Canada all about it and how he came 
to write it. At home, in his own country, 
they don’t care how he came to write it. 
He’s written it and that’s enough. But 
in America it is different. One month 
after the distinguished author’s book on 
The Boyhood of Botticelli has appeared in 
London, he is seen to land in New York 
very quietly out of one of the back port- 
holes of the Olympic. That same after- 
noon you will find him in an armchair 
in one of the big hotels, giving off im- 
pressions of America to a group of re- 
porters. After which notices appear in 
all the papers to the effect that he will 
lecture in Carnegie Hall on “ Botticelli 
the Boy.” The audience is assured .be- 
forehand. It consists of all the people 
whofeel that they have to go because they 
know all about Botticelli, and the people 
who feel that they have to go because 
they don’t know anything about Botti- 
celli. By this means the lecturer is able 
to rake the whole country from Montreal 
to San Francisco with “ Botticelli the 
Boy.” Then he turns round, labels his 
lecture “‘ Botticelli the Man,” and rakes 
it all back again. All the way across the 
continent and back heemits impressions, 
estimates of national character, and sur- 
veys of American genius. He sails from 
New York in a blaze of publicity, with 
his cordon of reporters round him, and 
a month later publishes his book, Amer- 
ica as I Saw It. It is widely read—in 
America. 

In the course of time a considerable 
public feeling was aroused in the United 
States and Canada over this state of 
affairs. The lack of reciprocity in it 
seemed unfair. It was felt (or at least I 
felt) that the time had come when some 
one ought to go over and take some 
impressions off England. The choice of 
such a person (my choice) fell upon my- 
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self. By an arrangement with the 
Geographical Society of America, acting 
in conjunction with the Royal Geo- 
graphic Society of England (to both 
of which I communicated my project), 
I went at my own expense. 

It is scarcely feasible to give here full 
details in regard to my outfit and equip- 
ment, though I hope to do so in a later 
and more extended account of my expe- 
dition. Suffice it to say that my outfit, 
which was modeled on the equipment of 
English lecturers in America, included a 
complete suit of clothes, a dress shirt for 
lecturing in, a fountain pen, and a silk 
hat. The dress shirt, I may say for the 
benefit of other travelers, proved invalu- 
able. The silk hat, however, is no longer 
used in England, except perhaps for 
scrambling eggs in. 

I pass over the details of my pleasant 
voyage from New York to Liverpool. 
During the last fifty years so many 
travelers have made the voyage across 
the Atlantic that it is now impossible to 
obtain from the ocean any impressions 
of the slightest commercial value. My 
readers will recall the fact that Wash- 
ington Irving, as far back as a century 
ago, chronicled the pleasure that one 
felt during an Atlantic voyage in idle 
day-dreams while lying prone upon the 
bowsprit and watching the dolphins 
leaping in the crystalline foam. Since 
his time so many gifted writers have 
attempted to do the same thing that on 
the large Atlantic liners the bowsprit has 
been removed, or at any rate a notice 
put up, “Authors are requested not to 
lie prone on the bowsprit.” But even 
without this advantage, three or four 
generations of writers have chronicled 
with great minuteness their sensations 
during the transit. I need only say that 
my sensations were just as good as theirs. 
I will content myself with chronicling 
the fact that during the voyage we 
passed two dolphins, one whale, and one 
iceberg (none of them moving very fast 
at the time), and that on the fourth day 
out the sea was so rough that the captain 
said that in forty years he had never seen 
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such weather. One of the steerage pas- 
sengers, we were told, was actually 
washed overboard. I think it was over- 
board that he was washed, but it may 
have been on board the ship itself. 

I pass over also the incidents of my 
landing at Liverpool, except, perhaps, to 
comment upon the extraordinary be- 
havior of the English customs officials. 
Without wishing in any way to disturb 
international relations, one cannot help 
commenting on the brutal and inquisi- 
torial methods of the English customs 
men as compared with the gentle and 
affectionate ways of the American ofli- 
cials at New York. The two trunks 
which I brought with me were dragged 
brutally into an open shed; the strap of 
one of them was rudely unbuckled, while 
the lid of the other was actually lifted 
at least four inches. The trunks were 
then roughly scrawled with chalk, the 
lids slammed to, and that was all. Not 
one of the officials seemed to care to 
look at my things or to have the polite- 
ness to pretend to want to. I had ar- 
ranged my dress suit and my pajamas so 
as to make as effective a display as pos- 
sible; a New York customs officer would 
have been delighted with it. Here they 
simply passed it over. 

“Do open this trunk,” I asked one of 
the officials, “‘and see my pajamas.” 

“I don’t think it is necessary, sir,” 
the man answered. 

There was a coldness about it that cut 
me to the quick. 

_ But bad as is the conduct of the Eng- 
lish customs men, the immigration offi- 
cials are even worse. I could not help 
also being struck by the dreadful care- 
lessness with which people are admitted 
into England. There is, it is true, a 
group of officials said to be in charge of 
immigration, but they know nothing of 
the discriminating care exercised on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

“Do you want to know,” I asked of 
one of them, “whether I am a polyga- 
mist?” 

“No, sir,” he said, very quietly. 

“Would you like me to tell you 
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whether I am fundamentally opposed to 
any and every system of government?” 

The man seemed mystified. “‘ No, sir,” 
he said, “I don’t know that I would.” 

“Don’t you care?” I asked. 

“Well, not particularly, sir,” he an- 
swered. 

I was determined to arouse him from 
his lethargy. 

“Let me tell you, then,” I said, “that 
I am an anarchistic polygamist, that I 
am opposed to all forms of government, 
that I object to any kind of revealed 
religion, that I regard the state and 
property and marriage as the mere 
tyranny of the bourgeoisie, and that I 
want to see class hatred carried to the 
point where it forces everyone into 
brotherly love. Now do I get in?” 

The official looked puzzled for a min- 
ute. ‘You are not Irish, are you, sir?” 
he said. 

“No.” 

“Then I think you can come in all 
right,”’ he answered. 

The journey from Liverpool to London 
is like all other English journeys, in 
short. This is due to the fact that Eng- 
land is a small country; it contains only 
50,000 square miles, whereas the United 
States, as everyone knows, contains 
three and a half billion. I mentioned 
this fact to an English fellow passenger 
on the train, together with a provisional 
estimate of the American corn crop for 
1922; but he only drew his rug about his 
knees, took a sip of brandy from his 
traveling flask, and sank into a state 
resembling death. I contented myself 
with jotting down an impression of 
incivility and lack of generosity as two 
phases of English character, and paid 
no further attention to my fellow traveler 
other than to read the labels on his lug- 
gage and to veruse the headings of his 
newspaper by peeping over his shoulder. 

It was my first experience of traveling 
with a fellow passenger in a compartment 
of an English train, and I admit now 
that I was as yet ignorant of the proper 
method of conduct. Later on I became 
fully conversant with the rules of travel 


as understood in England. I should 
have known, of course, that I must on no 
account speak to the man. But I should 
have let down the window a little bit 
and in such a way as to make a strong 
draught on his ear. Had this failed to 
break down his reserve, I should have 
placed a heavy valise in the rack over his 
head, so balanced that it might fall on 
him at any moment. Failing this again, 
I could have blown rings of smoke at 
him or stepped on his feet under a pre- 
tense of looking out of the window. 
Under the English rule, as long as he 
bears this in silence you are not supposed 
to know him. In fact, he is not supposed 
to be there. You and he each presume 
the other to be a mere piece of empty 
space. But let him once be driven to say: 
“Oh, I beg your pardon! I wonder if 
you would mind my closing the window,” 
and he is lost. After that you are en- 
titled to tell him anything about the 
corn crop that you care to. : 

But in the present case I knew nothing 
of this, and after three hours of charming 
silence I found myself in London. 

London, the name of which is already 
known to millions of readers of this 
magazine, is beautifully situated on the 
river Thames, which here sweeps in a 
wide curve and has much the same 
breadth and majesty as the St. Jo River 
at South Bend, Indiana. London, like 
South Bend itself, is a city of clean 
streets and admirable sidewalks, and has 
an excellent water supply. One is at 
once struck by the number of excellent 
and well-appointed motor cars that one 
sees on every hand, the neatness of the 
shops, and the cleanliness and cheerful- 
ness of the faces of the people. In short, 
as an English visitor said of Peterbor- 
ough, Ontario, there is a distinct note of 
optimism in the air. I forget who it 
was who said this, but at any rate I have 
been in Peterborough myself and I have 
seen it. 

Contrary to my expectations and con- 
trary to all our transatlantic precedent, 
I was not met at the depot by one of the 
leading citizens, himself a member of the 
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Municipal Council, driving his own 
motor car. He did nof tuck a fur rug 
about my knees, present me with a 
really excellent cigar, and proceed to 
drive me about the town so as to show 
me the leading points of interest, the 
municipal reservoir, the gas works, and 
the municipal abattoir. In fact, he was 
not there. But I attribute his absence 
not to any lack of hospitality, but merely 
to a certain reserve in the English char- 
acter. They are as yet unused to the 
arrival of lecturers. When they get to 
be more accustomed to their coming they 
will learn to take them straight to the 
municipal abattoir just as we do. 

For lack of better guidance, therefore, 
I had to form my impressions of London 
by myself. In the mere physical sense 
there is much to attract the eye. The 
city is able to boast of many handsome 
public buildings and offices which com- 
pare favorably with anything on the 
other side of the Atlantic. On the bank 
of the Thames itself rises the power house 
of the Westminster Electric Supply Cor- 
poration, a handsome modern edifice in 
the later Japanese style. Close by are 
the commodious premises of the Im- 
perial Tobacco Company, while at no 
great distance the Chelsea Gas Works 
add a striking feature of rotundity. 
Passing northward, one observes West- 
minster Bridge, notable as a principal 
station of the underground railway. 
This station and the one next above it, 
the Charing Cross one, are connected by 
a wide thoroughfare called Whitehall. 
One of the best American drug stores is 
here situated. The upper end of White- 
hall opens into the majestic and spacious 
Trafalgar Square. Here are grouped in 
imposing proximity the offices of the 
Canadian Pacific and other railways, 
the International Sleeping Car Com- 
pany, the Montreal Star, and the Anglo- 
Dutch Bank. Two of the best American 
barber shops are conveniently grouped 
near the Square, while the existence of 
a tall stone monument in the middle of 
the Square itself enables the American 
visitor to find them without difficulty. 
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Passing eastward toward the heart of the 
city, one notes on the left hand the im- 
posing pile of St. Paul’s, an enormous 
church with a round dome on the top, 
suggesting strongly the First Church of 
Christ (Scientist) on Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland. But the English churches not 
being labeled, the visitor is often at a 
loss to distinguish them. 

A little farther on one finds oneself in 
the heart of financial London. Here all 
the great financial institutions of Amer- 
ica—the First National Bank of Mil- 
waukee, the Planters National Bank of 
St. Louis, the Montana Farmers Trust 
Company, and many others have either 
their offices or their agents. The Bank of 
England—which acts as the London 
agent of the Montana Farmers Trust 
Company, and the London County 
Bank, which represents the People’s 
Deposit Company, of Yonkers, New 
York, are said to be in the neighborhood. 

This particular part of London is con- 
nected with the existence of that strange 
and mysterious thing called “the City.” 
I am still unable to decide whether the 
City is a person, or a place, or a thing. 
But as a form of being I give it credit for 
being the most emotional, the most 
volatile, the most peculiar creature in 
the world. You read in the morning 
paper that the City is “deeply de- 
pressed.” At noon it is reported that 
the City is “buoyant,” and by four 
o’clock that the City is “wildly excited.” 

I have tried in vain to find the causes 
of these peculiar changes of feeling. The 
ostensible reasons, as given in the news- 
paper, are so trivial as to be hardly 
worthy of belief. For example, here is 
the kind of news that comes out from 
the City. 


The news that a modus vivendi has been 
signed between the Sultan of Kowfat and the 
Shriek-ul-Islam has caused a sudden buoy- 
ancy in the City. Steel rails, which had been 
depressed all morning, reacted immediately 
while American mules rose up sharply to 


Be ee 
Monsieur Poincaré, speaking at Bordeaux, 
said that henceforth France must seek to re- 
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tain by all possible means the pingpong 
championship of the world: values in the 
City collapsed at once. .. . 

Dispatches from Bombay say that the 
Shah of Persia yesterday handed a golden 
slipper to the Grand Vizier Feebli Pasha as a 
sign that he might go and chase himself: the 
news was at once followed by a drop in oil, 
and a rapid attempt to liquidate everything 
that is fluid... 


But these mysteries of the City I do 
not pretend to explain. I have passed 
through the place dozens of times and 
never noticed anything particular in the 
way of depression or buoyancy, or falling 
oil, or rising rails. But no doubt it is 
there. 

A little beyond the City and farther 
down the river the visitor finds this dis- 
trict of London terminating in the 
gloomy and forbidding Tower, the prin- 
cipal penitentiary of the metropolis. 
Here Queen Victoria was imprisoned for 
many years. 

Excellent gasoline can be had at the 
American garage immediately north of 
the Tower, where motor repairs of all 
kinds are also carried on. 

These, however, are but superficial 
pictures of London, gathered by the 
eye of the tourist. A far deeper meaning 
is found in the examination of the great 
historic monuments of the city. The 
principal ones of these are the Tower of 
London (just mentioned), the British 
Museum, and Westminster Abbey. No 
visitor to London should fail to see 
these. Indeed, he ought to feel that his 
visit to England is wasted unless he has 
seen them. I speak strongly on the 
point because I feel strongly on it. To 
my mind there is something about the 
grim fascination of the historic Tower, 
the cloistered quiet of the Museum, and 
the majesty of the ancient Abbey, which 
will make it the regret of my life that I 
didn’t see any one of the three. I fully 
meant to, but I failed; and I can only 
hope that the circumstances of my 
failure may be helpful to other 
visitors. 

The Tower of London I most certainly 


intended to inspect. Each day, after the 
fashion of every tourist, I wrote for 
myself a little list of things to do, 
and I always put the Tower of Lon- 
don on it. No doubt the reader knows 
the kind of little list that I mean. It 
runs: 

. Go to bank. 

. Buy a shirt. 

. National Picture Gallery. 

. Razor blades. 

. Tower of London. 

. Soap. 

The itinerary, I regret to say, was 
never carried out in full. I was able at 
times both to go to the bank and to buy 
ashirtin a single morning; at other times 
I was able to buy razor blades and al- 
most to find the National Picture Gal- 
lery. Meantime I was urged on all 
sides by my London acquaintances not 
to fail to see the Tower. “There’s a 
grim fascination about the place,” they 
said; “you mustn’t miss it.” I am 
quite certain that in due course of time 
I should have made my way to the 
Tower but for the fact that I made a 
fatal discovery. I found out that the 
London people who urged me to go and 
see the Tower had never seen it them- 
selves. It appears they never go near 
it. One night at a dinner a man next 
to me said: 

“Have you seen the Tower? You 
really ought to. There’s a grim fas- 
cination about it.” 

I looked him in the face. “Have you 
seen it yourself?” I asked. 

“Oh yes,” he answered, “I’ve seen 
ig 

“When?” I asked. 

The man hesitated. “‘When I was 
just a boy,” he said. “My father took 
me there.” 

“How long ago is that?” I inquired. 

“ About forty years ago,” he answered. 
“T always mean to go again, but I don’t 
somehow seem to get the time.” 

After this I got to understand that 
when a Londoner says, “Have you seen 
the Tower of London?” the answer is, 
“No, and neither have you.” 
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Take the parallel case of the British 
Museum. Here is a place that is a 
veritable treasure house, a repository 
of some of the most priceless historical 
relics to be found upon the earth. It 
contains, for instance, the famous Papy- 
rus Manuscript of Thotmes II of the 
first Egyptian dynasty—a thing known 
to scholars all over the world as the old- 
est extant specimen of what can be 
called writing; indeed, one can here see 
the actual evolution (I am quoting from 
a work of reference) from the ideographic 
cuneiform to the phonetic syllabic script. 
Every time I have read about that 
manuscript and have happened to be in 
Orillia (Ontario) or Schenectady (New 
York), or any such place, I have felt 
that I would be willing to take a whole 
trip to England to have five minutes at 
the British Museum, just five, to look at 
that papyrus. Yet as soon as I got to 
London this changed. The railway sta- 
tions of London have been so arranged 
that to get to any train for the north 
or west the traveler must pass the Brit- 
ish Museum. The first time I went by 
it in a taxi I felt quite a thrill. “In- 
side those walls,” I thought to my- 
self, “is the Manuscript of Thotmes 
II.” The next time I actually stopped 
the taxi. 

“Ts that the British Museum?” I 
asked the driver. 

“‘T think it is something of the sort, 
sir,” he said. 

I hesitated. “Drive me,” I said, “to 
where I can buy safety-razor blades.” 

After that I was able to drive past 
the Museum with the quiet assurance of 
a Londoner, and to take part in dinner- 
table discussions as to whether the Brit- 
ish Museum or the Louvre contains the 
greater treasures. It is quite easy, any- 
way. All you have to do is to remember 
that the “Winged Victory” of Samo- 
thrace is in the Louvre and the Papyrus 
of Thotmes II (or some such document) 
is in the Museum. 

The Abbey, I admit, is indeed ma- 
jestic. I did not intend to miss going 
into it. But 1 felt, as so many tourists 
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have, that I wanted to enter it in the 
proper frame of mind. I never got into 
the frame of mind; at least not when 
near the Abbey itself. I have been in 
exactly that frame of mind when on 
State Street, Chicago, or on King Street, 
Toronto, or anywhere three thousand 
miles away from the Abbey. But by 
bad luck I never struck both the frame 
of mind and the Abbey at the same 
time. 

But the Londoners, after all, in not 
seeing their own wonders, are only like 
the rest of the world. The people who 
live in Buffalo never go to see Niagara 
Falls; people in Cleveland don’t know 
which is Mr. Rockefeller’s house, and 
people live and even die in New York 
without going up to the top of the 
Woolworth Building. And, anyway, the 
past is remote and the present is near. 
I know a cab driver in the city of 
Quebec whose business in life it is to 
drive people up to see the Plains of 
Abraham, but unless they bother him to 
do it he doesn’t show them the spot 
where Wolfe fell; what he does point 
out with real zest is the place where 
the mayor and the city council sat on 
the wooden platform that they put 
up for the municipal celebration last 
summer. 

But for the ordinary visitor to London 
the greatest interest of all attaches to 
the spacious and magnificent Parlia- 
ment Buildings. The House of Commons 
is commodiously situated beside the 
river Thames. The principal features of 
the House are the large lunch room on 
the western side and the tea room on the 
terrace on the eastern. A series of 
smaller luncheon rooms extends (appar- 
ently) all round about the premises, 
while a commodious bar offers a ready 
access to the members at all hours of 
the day. While any members are in the 
bar a light is kept burning in the tall 
Clock Tower at one corner of the build- 
ing, but when the bar is closed the light 
is turned off by whichever of the Scotch 
members leaves last. There is a hand- 
some legislative chamber attached to the 
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premises from which—so the antiquari- 
ans tell us—the House of Commons took 
its name. But it is not usual now for the 
members to sit in the legislative cham- 
ber, as the legislation is now all done 
outside, either at the home of Mr. 
Lloyd George or at the National Liberal 
Club, or at one or the other of the news- 
paper offices. The House, however, is 
called together at very frequent inter- 
vals to give it an opportunity of hearing 
the latest legislation and allowing the 
members to indulge in cheers, groans, 
sighs, votes, and other expressions of 
vitality. After having cheered as much 
as is good for them they go back again to 
the lunch rooms and go on eating till 
they are needed again. 

The Parliament Buildings are so 
vast that it is not possible to state 
with certainty what they do, or do not, 
contain. But it is generally said that 
somewhere in the building is the House 
of Lords. When they meet they are 
said to come together very quietly 
shortly before the dinner hour, take 
a glass of dry sherry and a biscuit 
(they are all abstemious men), re- 
ject whatever bills may be _ before 
them at the moment, take another 
dry sherry, and then adjourn for two 
years. 

The public are no longer allowed 
unrestricted access to the Houses of 
Parliament; its approaches are now 
strictly guarded by policemen. In order 
to obtain admission it is necessary now 
either to (A) communicate in writing 
with the Speaker of the House, inclos- 
ing certificates of naturalization and 
proof of identity, or, (B) give the police- 
men five shillings. Method B is the 
one usually adopted. On great nights, 
however, when the House of Commons 


is sitting and is about to do something 


important, such as ratifying’ a Home 
Rule bill, or cheering, or welcoming a 
new lady member, it is not possible to 
enter by merely bribing a policeman 
with five shillings; it takes a pound. 
The English people complain bitterly 
of the rich Americans who have in this 


way corrupted the London public. 
Before they were corrupted they would 
do anything for sixpence. 

No description of London would be 
complete without a reference, however 
brief, to the singular salubrity and 
charm of the London climate. This is 
seen at its best during the autumn and 
winter months. The climate of London, 
and indeed of England generally, is due 
to the influence of the Gulf Stream. 
The way it works is this: The Gulf 
Stream, as it nears the shores of the 
British Isles and feels the propinquity 
of Ireland, rises into the air, turns into 
soup, and comes down on London. At 
times this soup is thin and is in fact 
little more than a mist; at other times 
it has the consistency of a thick potage 
St.-Germain. London people flatter 
their atmosphere by calling it a fog; 
but it is not; it is soup. 

But the notion that no sunlight ever 
gets through and that in the London 
winter people never see the sun, is a 
ridiculous error, circulated, no doubt, 
by the jealousy of foreign nations. I 
have myself seen the sun plainly visible 
in London, without the aid of glasses, 
on a November day in broad daylight; 
and again one night about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, I saw the sun distinctly 
appear through the clouds. The whole 
subject of daylight in the London winter 
is, however, one which belongs rather 
to the technic of astronomy than to a 
paper of description. In practice day- 
light is but little used. Electric lights 
are burned all the time in all private 
houses, buildings, railway stations, and 
clubs. This practice, which is now 
universally observed, is called daylight 
saving. 

But the distinction between day and 
night during the London winter is still 
quite obvious to anyone of an observant 
mind. It is indicated by various signs 
such as the striking of clocks, the tolling 
of bells, the closing of the saloons, and 
the raising of the taxi rates. Expert 
Londoners are able to tell the difference 
between day and night almost as easily 
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as we do, and speak of “this evening” 
and “to-morrow morning” with the 
greatest accuracy. 

It is, however, much less easy to dis- 
tinguish the technical approach of night 
in the other cities of England that lie 
outside the confines, physical and in- 
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tellectual, of London and live in a con- 
tinuous gloom. In such places as the 
great manufacturing cities of Buggin- 
ham-under-Smoke or Gloomsburg-on- 
Ooze night may be said to be perpetual. 
But of these places I propose to speak 
in a later paper. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT BY NIGHT 


BY CARL SANDBURG 

HE stone goes straight. 

A lean swimmer dives into night sky, 
Into half-moon mist. 


Two trees are coal black. 

This is a great white ghost between. 
It is cool to look at. 

Strong men, strong women, come here. 


Eight years is a long time 
To be fighting all the time. 


The republic is a dream. 
Nothing happens unless first a dream. 


The wind bit hard at Valley Forge one Christmas. 
Soldiers tied rags on their feet. 

Red footprints wrote on the snow— 

And stone shoots into stars here, 

Into half-moon mist to-night. 


Tongues wrangled dark at a man. 

He buttoned his overcoat and stood alone. 
In a snowstorm, red holly berries, thoughts, 
He stood alone. 


Women said: He is lonely, 
Fighting, fighting, eight years. 


The name of an iron man goes over the world. 
It takes a long time to forget an iron man. 



























































DOOR MASK AT COLLINTON HOUSE, DORCHESTER 
High Place Hall—The Mayor of Casterbridge 
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GREY'S BRIDGE, DORCHESTER 
The old stone bridge at the lower end of town—The Mayor of Casterbridge 
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WATERSTONE HOUSE, PUDDLETOWN, DORSET 


The home of Bathsheba Everdene—Far from the Madding Crowd 
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*WEATHERBURY” COTTAGE, NEAR PUDDLETOWN 
The cottage of Gabriel Oak—Far from the Madding Crowd 


THE 





WOOLBRIDGE HOUSE AT WOOL, DORSET 


Scene of the honeymoon of Tess and Angel Clare—Tess of the D' Urbervilles 











NORMAN CHURCH, BERE REGIS, DORSET 
The D’Urberville window of the church at ‘ Kingsbere’’—Tess of the D’ Urbervilles 





BINDON ABBEY, DORSET 
The empty stone coffin at the ruined Cistercian Abbey at Wool—Tess of the D'Urbervilles 
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CORFE CASTLE, DORSET 
The “‘Corvsgate’—The Hand of Ethelberta 





INNOCENCE 


BY ROSE WILDER LANE 


HEN Mary Alice came quite 
awake her mother was rubbing 
her face with a cold, wet cloth. They 
were in the little room at the end of the 
car; the floor was shaking like the skin 
of a horse that tries to get rid of a fly, 
and underneath the floor the wheels were 
talking. Clickety-clack! they said, 
Clickety-clack! 

“Wake up, baby,” mother said. 
“We'll be there in a few minutes.”” She 
turned Mary Alice around and began 
buttoning up. A little light ran along 
the edge of the shining washbasin; when 
Mary Alice turned her head the little 
light ran away very quickly, when she 
turned her head the other way it stopped 
suddenly and ran back. 

“Stand still dear!’ mother said. The 
best, beautiful pink dress came jerkily 
down over Mary Alice’s head and was 
buttoned. Then mother turned her 
around again and pushed into place the 
thin curved, red comb that held her hair 
tight. Mother’s eyes were clear, like 
water, and full of happiness. Her two 
hands gave Mary Alice’s face an excited 
little squeeze. 

“We're going to see father and Uncle 
Charley again. Aren’t you glad?” she 
said. 

“Will there be pickaninnies?’’ Mary 
Alice asked, anxiously. Pickaninnies 
were children as black as coal; mother 
had promised that she would see them in 
Florida. Mother said yes, there would 
be pickaninnies. 

Mary Alice sat on the chair while 
mother dressed. When she sat on the 
edge of the chair her legs disappeared; 
when she pulled herself back two feet 
popped up in front of her. That was 
because her legs bent; her legs had 


hinges in them, like doors. Mother’s 
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hair was very long, and no one could see 
at once all the lights that scampered 
through it. Mother’s hands were going 
so fast that they were out of breath, and 
fluttered. When they came to a snarl 
they jerked at it, but mother never 
cried. Her face in the glass smiled at 
Mary Alice. 

“You remember Uncle Charley, don’t 
you?’’ she said. 

Mary Alice remembered Uncle Char- 
ley. When they lived at grandfather’s he 
used to put her high on the big backs of 
the horses at the watering trough. She 
remembered his legs, going into the pile 
of hay in the car that had taken father 
and him down south to Florida. First 
his arms and head went in, and then one 
leg and then the other, and that was the 
last of Uncle Charley. Then there was 
nothing but hay. She must not tell 
anyone that Uncle Charley was in the 
hay, because they were poor, and if peo- 
ple knew that Uncle Charley was going 
to Florida with father and the horses and 
the cow they would not let him go. Fora 
long time Mary Alice had not spoken of 
Uncle Charley, but she remembered him. 
He was big and strong and always 
laughing. 

When the train stopped they got down 
the high car steps and were alone in a 
gray light. Mother looked anxiously 
this way and that, and her hand hurt 
Mary Alice’s. Then she dropped it, and 
father was there. “Hello! Here you 
are!” he said. He and mother looked at 
each other, and it was as though they 
were together in a warm little space. 
Mary Alice was outside, chilly and un- 
comfortable. She tugged at mother’s 
sleeve and said, “Where are the picka- 
ninnies?”” Then they laughed and took 
her into the warmth. 
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“Didn't Charley come?” said mother, 
and father swung Mary Alice into the air 
and kissed her. His face was suddenly 
close and big, a brown, prickly face with 
deep creases in the cheeks. 

The horses and wagon waited by the 
platform. Mary Alice was swung high 
over the wheel into the seat, father and 
mother climbed up beside her, and 
father clucked to the horses. The horses 
walked quickly, jerking their heads, and 
little plops of white dust rose from their 
feet. They passed a store and some low, 
unpainted houses with wide porches. 
Strange trees grew in the yards. Their 
branches grew as though they meant 
something strange and frightening; their 
leaves were like flat green hands with 
wide fingers, and their fruit was black. 
In one of these trees was a black boy. 
He sat on a branch and dangled black 
legs, and with one hand he picked a black 
fruit. His large mouth was very full of 
white teeth, and he bit the black fruit 
with them; he bit it through, and 
laughed. Mary Alice could not look 
away from him; her head turned slowly 
and her eyes stayed fixed on him for a 
long time. 

“Here we are, in the piney woods!” 
said father. The white road went curv- 
ing between straight, tall gray trees that 
had no branches. Far overhead their 
green-black tops whispered breathlessly, 
without stopping, telling something ter- 
rifying. The gray trunks stood still in 
a gray light; they knew, but they were 
silent, and the pale ground looked up at 
them. A smell of dampness and of wet 
paintbrushes was in the air. 

Father’s cheerful voice sounded loud 
and false. Mother’s voice was low and 
unrelenting, as though she were talking 
about telling lies. Uncle Charley was 
her little brother. 

“You must tell me what it is,” she said. 

Mary Alice watched the horses’ ears. 
They turned this way and that, and 
reminded Mary Alice of birds sitting on 
a fence. , 

Suddenly mother cried out, as though 
some one had struck her. Mary Alice 
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looked up quickly. Mother’s face was 
broken. Mother was crying, and nothing 
was safe. Terror and _ strangeness 
reached out of the gray woods and seized 
Mary Alice, and she shrieked, and there 
was nothing anywhere but sobbing and 
screams. Father was talking to her, but 
she could not hear him; and he was hold- 
ing her, but she could not feel that he 
was near. Then he was putting some- 
thing into her hand and telling her to 
taste it. It was sweet and salty. Sugar 
cane, he said; she was to suck it. It was 
smooth and green and round, like a large 
stick of candy. The wagon was still 
jolting on, and she sat tasting the sugar 
cane through her sobs until she fell 
asleep. She fell asleep feeling a blackness 
of something that had got Uncle Charley 
and made mother cry. 

But when she woke there he was. His 
big hands were holding her in the air, and 
he was laughing up at her. His face was 
red-brown and his eyes were very blue, 
and beneath the edge of his blue shirt 
was the strip of pinky-white skin; he 
had just come in from the fields and was 
putting her up on the big horse. No, 
there was the wagon and a strange, zig- 
zag fence and many large, fresh chips 
scattered around a new house in the 
piney woods. She was in Florida, and 
Uncle Charley was here, too, and safe. 

“Oh!” she cried, hugging his neck 
tight. “Mother cried about you, and I 
was afraid!” 

The last sob came unexpectedly out 
of her throat, and then she felt a queer 
stillness. She slid to the ground. There 
was a strange woman, a black-haired, 
black-eyed, red-cheeked woman in a 
beautiful, bright-red dress. She was 
fascinating, like grandfather’s big brown 
horse that lived behind bars and had 
once killed a man. 

“This is your new Aunt Molly, Mary 
Alice,” said mother. Mother’s face was 
smiling, but mother was not smiling. 
Mary Alice took tight hold of mother’s 
brown skirt and held out a hand. 

“How do you do, Aunt Molly?” she 
said, carefully. 
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“The other hand, dear,’’ said mother. 

Mary Alice saw Aunt Molly’s bare 
feet, bare and brown and dusty with 
white dust. She looked up the beautiful 
red skirt to Aunt Molly’s hands that 
were on Aunt Molly’s hips, and on up 
to the bright-colored face. The face 


tipped back, a thick, white throat came ~ 


up out of the red collar, and suddenly 
Aunt Molly laughed a short, queer laugh. 

“Well, nyow,” she said, “I’m right 
proud to meet you,” and she shook 
Mary Alice’s hand as though she were 
making fun. But it was the right hand. 
Aunt Molly’s red lips curled and showed 
her white teeth; she was like the big 
brown horse laying back his ears, and 
Mary Alice backed quickly against 
mother. Everything was wrong and she 
did not know why; she only wanted to 
get away, and, turning, she hid her face 
against mother and shut her eyes. 

Then they were all going into the 
house. The house was made of new yel- 
low boards and smelled good. There was 
a room with a cook stove and table, and 
a room with the big bed and Mary 
Alice’s cot. It was a nice house, only 
Uncle Charley did not live with them 
any more. He lived in another house 
with Aunt Molly. Aunt Molly took him 
away, and at the gate he stopped to 
look back at mother. Mother and Mary 
Alice stood in the doorway and waved 
good-by to Uncle Charley, but Aunt 
Molly did not look back. She walked 
fast down the road, and her red skirt 
switched behind her like a tail. 

Mother was very busy and did not 
say a word. She unpacked the trunk 
and put on her blue apron and let down 
the long braid of her hair that stayed in 
a knot only when she was playing grown- 
up. For mother was not really grown-up, 
like father; she liked to sing and dress 
dolls and play games with toes. Only 
to-day she did not feel like playing. She 
bathed Mary Alice sternly in the tin 
washbasin, and swept, and got supper. 
Her forehead was pulled into little 
lumps, and her mouth was queer and 
tight. When father came in from doing 


the chores she dished up the potatoes 
and cut the johnnycake and set Mary 
Alice on the Bible in the chair without 
saying anything until father put his 
arms around her, and then she cuddled 
her head beside his chin and cried again. 

“Oh, how could he? How could he?” 
she said. 

“He didn’t do it,” said father, bit- 
terly. “He’s a Northerner, and she 
wanted him. She got around him some- 
how. They say she drugged him.” 

Mary Alice sat amazed, holding her 
knife straight up in her fist. “‘ Drugged,” 
she said to herself. “‘Dragged. I drug; 
I dragged. She dragged herself around 
him. She drugged herself around him.” 
It made a song in her mind and she 
began to sing it, pounding on the table 
with the handle of the knife, until 
mother startled her with a_ sharp, 
“Stop it, Mary Alice!” 

Mary Alice went to sleep every night 
hearing the piney woods whispering to- 
gether, and when she woke in her cot 
they were still whispering. The piney 
woods had no leaves, only long things 
like red and brown darning needles. 
She must not go far from the house— 
there were snakes in the piney woods. 
She might go with mother to bring water 
from the spring. The water came out in 
the ground and made a little pool that 
twisted in the middle, then it ran 
stealthily away into shadows. The air 
was thick and moldy with smells, and 
by the water grew a fascinating horrible 
plant that ate flies. 

Uncle Charley came every day to help 
father dig a well outside the kitchen 
door. He was busy and did not feel like 
playing. He dug himself down to the 
waist and then down to the shoulders, 
and then he went down into the ground 
in a bucket on a rope. He sent up the 
bucket full of red mud, and father 
dumped it. Mary Alice played with the 
mud and made things; she set them in 
a row in the sun and they turned to rock. 
Mother said she was making mud pies, 
but they were not pies, they were just 
shapes she thought of. At noon Uncle 
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Charley came out of the ground and 
washed and ate dinner. He said it was 
like old times to eat honest-to-gosh cook- 
ing again, and mother looked sad. 
Uncle Charley should not say honest-to- 
gosh; it was a bad word. 

“Will you stay to supper, Charley?” 
mother said. 

Uncle Charley made marks with his 
toe in the red mud. “Hang it all! yes,” 
he said. 

After supper ne sat with father on 
the doorstep and mother sat near them 
in the rocking-chair and sang songs to 
them; they forgot it was bedtime. Aunt 
Molly came up the road in the moon- 
light, her face and her arms and her feet 
were white in the moonlight, and she 
stood at the edge of the piney woods and 
called: 

“Charley!” 

Mother asked her to come in, but she 
said, “‘ No thanks; I reckon we-all ’Il be 
gitting along home.” 

Uncle Charley did not come any more 
to dig, and father and mother talked 
about it. Mother said they must be 
nice to Aunt Molly. She did not want 
to, but she pinned up her hair and put 
on her sunbonnet and she and Mary 
Alice went up the white road. Sunshine 
slanted through the piney woods and 
struck the white road. Lizards lay on the 
zigzag fence waggling their sleek throats, 
and ants went across the road in crawl- 
ing lines, little red lines and big black 
lines. White dust was on the toes of 
Mary Alice’s little shoes and mother’s 
big shoes. 

They came to Uncle Charley’s house. 
It was made of logs,and skins were spread 
out on the walls. The ground around it 
was bare and hard and hens were walk- 
ing about. Large bony dogs with flap- 
ping ears stood up and growled, but 
Aunt Molly came to the door and said: 

“Hesh up, you ornery dawgs! I’m 
right proud to see you-all,”’ she said, 
looking at mother’s calico dress. “‘ We- 
all ain’t fine like Northerners, but sech 
as we got is good enough for we-uns. 
Light ’n’ come in.” 
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Mother laughed as though she nad 
been running; she said polite things 
while they went into the house. It was 
logs on the inside, too, and bits of day- 
light came through between them. 
Women and many children were sitting 
around the fireplace. They were all bare- 
footed and wore queer gray dresses, and 
they all looked at mother’s dress and at 
Mary Alice’s shoes. A woman put out a 
long skinny arm and pulled Mary Alice 
close to her. The woman's face was all 
deep-brown wrinkles and her chewing 
mouth was somehow like a rog jumping. 

“Nyow here’s a right peart little girl,” 
she said. “I'd give a pretty for a little 
girl like you.” 

Mary Alice shyly said nothing, lean- 
ing against the woman’s friendly knee. 

Aunt Molly sat on her heels by the 
fireplace, mixing cornmeal and water 
with her fingers. She took handfuls of it 
and patted them flat between her hands; 
she made a print of her hands on each 
side. Mary Alice admired it very much. 
Then Aunt Molly laid the yellow cake in 
the ashes and covered it with ashes and 
made another. 

Each woman had only one or two long 
yellow teeth, but they never stopped 
brushingthem. They dipped little sticks 
into boxes of brown dust, and chewed, and 
spit into the fireplace. Mary Alice had 
never seen anyone spit so far and so 
well. There was a box on the knee beside 
her, and she looked into it, politely. 
The woman understood; she dipped her 
stick into the box and twirled it until it 
was brown, and offered it to Mary Alice. 
Mary Alice took it eagerly, but mother’s 
eyes opened wide, and then she shook 
her head. 

“She’s too little yet, I’m afraid,” 
mother said, and her blue eyes were very 
blue in her pink face. “Thank the lady 
nicely, and put it back, Mary Alice,” 
and mother looked around at the faces 
timidly. 

““My childern’s dipped snuff sence 
they was weanlings,” said the woman. 

Mary Alice wanted to cry, but she let 
the woman take back the stick. Aunt 
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Molly stood up, and made again that 
frightening sound like a laugh. Mary 
Alice felt queer, as though she were big 
and mother little and something wanted 
to hurt mother; she went and stood with 
her back against mother. 

The men came tramping in. They 
were Aunt Molly’s brothers—tall, loud 
men, even bigger than Uncle Charley. 
They hung their guns on the wall and 
were noisy; they slapped their big hands 
on Aunt Molly’s shoulders, and she 
laughed. Aunt Mbolly’s black eyes 
seemed hot, her black hair was alive. 
It did not hang limp like the other 
women’s, but each lock of it curled and 
twisted into the air. She did not look at 
Uncle Charley, and he did not speak to 
mother. All the women sat by the fire 
while the men ate, and Aunt Molly 
went back and forth with dishes. When 
her feet touched the floor they seemed to 
bound. The corn cakes smelled good 
and Mary Alice was hungry, but she 
was afraid of the big men, and even 
mother seemed strange. 

Uncle Charley was the last of the men 
to go. He stood in the doorway turning 
his hat in his fingers and not looking at 
anybody. Then he went away and all 
the women got up and began putting 
the children on the benches by the table 
and finding places themselves. Some one 
filled Mary Alice’s tin dish with grease 
and meat and corn cake; there was a 
confusing noise of voices and tin cups 
rattling, a woman slapped a boy and he 
howled, and suddenly Mary Alice cried: 

“T don’t want nasty black things to 
eat with! Why aren’t they white, 
mother, like ours?” 

Everybody looked at her, and mother 
reached down and took her under one 
arm and carried her out of the house; 
Mary Alice did not know why. Mother 
did not listen to anything she said; 
mother set her down hard and held her 
head under one arm and lifted up her 
skirts and struck her from behind. Mary 
Alice yelled with amazement and terror. 
Mother struck her more than once, and 
then said: 


“Now come in this house, and eat, 
and don’t let me hear another word out 
of you!” 

Mary Alice sat bowed on the bench 
and swallowed as much as she could. 
She was most miserable. Afterward they 
went home, and all down the white road 
Mary Alice did not say anything, only 
she looked up at mother now and then 
and felt confused. When they got home 
she hurried into the house and sat alone 
in a corner, holding her rag doll. 

The days were forlorn. Uncle Charley 
did not come, father did not laugh, and 
mother never tickled toes any more when 
she pulled the covers off the cot in the 
mornings. Father had finished the well; 
there was no more red clay, and in the 
yard there were only lizards and ants to 
watch. 

One night Mary Alice had a dream. 
She dreamed that some one came tap- 
ping at the door in the night. Father 
said, ““Who’s there?” and Uncle Char- 
ley’s voice answered, very low. Father 
got up and lighted the lamp in the 
kitchen, and mother got up. Mary Alice 
thought she sat up in bed and looked 
through the door into the kitchen. 

Mother’s long braid hung down her 
wrapper, and mother said to father: 
“No! I won’t do it, Howard. Every- 
thing we own in the world is in this 
farm. You won't be driven off it while 
I have anything to say about it.” 

Father’s wrinkles were deep black 
marks on his face above the lamp. He 
said, “ Well, but Mary—” 

“T don’t believe it, anyway!’ mother 
said. “She couldn’t hate us like that. 
What have we ever done to her?” 

Uncle Charley’s voice was there, but 
Mary Alice could not see Uncle Charley. 
Mother turned guickly and spoke to- 
ward the voice. 

“Well, why don’t you?” she said. 
“You don’t belong with such people. 
You used to be the finest boy in Webster 
County, and what’s she doing to you? 
You know it isn’t true; you know I’ve 
never said a word to turn you against 
her, but I say it now. Yes, leave her! 
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Married or not married, there’s some 
things wrong in the sight of God. If 
you'll come with us, Charley, we'll go. 
We'll go back home.” 

Then Mary Alice heard the piney 
woods whispering, and she was fright- 
ened and cold and wanted to call to 
mother, but did not dare. 

Uncle Charley said, “It’s too late, 
Mary.” 

Mother said: “It isn’t too late. Yes, 
I say it. I don’t care if you’d married 
her twenty times—” 

Then Uncle Charley said a strange 
thing. He said: “Mary, you don’t 
know—you don’t know what she’d do. 
The moon’s shining.”” Mother’s face 
went all still and hard in the lamplight. 
Then she was out of sight, and Mary 
Alice heard ber crying voice, “Ob, Char- 
ley, don’t! don’t!” and a_ terrible, 
hoarse, gasping sound. Father coughed, 
and then he grew very large and very 
small and the terrible sounds went on 
and on, until Mary Alice opened her 
eyes. The sounds were only the whis- 
pering of the piney woods and mother 
was combing her hair in the morning. 

“Where is Uncle Charley?” said Mary 
Alice. “Mother, is the moon shining?” 

“What do you mean?” mother ex- 
claimed. “‘ You’ve been dreaming, Mary 
Alice. Nobody’s been here. Moonshin- 
ing is a bad word. You must never say 
it again.”” Mary Alice’s bewilderment 
opened her mouth, but mother was so 
stern that she closed it again. 

After breakfast mother took Mary 
Alice between her knees and spoke to 
her seriously. “I want you to listen to 
me, Mary Alice,” she said. “ You must 
never eat anything that anyone gives 
you. Never eat anything until I give it 
to you, or father. Do you understand?” 

“Oh, mother,” said Mary Alice, 
“aren't you ever going to tickle my toes 
again, ever, ever, any more?” 

Mother scrunched her up tight in her 
warm, clean-smelling calico lap and arms, 
laughing and catching her breath. But 
in a minute she was stern again. “Lis- 
ten, dear. You must never, never eat 
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anything until I say you may. Do you 
understand? Tell me, Mary Alice.” 

“T must never eat anything until you 
say I may,” said Mary Alice, remember- 
ing hard. And next morning mother 
tickled her toes, but it was not as it used 
to be, and Mary Alice did not want 
mother to do it because she was asked. 

One could play in the garden, putting 
the peanut blossoms to bed. Mary Alice 
had carefully picked up the peanut 
blossoms and dusted them, until father 
found her doing it. He laughed then, 
and called mother to laugh, too. Peanut 
blossoms must dig down into the ground 
to make peanuts. So now she put them 
in little holes and buried them—the 
peanut blossoms were glad because she 
was helping them. 

“Well, I guess we'll have to live on 
the peanuts,” father said. The cow was 
dead. He had found her in the piney 
woods with her legs cut, so he had had 
to kill her, and there would not be any 
little calf. Mother looked sick. She 
said: **How can human beings do such 
things! But I won’t back down for 
them,” she said; “‘it’s like going away 
and leaving Charley.” 

There were no more peanut blossoms. 
Under the ground there were peanuts, 
and father was digging them up; some 
day mother would roast them. The 
banana plant in the yard had grown 
taller than Mary Alice; its broad leaves 
hung limp and warm in the sun. Beneath 
it on the ground a moth fluttered; it 
was alive, but it was covered with ants. 
The ants were eating it. Mary Alice got 
a grass stem and fought them. She 
poked them off as fast as she could, but 
they kept coming, and the poor moth 
fluttered. She must not touch moths, 
a touch brushed the weeny little feathers 
off their wings, and hurt them. Mary 
Alice fought the ants as fast as she 
could, but in a moment the moth jerked, 
twisted up its legs, and died. Mary 
Alice stood up. Aunt Molly was leaning 
on the fence, watching her from the 
shadows of a sunbonnet. She did not 


speak, but beckoned with her hand. 
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“See what I’ve fetched you hon- 
ey,” she said, like a secret. She un- 
eurled her fingers, and on her palm was 
a little red ball. “It’s spruce gum,” she 
said. “It grows in the piney woods. 
Your aunt Molly’s fetched it and chawed 
it all soft for you.” 

She felt warm and grateful toward 
Aunt Molly. But Aunt Molly’s eyes 
were strange; their look came out of 
them and pushed Mary Alice’s gaze 
down. She could not look at Aunt Molly. 
She turned the red Lall over in her hand. 

“Chaw it,” said Aunt Molly. “Chaw 
it.” 

It was only to chaw; it was not some- 
thing to eat. Mary Alice lifted it to her 
mouth, and then took it down and looked 
at it again. But it was not to eat. The 
screen door slammed, and she looked 
up guiltily. 

“Mother, see!” she said. “See what 
Aunt Molly gave me! Mother, can I eat 
it? It’s gum.” 

Mother looked at Aunt Molly. Aunt 
Molly stood up straight, and the sun- 
bonnet fell back; her face came out 
hard and bright, and she smiled at 
mother. 

“Yes, Mary Alice,” you may have it,” 
said mother, and just as joy leaped in 
Mary Alice, mother’s hand came down 
quickly and took the red ball. “After 
supper,” she said. 

Mary Alice looked up, protesting, and 
was struck silent. Something vast and 
terrible was there, in the air, invisible, 
coming out of the eyes of Aunt Molly 
and mother. Mary Alice’s legs stumbled 
as mother led her by the hand into the 
house. 

Mother sat down and took Mary Alice 
into her lap. She rocked her for a while 
and then said: 

“Mary Alice, I promised you the gum, 
and mother always keeps her promises. 
The gum is yours. Will you give it to 
me for a pan of peanuts?” 

Mary Alice thought. She thought of 
the red ball, how good it looked, and she 
thought of hot, crackling peanuts. 

“A large pan?” she asked. 


“The black baking pan,” said mother. 

“All right,” said Mary Alice. Mother 
got the black baking pan and filled it 
with peanuts. She put the pan in the 
even and shut the oven door. Then she 
went out. Mary Alice sat on a stool and 
waited. She looked at the sunshine on 
the floor and at the ironing board laid 
en the backs of the two chairs; she 
heard the piney woods whispering, and 
the safe sound of the teakettle. Now and 
then she sniffed. She smelled the pea- 
nuts. She smelled them very loud. She 
began to smell them anxiously; they 
smelled burning. She was trying to open 
the oven door when suddenly some one 
seized her. Mother had her tight; 
mother was shaking and sobbing and 
laughing, her face was wet and twisted 
against Mary Alice’s. Mary lice 
shrieked aloud and struggled, screaming. 

Father came in, running, the hoe in 
his hand. Mother cried: “She died! 
She’s dead!”’ and laughed horribly. 

Father shook them both. ““O my God! 
O my God! What is it?” he said. 
“Answer me!” 

Mother stumbled across the floor, car- 
rying Mary Alice to the doorway. Out- 
side, on the stain of red mud, the 
Plymouth Rock hen lay dead with her 
bead on. 

“TI threw it to her, and she swallowed 
it, and died,”’ said mother. 

And Mary Alice sincerely wept, be- 
cause she had liked the hen, too. Father 
and mother comforted her, and talked 
over her head. 

There was no supper that night. Mary 
Alice was given a piece of bread and 
butter, and she was not to be put to 
bed. Father had hitched up the horses, 
and they were going back to grand- 
father’s. Trunks and boxes were packed 
and piled in the wagon, with the stove and 
table and chairs and the sacks of peanuts. 
As soon as it was dark they started. 

The piney woods were shadowy in the 
moonlight and things without shapes 
moved through them; the horses’ feet 
made dull thudding sounds and the 
wagon creaked, the harness jingled. 
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They had gone a long way, but Mary 
Alice was still awake when the horses 
shied and some one was holding on to 
the wheel and looking upward. 

“Good-by!” Uncle Charley panted. 
“T just made it in time across the hill 
way. I thought I'd get there and fight 
‘em with you. But it’s better for you 
this way. Don’t stop. Keep going. 
They'll be at the house in half an hour. 
Good-by.” 

Mother leaned down to him. “Get in 


and come with us,” she said. ‘Oh, 
Charley, how’ll I ever stand it? We'll 


get you off, somehow, Charley. I can’t 
go away and leave you here.” 
The piney woods were still, listening. 
“God! Mary, I can’t,” Uncle Charley 
said. “You don’t know her. She’s got 


/ 
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me. She’d have the revenuers after me 
to-morrow. I—I ’ain’t got the nerve, 
any more. You better hurry on. Good- 
by. I— Good-by, Mary!” 

Then he was gone, and father put his 
arm around mother and clucked to the 
horses. Mary Alice thought at first that 
mother was crying, but she was not; she 
was quite still. 

“Aren’t we going to see Uncle Charley 
again?’ Mary Alice asked. 

“Hush, Mary Alice!’ said father. 

The piney woods were filled with 
strangeness; the gray, straight trunks 
moved stealthily, and the road was a 
glimmer that went out in darkness 
ahead. But Mary Alice slipped away 
from all vague wonderings into the cozi- 
ness of sleep. 


IN APRIL 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


HAT is that sound I hear 

At the green turn o’ the year?— 
That sound, as of clustering hosts 
Of angels, or pale ghosts! 


It is the marching, in each meadow and pass, 
Of the great congregation of the grass! 


What is that voice which sings 
And a wild new message brings?— 
That voice with its silver word: 
None sweeter has mortal heard. 


It is the singing of a million songs 
To shatter all the world’s confusion and wrongs! 


What is that ache in my heart, 

And why do the swift tears start 

When beauty like this comes back 
. Down Time’s immeasurable track? 


It is sharp joy, that ever is tinged with pain: 
Like sun of gold, and then—the whispering rain! 

















MRS. O'BRYAN’S PORCH OVERLOOKS A TANGLE OF FLOWERS 


THE JOURNAL OF A MUD HOUSE 


PART II 


BY ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT 


TesuquE, June 29th. 

OME of the Southwestern native 

spirit has got into my blood. I 
should love to linger in the Santa Fe 
Plaza on a fine summer morning. In- 
stead, I tie my horse at the corner of 
the Governor’s Palace and hurry through 
the long brown colonnade. ‘Not one 
look at the prehistoric pottery. José 
needs nails, locks for the doors, hinges. 
What a job it is to rebuild an adobe 
casa! 

“ Buenos dias, patrona!” 

No mistaking that voice. There in the 
middle of the blazing street, his thin 
legs astride a diminutive gray burro, sits 
Salomé, our neighbor of Tesuque, two 
pack animals laden with wood before 
him. He lifts his hat, his little brown 
face spread over with a grin at his hum- 
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ble mode of address. “Patrona!” I 
smell a rat. Salomé has thought better 
of his sulking. . . . Yes, he is asking 
me to allow him to cut our wood. And 
his son, Pedro, would be useful if we 
needed an extra workman. 

“We'll think about it.” 

“ Esta bueno, patrona. Muy bien.” So, 
grinning back at me, he ambles on to 
barter his wood for groceries, I suppose, 
on the other side of the Plaza. 

This shady quadrangle—green space 
in a burnt land, spot to gossip and trade 
and watch the *muchachas walk by—is 
a straight Spanish inheritance, and 
seems still to belong to Salomé and his 
kind. A vaguely cowboyish artist comes 
out of the New Museum as I pass. I 
suppose he thinks he owns the Plaza. 
A long row of Ford trucks parked in 
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front of the new movie theater (adobe 
towers can be overdone): of course, the 
confident American farmers think they 
are its lords and masters. But so far as 
I can see, every single Plaza bench is 
occupied by tawny furrowed persons 
who smell of a long, dusty road from a 
tawny furrowed cation. Our Mexican 
neighbors of Tesuque never say, “I am 
going to town”; they always go “to the 
Plaza.” I am just beginning to under- 
stand the symbolism, the lure it has 
kept from the pioneer days for the scat- 
tered ranches and villages of the Santa 
Fe region. 

As I approach the Capital City Bank 
a wagon with a round canvas top like a 
plump white sausage drives up to the 
curb. On its seat two dark men in som- 
breros; behind, on a pile of alfalfa, a 
dark woman wearing over her head a 
black shawl with heavy knotted fringe. 
The woman climbs down, shakes out her 
purple-satin skirt, adjusts her shawl in 
the manner of Seville, and starts for the 
cathedral. One of the men descends 
lights a cigarette, looks easily 
about, spies a crony, and lounges with 
him to the Plaza bench, violently gestur- 


also, 
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ing. I'll walk by. . . . Yes, I guessed 
right! The word that resounds is 


“Bursum.” 

My politicians are the same type as 
the men Gertrude and I employ for the 
repairs to our mud house. Fifty years 
ago their grandfathers were peons, to all 
intents and purposes slaves of the big 
Spanish landowners of the old Territory. 


Yet now these humble descendants 
wield the controlling vote in New 
Mexico. It is fashionable to call them 


“a race in decay.” If so, decadence 
does not imply subservience to the 
American or Spanish-American ranchers 
who have gradually replaced the Span- 
ish overlords. That I have already dis- 
covered. I met a descendant of the 
Conquistadores last year who winced 
visibly at the word “Mexican” and 
called too often on the memory of his 
ancestors. The “dominant American” 
had trodden rather brutally on his toes. 
But I wonder whether the native culture 
of the peasant Spaniard has not been 
fortified rather than transformed by 
“American influences.” Neither sage- 
brush nor pifion seems more tenacious. 
We note, to be sure, a few signs of mod- 

















MRS. O’BRYAN DRIVING HER HAY RAKE 
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ernism: Matias knows that New York 
is on the Atlantic Ocean; Josephine 
Alarid, our serving maid at our lodgings 
in town, would rather die than wear her 
mother’s black shaw] to mass, though it 
is wondrously becoming to her clear 
brown skin. But Salomé? I doubt if he 
is especially different from his great- 
grandfather. For instance, he builds a 
new well, but continues to dip water 
from the irrigation 

ditch for drinking. 


OF 
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that goes on inside one’s head to the jog 
trot of a horse, with the sun burning 
down on hard white road and _ pinion- 
dotted distance, can be called thought. 
About as intellectual as the purr of a cat 
behind the stove, this sense of physical 
well-being that fills me. Yet there is 
nothing really lulling and comatose 
about the New Mexico sun and heat. 
That’s where the Southwest is different 

from the South. 

One’s senses are al- 





And he ealls no 
woman patrona in 
his heart. Isn't 
his adobe casa as 
good as or better 
than ours? And 
he has what we 


have not—a burro 
or two, several 
cows and pigs, 
some fields of al- 
falfa and chili, and 
a long, long hour, 


after he trades his 
wood, to discuss 
the disposition of 
his valuable vote 
in the Plaza of the 
state capital. 


Reflections on 
the country and 
people string them- 
selves along the six 
miles to Tesuque 
(Gertrude is car- 





ways keen, one’s 
mind is always 
awake, thanks to 
the fillip of altitude 
in the air and the 
extraordinary 
stimulus that 
comes from mere 
vision. 

Vision is never 
twice alike. To- 
day, as I reach the 
top of the rise that 
commands the vast 
view of the Rio 
Grande Valley, I 
seem to be looking 
down into a giant 
contour map—or 
perhaps from some 
high-poised planet 
into the mountains 
of themoon. These 
loose, sandy wastes 
were lifted, seons 
ago, into queer 








penter hunting and 
I ride on ahead to 
see that José does 
not do irreparable 
harm to the living-room floor). Anhour’s 
solitary ride is a rather pleasant oasis ina 
day that beginsand ends with the sociabil- 
ities of the Camino del Monte Sol, and 
continues through the midday heat with 
the acute conflicts of Tesuque building. 
It is impossible to describe the vortex of 
activity in which we are whirled from 
cockcrow to sunset. But here at least I 
can gather my thoughts—if the process 


ALVINA AND LUCIANA READY 
TO PLASTER 


ridgy whorls by a ti- 
tanic blast of wind, 
and then aban- 
doned to silence 
and immobility. ... Yesterday the color- 
ing was pure joyous color—yellow, red, 
purple, blue—no line, nodetail. Theday 
before it was all geometrical pattern— 
long horizontal sweeps of mesa, sharp 
slants of aspiring mountain, with nothing 
but cerulean space swimming between. 
To-morrow, every rock stratum, every 
flat roof, will stand out with microscopic 
clarity. No, the land is never twice alike 
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save in that magnitude and that majesty 
which give a stretch to the soul—or 
make it feel like a needle point in eter- 
nity. I can’t be sure yet what the coun- 
try does to my soul, but I know it keeps 
my eyes in such a state of bedazzlement 
that I have difficulty, once arrived at our 
devastated hilltop, 

in focusing them on 
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is a comfort to get away from repairs 
and Mexicans for an hour to the cool 
adobe in the apple orchard below. An 
adobe under a desert hill is capable, we 
discover, of having within an air of 
Middle Western comfort, even to pol- 
ished oak and brass bedsteads. 

The telephone 
rings while we are at 





a floor. 


Here is a speci- 
men of the conver- 
sation that ensues: 

I: “José, that 
board is five inches 
short of the wall.” 

J. (with a hen- 
pecked sigh): “ Pard- 
ner’’ (he means 
my friend Ger- 
trude) “‘he not like 
knot holes.”’ 

is “Dut 


you 
should save the 
boards with knot 


holes for the roof.” 
J. (shrugging his 
shoulders): ‘‘ Matias 
he bad 
lumber.” 
I (firmly): “José, 


choose 








table. Mrs. Harsh, 
a young womanstill, 
dark, and burnt 
darker by the sun, 
jumps up to answer: 
“Yes, it sure is. 
No, I didn’t 
get to go to town 
to-day. . . . Why, 
I use Swansdown 
for my cake. 
Sure I'll give it to 
you—three cups of 
flour, four eggs .. .”” 
It seemed to me 
at first that farm 
life in the South- 
west does not differ 
greatly from farm 
life in New England. 
Yet it differs in one 
essential at least. It 








take up that board 
and use another.” 

J. (bending his lit- 
tle black head crossly over the board and 
ripping it away so roughly that it splits in 
two): “That fél-low” (now he is trying 
to shift the blame to Steffanson, our late 
Swedish carpenter) “he no sabe how 
lay two by four.” 

What is one to do with such a work- 
man? All Latin peoples are not, alas! 
gifted for craftsmanship. Anything less 
like French technic than Mexican tech- 
nic can hardly be imagined. Another 
window frame gauged during the time 
we spent at dinner at the Harshes’ just 
now. 

An excellent farmhouse dinner it was. 
Our sketchy and increasingly dusty 
lunches by the acequia are over and it 


THE WALL THAT 


is founded on hope, 
not on despair; on 
action, not on in- 
hibition. Nosetting 
your teeth to meet the hard and grim in 
Tesuque; the world looks sunny. The 
children’s faces show it. Edith’s—a 
lovely, fresh young face below a crown 
of brown-gold hair—somehow reveals 
that at nineteen she can fully and 
freely choose her woman’s destiny in 
this underfeminized land. And four- 
teen-year-old Frank, without a com- 
plex to impede, wants, with an open- 
hearted smile, “to go East to college 
and be an engineer.”” His father and 
mother smile more soberly. They have 
neither of them seen the Atlantic or the 
Pacific. 

Conversation is chiefly agricultural. 
Few apples this year. But the first cut- 


BUCKLED 
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ting of alfalfa is just fine, and two more 
to come before summer ends. 

“T have the water to-morrow,” says 
the rancher, with satisfaction. 

“But can’t anyone draw on the irri- 
gation ditch when he pleases?” asks 
Gertrude. 

Far from it. “The water” so essential 
to all Southwestern farming is appor- 
tioned in turns by a potentate called the 
“* Mayordomo”—a Mexican potentate 
whose decisions are 
not always popular 


locomotion but walking, from Mr. 
Harsh’s milk truck to José’s old buggy. 
So we are delighted when the two friends 
who share our town popotte decide to 
ride out to join us instead, at the incom- 
parable sunset hour. 

Nan Mitchell gravitates naturally 
toward the view and the frying pan. She 
loves great spaces and, after her experi- 
ence in Serbia and devastated France, 
has a tendency to do more than her 
share of hard work. 
Katharine, the 





with the ‘Ameri- 
canos.”” 

“You'll meet him 
soon enough. Aone- 
eyed fellow.” Mr. 
Harsh finds Mexi- 
cans to be “folks 
you can get on with 
if you treat ‘em 
right. No reason 
why they’d be your 
slaves.” His wife 
joins in, “The peo- 
ple around here are 
all good people.” I 
needn't be afraid to 
live alone when Ger- 
trude goes. : 
This pair has a rare 
poise and kindness 
and a humorous 
tolerance of our ten- 
derfootedness. 
They never offer a 








artist, is fascinated 
by the details of 
building and decora- 
tion; she moves in- 
stinctively toward 
our paint pots—not 
to mention our 
acequia, into which 
she plunges almost 
before she gets off 
“Old Blue.” She 
chooses a secluded 
mint-bordered 
curve where no- 
body but one of the 
little Salomés, herd- 
ing calves and cows 
down from the hills 
for the night, could 
be a witness. Kath- 
arine fits, as noother 
Easterner does, into 
the New Mexican 
scene. Her thin, 








suggestion, but are 
ready with a gen- 
erous and helpful 
one when we ask for 
it. Whatever our Mexican neighbors 
may prove, we are extraordinarily lucky 
in our American neighbors. 


TesuqueE, July 2d. 
We are cooking supper to-night on the 
ridge, over a fire built of odds and ends 
of lumber. It is a chore to get to the 
other side of Santa Fe in time for an 
evening meal after a day of Tesuque 
labors. We have tried every form of 


DEMOLISHING THE KITCHEN WALL 


sinewy figure, her 
fascinating little 
dark face, her mop 
of black bobbed hair, 
her bright-colored clothes, might have a 
Spanish derivation. All the Mexicans 
adore her—even our neighbor readily 
lends a coffee pot at her behest. Even 
his snooping poodle licks her hand. She 
insists we misunderstand them both. 
To-night we look with new feelings on 
the triangular field with the group of 
cottonwoods at its apex which stretches 
from the acequia back to Salomé’s cor- 
ral. It belongs by rights to this estate 
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and, in spite of excellent resolutions to 
get in no deeper, we have ended by buy- 
ing it from Williams—“about an acre.” 
We shall put in alfalfa, and maybe a cor- 
ral at the far end for our horses. 

Of course, José’s promises to finish up 
this week have come to naught. Floors 
done, window frames in, but still no sign 
of a kitchen. We have accepted as part 
of the Mexican genius that crookedness 
which Robert Edmond Jones put, from 
New Mexican in- 
spiration, into the 
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one to the other of these four ladies in 
riding breeches engaged in unknown 
rites. One thin one with a bright-red 
handkerchief tied over her hair, mixing 
blue calcimine. Two other tall and thin 
ones kneeling over a fire. And another, 
neither tall nor thin, writing in a book. 
Not till I gave him some oranges for his 
children did he leave, murmuring under 
his breath. Tesuque is used enough 
to American farmers’ wives, but finds 

us a remarkable 





background of his 
Macbeth. Every 
one of the four doors 
in our living room is 
a different size and 
set at a different un- 
even angle. (The 
door into the din- 
ing room is so low 
that Gertrude gives 
her tall head a 
crack every time 
she goes through.) 
But we do somehow 
want the doors to 
open and the win- 
dows to shut! One 
of the troubles with 
José and Ramon is 
that they each have 
asecondary occupa- 
tion—playing the 








species. 
Rancuo Esconp1po, 
July 3d. 
This is the first 
really peaceful day 
since we came to 
New Mexico. It 
was not intended to 
be such. After in- 
conceivable efforts 
we made arrange- 
ments with one 
Jones, a carpenter, 
to break the Sab- 
bath and _ the 
Fourth. Then 
Mrs. O’Bryan, 
the kindest of 
neighbors,. who 
takes all our trou- 
bleson her shoulders 
(shoulders that 
look very slight 








fiddle and banjo at 
Mexican bailes. 
They can scarcely 
wait to start home 
an hour earlier on Saturday nights. 


Just here, as I sat scribbling, there 
rode up beside me a_black-visaged 
personage who proved to be the famous 
Mayordomo, Sefior Francisco Jemenez. 
He had come to oversee, in relation 
to the ditch, certain constructions we 
are making, and he also wished, oh, fer- 
vently, to sell me his ragged sorrel pony. 
I agreed to try it, but that did not per- 
suade him to leave. He just sat there, 
his large black orb wildly roving from 


A CARPENTER 


and slender, yet lift 
a hundred-pound 
sack of grain like a 
strong man’s), in- 
vited us to come out again to be near 
enough tooversee. But of course Jones did 
not turn up. So we had the luxury of 
wandering in the fields and orchards so 
beautifully tended by our friend herself. 
Here at last, and inside the house as well, 
is French technic! What a lunch she 
cooked, too! And then, in the hour 
of digestion, we sat in the cool porch 
that overlooks a tangle of flowers, lis- 
tening to tales of the old days. Mrs. 
O’Bryan’s is the sparkle of a spirit 
that laughs at itself, and her speech 


AT LAST 





THE 


is as piquant as the chili she puts in her 
rice. 

Her son, a young engineer, here for 
the holiday, only half approves his 
mother’s reversion to Southwestern type 
after many years in Paris. “She used to 
be the fussiest little dresser you ever 
saw,” he lamented. 

Her blue eyes danced. “Yes, I 
wouldn’t go out till my veil was just so, 
if it took an hour, like any Parisian. 
And how many hats 
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were living in Las Vegas at the time. 
There had been some trouble and all the 
young men were called out to patrol. 
My two brothers elected to go on duty 
the same night, leaving my mother and 
me alone in the house. My mother was 
a Southerner of the old school, you know. 
My father (he was pure Spanish) met 
her at St. Louis when he was sent there 
to the university. She couldn’t for her 
life have handled a gun. So the boys 

said, half in joke, ‘If 





and sets of furs did I 
have when I came 
home? Well, I tell 
you, I sometimes 
wonder why I'm 
here. This week, 
now, when I was 
driving the hay rake 
and tramping down 
alfalfa on top of the 
wagon. Tramp, 
tramp and a shower 
of green. Tramp, 
tramp till I ached 
all over—and _ sud- 
denly I asked my- 
self what [was doing 
it for? Just to feed 
two little Mexican 
ponies I bought for 
twenty-five dollars 
apiece!” 





you hear anything, 
Mame, don’t take 
any chances.’ Well, 
I did hear something 
mighty suspicious” 
~and she went on 
to describe how, go- 
ing into a darkroom, 
she saw a man try- 
ing to force the 
window, and how 
she sat quietly in a 
chair, holding her 
gun until the right 
moment. . . s “We 
never knew how 
badly he was hurt. 
We found a trail of 
blood as far as the 
gate the next 
morning.” 

So the tales went 
on. It is not diffi- 








All the same, the 
son is proud of his 
mother’s masculine 
capacity, her fear- 
lessness. 

“You ought to see her shoot. The 
natives just stand around and gape 
when she takes her shotgun and brings 
down a chipmunk. That’s the only 
reason I feel safe about her in this lonely 
place. They know she has a six-shooter 
under her pillow and won’t hesitate to 
use it if anybody fails to state his 
business.” 

His mother said that she was brought 
up just like a boy with her brothers. 

“Did I ever tell you how I shot a man 
when I was only twelve or thirteen? We 


LOOKING ACROSS THE ACEQUIA AT 
SALOME’S WIFE AND ELDEST SON 


cult for an Otero to 
go back to the days 
when life was really 
lightly held, when 
great landowners had not only Spanish 
dependents, but “bought Indians,” in 
their ranch houses. (So that, I reflected, 
is where the peasant Mexican got his 
reputed Indian strain.) As if to point 
the contrast, our hostess’s ‘Cousin 
Manuel” just then appeared in his big 
car for a Sunday call. This large and 
genial gentleman is a combination of 
astute Republican leader and successful 
sheep rancher and looks no more Span- 
ish than Mrs. O’Bryan herself. A child 
could discern that he is a typical West- 
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ern American, and it would be interest- 
ing to know by what process he has 
evolved from the Spanish grandee who 
drove in a coach and six and governed 
men and land with a high hand. It 
was during Mrs. O’Bryan’s father’s life- 
time that the Santa Fe railroad came 
into the Territory—indeed, he had been 
instrumental in bringing it. Power 
seems to be something that hands itself 
down hereabouts; and one feels, both in 
our friend and her cousin, in their talk, 
manners, and looks, precisely that qual- 
ity—hereditary power over the soil and 
the men of the soil, and a sense of per- 
sonal stake in the larger governmental 
organism which, in this now very much 
modified “frontier,” is still more closely 
involved with the ‘soil than it is in the 
Eastern states. 


TesuquE, July 4th. 
A new way to spend the Fourth— 
knocking adobe plaster off walls. José 
and Ramon had worked all day yes- 
terday on the walls and we supposed 
them ready for the ministrations of 
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Sefiora Alvina Trujillo, who came bright 
and early from the house of the round 
tower to begin calcimining. But after 
dubious inspection she informed me in 
Spanish (she has no English) that the 
whole thing must be done over. The 
city muchachos had made a mess of it. 
I decided that she was probably right. 
So we armed ourselves with hatchets 
and knives and set to work pulling off 
old layers. Blue ones, pink ones, yellow 
ones, white ones! The natives calcimine 
at least once a year and plaster almost 
as often. 

This afternoon, Alvina’s _ sister, 
Luciana Sais, summoned from the vil- 
lage, has been here, and they are begin- 
ning to replaster. First they studied our 
various soils with expert attention, and 
chose thé pink earth by the storehouse. 
They then mixed earth with water and 
attacked the job, throwing the liquid 
mud with a clever, strong flip of the 
wrist against the wall, smoothing it with 
a trowel, then spattering it with water 
and smoothing it again with the flat of 
the hand or a piece of sheepskin. They 
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are infinitely swifter and more skillful 
than the men, and it is pretty to watch 
the two—Alvina, stout and comfortable; 
Luciana, thin and gaunt, both very 
bright-eyed and Moorish-looking under 
the white towels that envelop their 
heads, chattering and spattering away 
from the tops of two ladders. 

Gertrude arrived after lunch, full of 
her usual verve. Ducking out of the 
dining room, she inquired, pertinently: 
““What is José good for? Not for car- 
pentry. Not even for the plastering that 
is supposed to be his trade! Can he 
build that kitchen wall?” 

This job, the most considerable one of 
our undertaking, looms immediately 
ahead. And unfortunately we have had 
a heavy thundershower to suggest that 
the rainy season—accursed for adobe 
building—has begun. 


July 6th. 

Our hill is again alive with antlike 
activity. Inside the house Alvina and 
Luciana are calcimining at last. The 
kitchen wall is slowly rising—José and 
Ramon, full of charm and inefficiency, 
have demanded a second “helper,” so 
Salomé’s tall son Pedro is bringing up 
the hill the bricks that Hipolito is again 
gracious enough to haul and dump. 
Matias, assisted and encouraged by me 
—he needs the spur of constant admira- 
tion—is building a terrace back of the 
house with the stone left over from the 
kitchen foundation. Anastacio, the oven 
specialist, “helped” by Alvino, one of 
Hipolito’s sons, is making bricks for the 
beehive orno with a funny little mold— 
they are quite a different shape from 
ordinary adobes. I seem to have met 
Anastacio’s closed, square, subtle face 
before in some Spanish painting. Maybe 
it is the dark beard showing through 
that gives it distinction—distinction and 
more than a hint of guilt—whereas 
Alvino’s plump red cheeks radiate all the 
Christian virtues. I am not surprised to 
hear that he used to be sacristan at the 
cathedral. But the climax of this long 


list is a carpenter, a shy little fellow 
Vou. CXLIV.—No. 863.—75 





named Ortiz whom my energetic “ pard- 
ner,”’ seeing her departure for the East 
rapidly approaching, plucked bodily off 
a Santa Fe roof and brought out in 
triumph in a taxi. He still has a dazed 
air. 

Ortiz is to stay in Tesuque, so — as 
relations had recently been very good— 
I crossed the acequia to give our neigh- 
bor the first chance of a_ boarder. 
Salomé told me, with his irritating grin, 
that the price would be three dollars 
per day. So I recrossed the acequia and 
handed Ortiz over to Anastacio at 
seventy-five cents. 


Tesvque, July 8th. 

At last I can date my journal Tesuque 
and mean it. For we are here, bag and 
baggage; ever so much more of both 
than we wanted, it seemed, when we 
came to pack it into Tom’s truck amid 
the flattering lamentations of the 
Alarids. The sefiora, the sefior, our 
Josephine and the other six children, 
Fido, Queenie, dear old grandfather 
Lobato, and the large family of flies 
that had established itself in our kitchen, 
buzzed about us as we labored. But for 
these last I should be a bit homesick 
to-night; the charming little orchard of 
the Camino del Monte Sol, the insalu- 
brious well, the sociable popotte, have a 
halolike radiance as they recede. What 
in the world shall we do without Gorm- 
ly’s store around the corner? What 
shall we do without the Fanciulla del 
Ouest? 

Tesuque goes to bed early. From our 
knoll at nine o’clock I see no lighted 
window, smell no cedar incense. Under 
the brilliance of the stars Salomé’s 
house makes a dark, unfriendly bulk. 
The black dog, no cousin of Queenie’s, 
growls from some distant lair. 

It is no more cheering indoors—less 
so. In the sputter of two candles (no 


kerosene yet) this precious casa of ours © 


looks exactly like a stage hovel. The 
bedroom is a beautiful Mexican blue, 
the living room is a peerless white, but 
both are piled high with furniture, 
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trunks, barrels, boxes of groceries, pots, 
and pans. The kitchen is still unfinished 
and the dining room full of tools, putty, 
paint, lumber. .. . 

“What's that?” asks Gertrude (we 
are both on our cots now, she reading, I 
writing) as a forlorn wail echoes from 
the mountains. 

“Coyotes.” 

“Did the kitchen wall look out of 
plumb to you?” I ask, with some 
anxiety, after a long silence. 

“No,” answers my “pardner,”’ firmly 
—she always suspects me of looking on 
the dark side—“‘just irregularity in the 
bricks.” 

“What’s that?” 

This time I am the inquirer. Cer- 
tainly there is a very queer scratching 
very close to the house. 

“You’re nervous,” exults Gertrude, 
sleepily. “‘ You’ll never stay here alone.” 
But later, after the candle is out, from 
the other cot, “ What’s that?” 

A queer, sharp little patter like hail 
falling into the room. Feeling it on my 
face, I scratch a match in haste. It is 
gravel, dropping from the vigas. So that 
is why the Alarids envelop their beams 
in cheesecloth! 


July 9th. 
Tragedy. The kitchen wall has 
buckled. 


I got up early and went up on the 
knoll and my heart sank several thou- 
sand feet. The walls of the new room 
were unmistakably bulging. Gertrude, 
dragged from her bed, would scarcely 
agree. The human eye, she remarked, 
is deceitful. Then the Tesuque work- 
men arrived, stood about staring and 
whispering—half pleased, I fear, at our 
betrayal by the Santa Fe muchacho. At 
last Anastacio approached with his dark, 
overt air. He had known all along; this, 
that, the other had been wrong. The 
whole must come down. . . . 

Mr. Harsh having confirmed this 
judgment, even Gertrude-is convinced. 
The kitchen and its builders must be 


scrapped. 
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José and Ramon are so humiliated in 
the eyes of their peers that, in spite of 
the loss they have caused us, I can’t help 
feeling sorry for them. Ramon bluffs 
it out with a foolish smile, but José 
stalks about blacker than night, mut- 
tering. For ourselves, we have again 
discovered something that cuts deeper 
than José’s ignorance—our own. Adobe 
houses may look as if built out of a 
child’s blocks, but it takes the hand of 
experience to pile them. 


Evening. 

We Lave been down to the village, and 
the mere sight of the long, low houses, 
the feathery tamarisk trees, the female 
figures with white cloths on their heads 
standing out against the sunset, has 
soothed our sore feelings. In Tesuque, 
few flowers, no bright paint; dark-gray 
adobe, white trimmings, an irregular 
village outline straggling over a series of 
bleak ridges under a pinnacle hill with 
across. It has a sort of ascetic pathos 
and simplicity that suggests Palestine— 
even to the rough little corrals where 
cows and burros stand ruminative in the 
twilight, as if translated from pictures of 
the Nativity. 

Our object was to find one Timoteo 
Griego, Anastacio’s brother, who is re- 
ported to be an excellent adobe man. 
A slender fellow whom we accosted at 
the bridge proved to be Tim himself. 
He must have been a great buck at 
twenty. He is perhaps thirty-five now 
and has a mouthful of gold teeth that 
sparkle as he talks and seem somehow to 
impede his English. But he inspires 
confidence. He is very busy with his 
own roof. . . . Solicited to work in all 
directions, too. ... He is an expert 
well doctor and digger. Still... he 
would like to help two ladies. . . . 

“T hear you’re a Democrat, Tim,” 
says Gertrude, with her most beguiling 
warmth. “So am I.” 


Tim beams now with every tooth in 
his head. The Republicans may be all 
right in other places, he explains, but 
Anyhow, to-morrow being 


are 
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Sunday, he’ll look at that kitchen and 
put Gertrude on the trail to Cowles. My 
friend is casting off her burdens and 
riding into the mountains with Nan 
Mitchell. If Timoteo doesn’t come back 
won to our cause, her record in the 
A. E. F. will be disproved. 


Alone in the casa to-night. But all 
the strangeness is gone. I think of Ger- 
trude up there under the pine forest 
without envy. It is utterly satisfying 
to be here on this terrace, learning the 
chirping note of Tesuque crickets; recog- 
nizing the rustle of Salomé’s hungry 
poodle in the bushes; taking my fill of 
the Southwestern night sky, till I seem 
to be actually swimming in deep bright 
blue—blue pools sparkling with phos- 
phorescence; still blue pools reflecting 
the stars of some yet more distant 
crystal heaven. I wonder whether my 
maternal uncle, who went to old Mexico 
as a young man and stayed seven years, 
used to look on such a sky and say, 
“This is why I left New England.” 
Queer that people sé devoted to family 
furniture and stone walls should have 
our tendency to migrate. My grand- 
father paid dear for his migration. On 
the California ranch where he estab- 
lished himself after the Civil War he 
was—as my aunt solemnly warned me 
on the eve of my departure—“mur- 
dered by a Mexican.” 

Two oblong yellow windows in the 
village to-night. And concealed in the 
warm dark air is a voice about the age 
of Matias’s or Ramon’s, singing a Mexi- 
can love song. Each verse begins gentle, 
imploring, but ends with a change of key 
that stabs like a knife. Something of 
this sort: 


Sweet, my sweet, Lalia, my sad, 

A kiss, give a kiss to your Mexican lad. 

Your kiss would crumble the mud of a wall. 

Curse my girl, she’s a cactus, her lips are 
like gall. 


Curse my girl—as I listen to the queer 
threat in the melody, I think of the 
story Frank told to-day at dinner. When 


quite a little boy at the district school in 
another part of the state he saw one of 
the older Mexican boys go up to a pretty 
muchacha walking to school with two 
girl friends. 

“Maria, will you marry me?” 

“No,” she answered, laughing. 
Whereupon the suitor pulled out a pis- 
tol, shot her in the heart, and then killed 
himself in the road in the midst of the 
shrieking children. 


July 15th. 

Each week brings a new vicissitude. 
The Acequia Madre went dry just as 
Timoteo had agreed to make our kitchen 
safe for democracy. Adobe bricks cannot 
be laid in the wall without mud mortar 
mixed with water—so the kitchen had 
to wait. It seems a little odd to the 
tenderfoot that when the heavens are 
streaming (so much so that we nearly 
lost those same bricks by disintegration) 
the ditch should be empty. The floods 
that come down from the mountains are 
precisely the reason—they wash out the 
channel that leads the water from the 
mountain stream into the acequia. So 
Tim had to wait until all the male popu- 
lation of Tesuque had been called out 
by the Mayordomo to repair damages. 

Now we have a good, strong Demo- 
cratic wall (built in two days, whereas 
José spent five on his failure). The roof 
and floor must wait until next week, for 
to-morrow is Gertrude’s last chance to 
collect data in regard to the Indians. 
There is supposed to be a dance at San 
Ildefonso and we have long planned a 
week-end ride to the pueblo with our 
two friends. 


Miss Trun’s Rancu, July 16th. 

The shade of this apple orchard seems 
like the green gloom of the bottom of the 
ocean, after the glare of the desert roads. 
Extraordinarily delicious! Our blankets 
and packs are scattered under the trees 
among the hollyhocks. Mrs. Thompson, 
the wife of Miss True’s “rancher,” 
whom we found occupying one end of 
the long adobe farmhouse, would have 
unlocked the main house for our benefit 
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in Miss True’s lamented absence, but we 
insist we are going to sleep outdoors. 
The racy Mrs. Thompson and her sister, 
a little, brown wrinkled person (they 
both suggest “‘ Westerners” in a Bernard 
Shaw play), are all in a twitter at our 
unexpected arrival, combined with the 
odd determination of my three friends to 
have a swim in the Rio Grande. I 
could not for my soul have “made” that 
quarter of a mile down to the river. 
Thirty-five miles with no training but a 
few jog trots in and out of Santa Fe. 


My bones may be weary, but I feel 
recreated by the beauty my eyes have 
seen—and amazed that I have actually 
crossed the wide space between the two 
great mountain ranges which make the 
boundaries of my daily panorama. Miss 
True’s ranch lies as close to the one as 
our little adobe to the other. So the 
Jemez, which usually tower as the blue 
ethereal back-drop to our view, are now 
reduced to a series of strange, gray- 
white cliffs with flat tops; whereas the 
red foothills of the Sangre de Cristo 
have leaped heavenward into a lofty, 
jagged line of peaks. I am amazed, too, 
that 1 have actually done the thing I 
have so long dreamed of doing—forded 
the Rio Grande just beyond that most 
romantic of landmarks, the Black Mesa. 

The square, velvety mass looks from 
our knoll almost due north. But, of 
course, we could make no bee line for 
our objective, the Indian village which 
lies at its base. We had to follow the 
meanderings of the Espafiola road—or 
call it the Taos road—the single, hard, 
white highway that leads north from 
Santa Fe and out through the narrow 
arm of the Tesuque Valley into the 
wider valley of the Rio Grande. Ger- 
trude and I had been over it before by 
motor in early spring. But how little 
one knows New Mexico till one travels 
it on borseback in summer! Some one 





gave me, as a child, a “Curtis” photo- 
graph of a vast cafion with high rock 
walls in which are lost a few pygmies on 


horseback. Well, I have felt all day like 
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one of those pygmies. In this part of 
New Mexico one always seems to be 
traveling in a cafion, great or small. 
Even the Rio Grande Valley is a larger 
cafion between two mountain ranges. 
But what no photograph can render— 
and will any canvas ever render it, 
though this is a painters’ country?—is 
the brilliance of the colored spaciousness 
one moves in, the strength of the land 
which, as soon as one has reached any 
sort of vantage point, reveals to the eye 
its hard, bony structure, its sandy 
muscles, 

To-day, by the time we had got out 
of the cultivated valley bottom to the 
place where Tom, the taxi man, points 
out the “Camel,” and Greek and Egyp- 
tian temples pile themselves up in golden 
sand, at least six thundershowers were 
blackening six quarters of the heavens, 
and lightning was flashing up in broken 
perpendiculars, as the guns used to flash 
on the western front. But these fire- 
works were ten, twenty, fifty miles 
away, and the Liliputian riders pro- 
gressed in a glare of sun, in a blazing 
silence shattered only by the jolly hoofs 
of “Buck” and“ Billy” and “Blue” and 
Demecio Griego’s Mexican “race horse.” 

It was borne in on us, as we paused at 
the Pojoaque corner for some “soft 
drinks” which the Mexican storekeeper 
fished out of his well, that there could 
be no dance going on—nobody on the 
way. But what did we care? In our vast 
desert ride we had passed no houses 
since we left Tesuque, save one village 
just the color of the sand. But the road 
into which we now turned had the 
quality the French call intime; it was 
friendly; it was bordered with gay little 
Mexican houses with colored inset por- 
tales, and woodwork painted green and 
orange and blue, and dooryards full of 
dahlias and hollyhocks. Great box-elder 
trees made patches of black shade on the 
white road. Lush fields of intense green 
corn stretched toward the legendary 
slopes of the Black Mesa, the red-gold 
river, and the purple peaks beyond. We 
had come down two thousand feet since 








we left home, and our horses, taking a 
deep breath of valley freshness, started 
on a gallop for the pueblo. 

As we rode into the big, oblong plaza, 
built about with a continuous row of 
one- and two-story adobes, the village 
seemed dozing a brown, Egyptian sleep. 
The cottonwoods made a tattered, wav- 
ering pattern on the plaza’s yellow floor. 
No sign of dancers around the kiva. 

“Let’s look for Alfonso, first,” said 
Katharine, dismounting. 

Alfonso is an artist, a remarkable 
artist, though untaught—because un- 
taught, the Hendersons would say. His 
traditional dance pictures were by far 
the most interesting things at the Inde- 
pendent Show in New York last winter. 
Alfonso’s mother met us at the door and, 
recognizing our painter as a friend, with 
smiles and broken Spanish led us into 
her clean, empty interior. A long adobe 
bench built into the whitewashed wall, 
a few pottery jars and bowls of meal and 
water, a string of gorgeous blankets 
hanging on a rope stretched under the 
vigas: it was the typical Pueblo house 
and in it the typical thick-set Pueblo 
woman with her broad, red-brown face, 
her bobbed black hair, short, shiftlike 
dress, high white buckskin boots, red- 
and-green woven belt, and silver chains. 

But Alfonso had gone to the Santa Fe 
Museum. So Katharine proposed that 
we go on and see Julian and Marie. 
Marie is the best pottery maker of the 
Rio Grande region. And while she was 
displaying her beautiful black ollas, the 
strong-featured Julian saddled his horse 
and pulled his gray sombrero with its 
band of silver buttons over his two long 
braids of black hair. 

“Mucho quicksand,” he said. “I 
show you the ford.” 

Julian is a famous eagle dancer, and 
as he rode ahead of us between high rows 
of tasseled corn, and swam his little black 
pony across the treacherous currents, 
the supple strength of his muscles 
showed through the billowing of his 
gaudy plaid shirt, through the thin blue 
cotton that covered his lithe, straight 
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thighs. How he seemed to “belong” to 
the dramatic cliffs that rose ahead, the 
region described in archeological trea- 
tises as the Pajarito Plateau! The 
plateau, we knew, lay at the top of those 
whity-gray cliffs, and above it rose other 
cliffs, pinkish yellow, where the ancient 
people carved their dwellings. Gertrude 
and I began to recall our visit to the 
Rito de Los Frijoles a few miles to the 
south. And the last time we approached 
this ranch was after a visit to the Puyé, 
a few miles up the river—with Tom to 
introduce us. 

“You got to know Dame True,” Tom 
had said. “She used to be Indian teacher 
at Santa Clara, and, my! she knows 
more about the Pueblo Indians than all 
the rest of ’em put together!” 

Tom was certainly right. But to- 
night, alas! there are to be no stories. 
Miss True, like Alfonso, has gone to 
Santa Fe. 


I see my friends coming back from 
the river, waving their towels. 

“We've found a perfect haystack 
where we are going to sleep in the moon- 
light,” calls Gertrude. 

And then the voice of Mrs. Thompson: 

“Ready for supper, girls?” To her 
sister in the kitchen: “Go ahead, Marge. 
I guess I got ’em all bunched now.” 


EspaNoua, July 17th. 

Sunday dinner, followed by a siesta in 
the Espafiola hotel. Our moonlight 
night on the alfalfa stack was so inspir- 
ing that, instead of returning as we 
came, we are continuing the much longer 
road on the western side of the Rio 
Grande through Santa Clara pueblo to 
this “Western movie town’’—that is 
Alice Corbin’s phrase—and then back to 
Tesuque through the exquisite Santa 
Cruz. 

We had our Indian stories, after all, 
because Miss True’s mother suddenly 
appeared like a prophetess from the cot- 
tage in the field beyond the ranch house 
where she chooses to live all alone. She 
is a very tall, thin, commanding old lady 
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with parted white hair and eyes that 
flame in deep sockets when she talks of 
Indian wrongs. I called her a prophetess 
—TI think she is like a figure in Greek 
tragedy. If I ever write a symbolic play 
of New Mexico she will be the leader of 
the chorus. The Indians of Santa Clara, 
where her daughter was so long a 
teacher, flock to consult her ancient wis- 
dom “every Sunday of the world,” as 
she said. I could myself listen spell- 
bound for a year. 

She suggested to Nan Mitchell and 
me a plan to ride up Santa Clara Cafion 
and over the divide into the Zufi coun- 
try, with Gertrude’s and my ancient 
friend, Santiago, for guide. We have 
been consulting the old chief about it 
this morning. He and his pueblo again 
wove the same spell of incantation over 
our spirits that made us captive last 
year; it is a sort of pastoral spell. For 
the village spreads out at the edges into 
wattled corrals huddled full of goats and 
sheep, and beyond that again into green 
fields that look down on the Rio Grande. 
No single big plaza here; the one-story 
houses are built about a series of tiny 
barren squares always full of women 
baking in the beehive ovens, or burning 
in smoldering fires the black pottery for 
which Santa Clara is famous. A silent 
little church faces the whole purple 
length of the Sangre de Cristo. 

As for Santiago, not even the beaver 
skins twisted about the two braids of 
white hair that frame his twinkling old 
face have changed. To be sure, he is no 
longer Governor. His blue room looks 
a little sad without the two ebony-and- 
silver canes that are the badges of the 
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Governor’s office—one presented by the 
Spanish Crown, one by no other than 
Abraham Lincoln. But there was still a 
ring of gubernatorial magnificence in 
Santiago’s parting “Adios, amigas.” 


Tesuque, July 18th. 

Back on the job more dead than alive 
after an interminable ride home in the 
thunderous dark. The moon played us 
false, and we had lingered overlong to 
enjoy the flowery lanes behind Santa 
Cruz’s seventeenth - century mission 
church. 

This is one of the real treasures of the 
Southwest, not to say of the United 
States. Of course one reason we found it 
so beautiful and moving is that the fine 
white spaces under the carved vigas, the 
painted altars and frescoed chapels, the 
strange, tortured brown Cristos and 
stranger santos in pink ballet skirts are 
no curiosity for tourists as are the Cali- 
fornia missions—indeed, few tourists 
know of their existence—but the center 
of an ardent religious life. The sesthete 
who wanders in will recognize Spanish 
influence transposed to a_ primitive 
region, Spanish traditional art handed 
on through the brains of priests to naive 
native craftsmen. But Salomé and the 
politicians from the tawny cafions tie 
their wagons at the gate and walk in, 
hat in hand, to kneel and pray. 


Gertrude leaves in three days! Unbe- 
lievable and desperate thought! If we 
lived in a vortex before, it is a very 
cyclone of activity that now hurls us— 
with a train of brown men following 
after—from kitchen to corral. 


(To be continued) 





THE INTIMATE STRANGERS 


A PLAY IN THREE ACTS—ACT I 


BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Scene.—The waiting-room of a small 
railway station at a desolate country 
junction. Night. 

The station master, muddy and 
carrying-a lantern, comes in from the 
darkness outdoors and winds a clock 
upon the wall; at this there is the 
sound of an annoyed yawn from the 
apparently empty benches. A man has 
been lying at full length on one of the 
benches, but now he slowly “‘sits up.” 

He is “somewhere in the late thirties 
or early forties,” but not yet “well- 
preserved.” People of sixty ‘would 
speak of him as “a young man”; 
people of sixteen would of course think 
him of an advanced age. He is urban, 
intelligent - looking — a “man of the 
world”; very “attractive.” His clothes 
are of an imported texture, pleasant for 
travel, and he wears a soft hat and a 
light-weight overcoat. His name is 
Ames. 

The station master, having wound the 
clock, looks at him. 


Station Masrer (casually).—Been 
asleep, I expect. 
Ames (passing a gloved hand over his 


eyes)—I have not. (He looks at the 
Sration Master drowsily.) You aren’t 
the same one, are you. 

[He states this as an interesting dis- 

covery; it is not a question. 

Station Master.—I’m not the same 
one what? 

Ames.—You aren’t the same station 
master that was here this afternoon. 

Station Master.—He ain’t no sta- 
tion master; he’s my brother-in-law. 

Ames.—Oh! 

Station Mastrer.—He jes’ spelled me 
to-day; I was teamin’. 


Ames.—I thought he seemed to be an 
amateur. 

SraTion Master.—How? 

[He means, “What did you say?” 

Ames.—He seemed bashful. About 
giving any information, I mean. 

Station Masrer.—Well, right to- 
night I ain’t much better, myself. The 
wires are all down after them storms; 
the bridge at Millersville’s washed out 
on one road and they was a big freight 
smash on the other one. My brother-in- 
law says he told you that much. 

Ames.—Yes. Healsotold methere was 
absolutely no food in this neighborhood. 

Station Master.—He was right. 
They ain’t. 

Ames.—But my Lord! the people in 
this neighborhood have to live on some- 
thing! 

Station Masrer.—Ain’t ho people in 
this neighborhood ’cept me and my 
brother-in-law’s fam’lies. . Well, 
waitin’ fer trains does git people kind of 
pettish with each other. I notice your 
wife’s still a-settin’ on that baggage 
truck out yonder. 

Ames.—She isn’t my wife! 

Sration Masrer.—Oh! Your lady, I 
mean. She’s still settin’ out yonder, I 
see. 
Ames.—She isn’t my lady. 

Sration Master.—Well, excuse me. 
My brother-in-law, he took her and you 
for married. He told me you and her 
had kind of a spat, jest before he left here 
this evenin’. But of course a man’s got a 
right to quarrel with other women ’s 
well ’s his wife. 

Amss (slightly annoyed with himself for 
being annoyed by this report of the Sra- 
TION Master’s brother-in-law).—The— 
ah—lady and I were hardly—ah—quar- 
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reling. I never saw her before I got on 
the train this morning. 

Station Master.—Well, that often 
happens. I’ve knowed plenty of per- 
feckly respectable people to do it, too. 
You might say it’s nature. 

Ames.—What is? 

Sration Master.—Why, fer strange 
couples to git to talkin’ to each other— 
and all so on—on a train. 

Ames.—I didn’t speak to this lady on 
the train. In fact, we didn’t speak to each 
other till we’d been moping about this 
God-forsaken station for an_ hour. 
Then, as there wasn’t anything else in 
the world in sight but mud—and your 
brother-in-law—and she didn’t need to 
guess very hard to guess I was hungry— 
she offered to share her lunch basket 
with me, and we naturally got to talking. 

Sration Master.—Well, sir, a person 
can git mighty well acquainted with 
anybody in about ten hours’ talkin’. 

Ames (crossly)—We haven’t been 
talking for the last two hours. 

Sration Mastrer.—Well, sir, I sh’d 
think she’d be chilly out there by this 
time, though. Where’s she bound fer? 

Ames.—I think she said a station 
about thirty or forty miles from here— 
Amity. 

Station Master.—Amity? 
worse off ’n what you are! 

Ames.—No; that’s impossible! 

Sration Master.—Amity’s on the 
branch line. Everything’s blowed to hell 
down that way; creeks over the rails and 
all. 

Ames.—lIsn’t there any way of getting 
a motor car? 

Sration Master.—Not with the tele- 
phone lines down like they are. I don’t 
reckon no car could git through these 
roads, neither. 

Ames (gloomily).—Yes, so your broth- 
er-in-law said. (A clicking is heard in 
the other room.) Isn’t that your telegraph 
instrument? 

Sration Master.—So ’tis. That 
means they got the wire up again at 
Logan’s station. Well, now we'll see 
what's what, mebbe! 


She’s 
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[He goes into the other room. Ames 
goes to the outer door and again 
speaks to an invisible person upon 
the station platform. 

Ames.—I think you’d better come in 
now, Miss Stuart. (In response, a thrill- 
ingly lovely voice is heard, though the words 
are not discernible. However, what Miss 
Sruart says is, “I’m quite comfortable 
here, thank you.”) I really think you’d 
better come in. There may be some 
news of your train—or mine! 

[This seems to mean more to Miss 
Stuart than his previous appeal. 
Her voice is heard again, “Oh!” 
She is evidently approaching. 

Ames.—That’s better. Do come in 
and be sensible. 

[Her voice is heard once more before she 
appears. A faint amusement and 
protest are audible in it: “Sensible? 
My dear sir!” He holds the door 
open for her as she appears and 
comes down. Then he follows. She is 
of a lovely and charming presence; 
one is aware of that instantly, though 
she is muffled in furs and veil; and 
one becomes even more aware of it as 
she pushes up the veil from her face. 

Miss Stuart.—My dear sir, I think 
maybe I could be more sensible if the 
news turns out to be of my train. Could 
you stand its being about my train 
instead of yours, Mr. Ames? 

Ames (a little stiffly)—If mine came 
first you’d be relieved of me. 

Miss Suart.—Yes; so I should. (She 
lifts the lid of lunch basket upon a bench.) 
Oh, you haven’t eaten the sandwich— 
nor the egg, either! 

Ames.—Certainly not. 

Miss Stuart (lifting a hard-boiled egg 
from the basket daintily, in a gloved hand). 
—Didn’t you even nibble it? 

Ames.—I did not. 

Miss Stuart.—Are you sure? 

Ames (indignantly).—I’m not in the 
habit of “nibbling” things. 

Miss Stuart.—You’re sure? I knew 
a bishop once who used to steal little 
bits of icing off of icing cakes. He’d slip 
out in the kitchen on baking days when 
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no one was looking—and then he’d 
deny it! 

AmeEs.—I’m not a bishop, please. 

Miss Sruart.—How could I tell? 
I’ve only known you (she glances at the 
clock) ten hours and thirty-some min- 
utes, and this is the first time you’ve 
mentioned that you’re not abishop. Why 
didn’t you eat this egg? 

Ames.—You know perfectly 
why I didn’t. 

Miss Stuart.—But I thought you 
would if I left you alone with it. I’ve 
left you alone with it on purpose—two 
hours. I’m afraid you’re stubborn. 

Ames.—More personalities? 

Miss Stuart.—Well, isn’t a question 
of what one eats necessarily rather per- 
sonal? 

Ames.—I think you made it personal 
when you lost your temper. 

Miss Stuart.—When I lost my tem- 
per? Oh, oh! 

Ames.—But you did! You lost your 
temper and declined to sit in the same 
room with me. Rather than do that you 
went out in the night air and sat two 
hours on a baggage truck! 

Miss Sruart.—Please listen, Mr. 
Ames— Your name is Ames, isn’t it? 

Ames.—You seemed to have no doubt 
of it before you lost your— 

Miss Stuart.—Mr. Ames, let’s put 
it this way: I lost—your temper. As for 
me, it seems at least you ought to dis- 
tinguish between a loss of temper and a 
sense of injury. 

Ames.—Yes, I had the sense of injury. 

Miss Stuart.—When we found there 
was only one egg and one sandwich left 
for dinner, and no other food in reach, 
I said— 

Ames.— You distinctly said _ it 
wouldn’t be enough for two. 

Miss Stuart.—Yes. That’s what I 
“‘distinctly”’ said. It really isn’t enough 
for one, is it? 

Ames.—Need I explain again, I had no 
intention of asking to share it with you? 

Miss Stuart.—No. Don’t explain 
again. When I said there wasn’t enough 
for two I meant— 
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Ames.—It was yours, and you meant 
you wanted it all, naturally. 

Miss Stuart (indignantly).—Oh! 

Ames.—What I minded was your 
thinking I expected any of it. 

Miss Stuart.—When I said there 
wasn’t enough for two I meant I ex- 
pected to eat all of it, did I? 

AmeEs.—Why, of course. 

Miss Stuart.—Now, before I go out 
for two hours more on the baggage 
truck, will you please ask that man if 
there is any news of my train? 

Amrs.—Certainly. 

Miss Stuart.—Thank you. 

Ames.—Don’t mention it. 

Ames (calling into the other room).— 
What do they wire you about? 

Sration Master.—Nothin’ yet about 
no passenger traffic. 

Miss Stuart.—Oh! (She sighs with 
exasperation.) You said there was news. 

Ames.—There will be in a few min- 
utes, now the wire’s working. 

Miss Stuart.—Well, do you still pre- 
tend not to understand? 

Ames.—Understand what? 

Miss Sruart.— That of course I 
meant men need more sustenance than 
women, and of course when I said there 
wasn’t enough food for two I meant I 
didn’t want any—that is, I did want it, 
certainly, but I wouldn’t touch it be- 
cause—because you're a man and ought 
to have it all. 

AMEs (in an earnestly interested-voice). 
—Do you honestly mean that? 

Miss Stuart.—Why, of course! 

Ames.—Are you serious? 

Miss Stuart.—Why, of course I’m 
serious. 

Ames.—You really wanted me to eat 
it all? 

Miss Sruart.—Certainly. 

Ames (remorsefuliy).—I thought you 
were warning me your hospitality was 
over when it came to one egg and one 
sandwich. 

Miss Stuart (glancing at the clock).— 
Ten hours and thirty-seven minutes. 
You certainly ought to know me well 
enough to understand better than that! 
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AmeEs.—You honestly mean I ought to 
eat it all because I’m a man. 

Miss Stuart.—Of course. It hurts a 
man a great deal more not to indulge 
himself than it does a woman. When 
there’s only a little of anything, it ought 
always to be given to the man. 

AmEs.—Because he’s the more selfish? 

Miss Struart.—No. Because he has 
to have his strength. A woman can live 
“on her nerves.” 

Ames.—So you think the woman 
ought to give up the food to the man? 

Miss Sruart.—I think she’d better! 
If she didn’t she might be mistreated! 

Ames.—So! Her unselfishness is only 
self-preservation, is it? 

Miss Sruart (with a twinkle).—No. 
She wants to preserve them both. If the 
Indians come the man will have to do 
most of the fighting; if the waters rise 
he’ll have to build a raft. If it gets very 
chilly (she glances at the stove) he’ll have 
to build a fire. 

Ames.—It is chilly. I wonder— (He 
rises and goes to the door of the other 
room.) How about a fire im that stove? 

Sratior? Master.—It’s fixed if you 
want to light it. 

Ames.—All right. 

[He produces a match, which he lights 
and places within the door of the 
stove. 

Miss Stuart.—It is a new experience. 

[She loosens her furs as the glow grows 
stronger from the stove. 

Ames.—My lighting a fire for you? 

Miss Stuart (indicating the lunch 
basket).—No. To see a man making such 
a fuss about eating when he’s starving. 

Ames (returning to her, he smiles).— 
Suppose we divide it. 

Miss Srvart. — You 
thought of that before! 

Ames.—I might? Why, it was you 
that said— 

Miss Srvuart.—Have you a pocket 
knife—with a very clean blade? (He 
hands his knife to her with a blade open.) 
Yes, I thought you looked like a man who 
would have. I'll do the dividing and 


might have 


you'll do the choosing. (He sits beside 
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her on the bench while she cuts the egg 
so that the two parts are anything but 
equal; the smailer part is about a fifth of 
the egg. She cuts the sandwich in the same 
way.) There! Choose. 

Ames.—Thanks. 

[He takes the small bit of egg and the 
tiny fragment of the sandwich. 

Miss Stuart.—Well, eat them. 

[Meanwhile she is cutting the egg and 
the sandwich again. 

Ames (as he swallows the two smail bits 

together).—Thanks. Aren’t you— 

Miss Stuart.—Oh yes, I’m only— 
(She offers the newly divided portions.) 
Here. 

AmeEs.—Oh no. I’ve had my share. 

Miss Stuart.—That was a test, to see 
how you’d choose. Now it’s a fair 
division. 

Ames.—No. I really— 

|He takes off his overcoat and sits on the 
bench near her. 

Miss Stuart.—Don’t let’s be ridicu- 
lous any more. I imagine neither of us 
has much right to behave like a child of 
ten—or nineteen, for that matter. Here! 

[She insists upon his taking what she 
offers. 

Ames.—It doesn’t seem fair. (He 
accepts and eats.) Murder! but I’m 
hungry! 

Miss Sruart.—And there’s still some 
coffee in the thermos. Didn’t you know 
it? 

[She pours it into the cap cup of the 
bottle as she speaks, turning the botile 
upside down to get the last. 

Ames.—No! Is there some coffee left? 
My, my! (She puts the cup in his hand.) 
Coffee! 

Miss Sruart.—Yes, that is lucky! 
(She puts the remaining bit of egg upon 
the remaining bit of sandwich.) Here, 
this is yours, too, to go with the coffee. 
Eat it! (He does so before he thinks.) 
That’s it! 

Ames.—Oh, lovely! A whole mouthful 
at once! (He finishes the coffee in a gulp, 
then starts.) That was yours! 

Miss Stvuart.—No, no, it wasn’t. 

Ames.—Why, it was! Have you given 
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me all the coffee, too? (He shakes the 
thermos bottle and turns it upside down.) 
Well, by George! Did you do that to 
escape mistreatment? 

Miss Stuart.—No. 
way I was brought up. 

Ames.— You were brought up to make 
a man be selfish? 

Miss Stuart.—About food and when 
he thinks he’s sick, yes. That was the 
old-fashioned way of bringing girls up, 
wasn’t it? 

Ames.—I thought that went out a 
long time ago. 

Miss Stuart.—It prevailed in my 
girlhood, you see. 

AMEs (seriously, quickly).—Well, that 
couldn’t have been very long ago. 

Miss Sruart.—No? Hasn’t the 
Station Master any news for us yet? 

[The Sration Master answers for 

himself. He comes in as she speaks, 
carrying his lantern and a bucket of 
coal, 

Sration Master.—You won't git no 
train fer Amity to-night. 

Miss Sruartr.—Not to-night! 

Sration Master.—No’m; an’ so fur 
as I know, not before noon, or mebbe 
three, four, five o’clock in the afternoon 
to-morrow. 

Miss Stuart (weakly).—Will there be 
any food in this part of America to- 
morrow? 

Sration Master (pouring some coal 
into the stove).—Not as I know of now. 

Miss Stuart.—Good gracious! 

Ames (huskily).— How about my 
train? 

Station Master.—Number Twenty- 
one? If-she don’t git no later, she’ll be 
due by eight or nine in the morning. 
(Buttoning his overcoat and moving to the 
outer door).—They’s more coal in yonder, 
if you need it. 

Miss Stuart (looking at him incredu- 
lously)—Where are you going? 

Sration Master.—Me? I'm goin’ 
home to bed. 

Miss Stuart.—You are? 

Station Master.—Yes’m. I got to 
sleep same as anybody. 


It was just the 


Ames.—What? Why, you can’t. 

Station Master.—Why, I ‘ain't 
got anything more to do around here 
till Twenty-one’s due. I'll be back by 
seven-thirty in the morning, though. 

‘Ames.—But this lady! Where’s she 
going to sleep? 

Station Master.—I couldn't tell you. 

Ames.—What about your house? 
Can’t she... 

Sration Master.—In the first place, 
how would she git through the mud? 

[Shows his boots, dried mud to the knee. 

AmEs.—Why—why, we could take 
her on the baggage truck. 

Miss Struart.—No, thank you. 

Sration Master.—No room fer her if 
she got there. No way to make none, 
either. 

Ames.—What about your brother-in- 
law’s house? 

Station Master.—’ Bout same as me. 
Him and his wife and two childern’s in 
one room and the other five childern’s 
in the other. 

Miss Stuart.—No, thank you. 

AmeEs.—Well, but, good heavens! 

* Miss &rvuart.—Never mind. It’s all 
right. 

Ames (to the Station Master).— 
Well, but look here— 

Sration Master.—Good night, lady! 

[He goes out briskly. 

Ames.—Well, good heavens—! (He 
steps out and calls after the Station 
Master.) Listen—you! See here! 

Sration Master (outside).—Good 
night! 

AmeEs.—But see here— 

[There is no response, and after a few 
moments AMES closes the door, much 
disturbed. Miss Srvuart laughs 
faintly. 

Miss Stuart.—Don’t worry about 
me; I’m an old traveler. We can be 
comfortable enough; it is warm now! 

Ames.—I’ll—I’ll go take a nap—later 
—out there on the baggage truck. 

Miss Stuart.—How absurd! I nearly 
froze out there. 

Ames.—But what’s to be done? 

Miss Stuart.—Nothing. When rail- 
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roads break down, passengers can’t 
travel, can they? 

Ames.—I ought to be able to think of 
something to do. 

Miss Stvart.—Well, for one thing, 
now that all the officials have gone, I 
don’t think you need to bother about 
that sign any longer. (She points to 
“No Smoking.”) Don’t you usually 
smoke—after dinner? 

Ames.—Thanks. But that won’t be 
of much use, will it? 

Miss Stuart.—Well, what else useful 
can you think of? 

Ames.—I can’t think of a thing! 

Miss Struart.—Neither can I. So— 
so where are your matches? 

AmEs (with a gesture as if to offer her 
his cigarette case).—Ah—do you? 

Miss Stuart (shaking her head).—No; 
I still stick to the way I was brought up. 

Ames.—No! Is there still an old- 
fashioned woman left in America? 

Miss Struart.—Yes. “Left” is the 
word. Left over! 

Ames.—How “left over’’? 

Miss Struart.—Old maids are, aren’t 
they? 

Ames.—Old bachelors are! That’s 
what J am. An old bachelor, and per- 
haps an older one than I look, too! A 
little, that is. 

Miss Stuart (wistfully).—What’s it 
matter how many times you’ve seen the 
earth go round the sun? That’s all we 
mean when we say “a year,” isn’t it? 
Our ages ought to be reckoned another 
way; not in these foolish “years.” 

Ames.—What other way do you sug- 
gest? 

Miss Stuart.—Well, let’s call a man 
as old as he behaves—toward a woman! 

Ames.—Then how old will you call 
a woman? 

Miss Sruart.—As old as she makes 
men behave toward her. 

Ames.—Well, if I’m as old as I behave 
nowadays toward women, I’m dead! 

Miss Stuart.—But what’s the mat- 
ter with the women you know? 

Ames.—Well, most of those I did 
know are so married and raising children 
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I hardly ever see ‘em at all. And I just 
can’t stand the new generation. 

Miss Stuart.—Yes—there is a new 
American girl. I’ve got one myself, 

AmeEs.—You have? 

Miss Struart.—I’m bringing up an 
orphan niece—or she’s bringing me up; 
it’s hard to say which. In fact, I’m 
bringing up two orphan nieces. You 
don’t like these new young things? 

Ames.—No! They smoke and drink 
and wear men’s clothes and short hair— 

Miss Sruart.—Well, boys’ clothes 
are better for the outdoor things they 
do nowadays, aren’t they? 

Ames.—That may be, but they’ve 
given up a great thing to get this new 
liberty I hear they talk about. 

Miss Sruart.—What great thing did 
they give up? 

Ames.—Charm! 

Miss Sruart.—You haven’t met a 
charming one? 

Ames.—There aren’t any. How can a 
brazen little hussy in breeches, with a 
flask of homemade gin in her hip pocket, 
have any charm? 

Miss Stuart.—Ah—but she can, 
because she has youth, and youth is 
charm. Don’t you care for youth? 

Ames.—I’ll tell you what I care for; 
I care for the graces I used to see in the 
girls I grew up with. 

Miss Stuart.—You’re sure it wasn’t 
really their youth that gave them the 
graces? 

Ames.—I can show you what I care 
for! To-morrow we'll be moving miles 
and miles apart. . . . 

Miss Stuart.—Shall we? I’m afraid 
you think more of this railroad -system 
than I do. 

Ames.—I’m serious. Probably after 
to-morrow morning we'll never see each 
other again. 

Miss Sruart.—Why, I feel as if you 
were my most intimate friend! Lifelong! 
After we finished Italy, wasn’t it two 
hours you talked about religion? 

Ames.—What I’m trying to show 
you— 

Miss Stuart.—Yes; I forgot. 
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AmeEs.—I had a temptation to tell you 
something that would show you. 

Miss Stvuart.—Why, you could tell 
me anything. I couldn’t stop you. 

[Her gesture indicates the surrounding 

isolation. 

Ames.—Then I will. I'll tell what I 
thought about you when I got on that 
little junk-line train this morning. I 
hadn’t expected to see anybody looking 
like you getting on at one of these way 
stations— 

Miss Srvuart.—I’m a farmer, you 
know. I have a farm down near Amity. 
I’ve been away to see about a new tenant 
for part of the land. Oh, I don’t mean 
to stop you! Go on! 

Ames.—When you got on the train I 
thought: “There! There’s a lady!” 
When these new-generation girls get on 
a train I usually think: “There! 
There’s a rowdy!” 

Miss Struart.—You must have met 
some strange ones! 

Ames.—I haven’t met any. Just hear- 


ing and looking at ’em ’s enough for 


me! But when I looked at you—vwell, 
I’m going to talk as sentimentally as I 
feel, just for once in my life. When I 
looked at you I caught a—a perfume of 
sweeter days, yes, better days than 
this! And I'll go ahead, now I’m started; 
I’m hungry as a bear, in spite of your 
giving me all your lunch, and I did feel 
really cross during our quarrel, but I’m 
glad for this chance to know you. 

Miss Sruart.—My dear man, you 
don’t know an earthly thing about me! 

Ames.—There are some people you 
know all about in a little while. 

Miss Struart.—‘“All about”? Good 
gracious! 

Ames.—No; not all. You don’t know 
all the lovely things about ’em; but 
you do know there aren’t any things that 
aren’t lovely. You're one of those trans- 
parently perfect things, Miss Stuart. 

Miss Stuart.—What? 

Ames.—You are. And that’s all there 
is to it! 

Miss Stuart.—Andonly tothinkof it! 

Ames.—To think of what? 
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Miss Srvart.—So much praise— 
bought by one hard-boiled egg and a 
sandwich! 

Ames.—Well, some of it is for that, 
if you want to know it! It seemed a little 
thing; but it showed that when you 
were hungry, yourself, you’d force your 
last bit of food on a stranger. 

Miss Stuart.—A “stranger”? Why, 
by this time I know you better than I do 
my most intimate friend, Mr. Ames! 

Ames.—I kept looking at you on the 
train, though you didn’t know it— 

Miss Struart.—I was brought up 
always not to know it. 

Ames.—I kept looking at you, and I— 

Miss Stuart (quoting him).—“I said 
to myself, ‘There’s a woman I’d hate to 
be cast away in a desert junction with!” 

Ames.—I said to myself, “There’s the 
first woman I’ve seen in a long time I'd 
like to know!” 

Miss Stvuart.—How long a time? 

Ames.—Well, since this new type 
came in. 

Miss Srvuart (thoughtfully). — 0m 
afraid you wouldn’t approve of my 
niece! 

Ames.—If you’re bringing her up, I 
don’t believe she’d be the new type. 

Miss Stuart.—Oh yes, she is! It 
doesn’t matter who brings ’em up; they 
get it from one another. 

AmEs.—Well, let’s forget the new type 
just now. 

Miss Stvart.—All right. 

Ames.—I’d rather keep to what I feel 
about you. 

Miss Struart.—Well, keep to it—it 
began promisingly. 

Ames.—I will; I'll speak out! As a 
man gets older most of his friends marry 
off—or they die off—it’s the same thing 
so far as he’s concerned! 

Miss Sruart.—Yes; I know it is! 

Ames.—Well, a man gets pretty 
lonely. 

Miss Stuart.—Men always seem to 
think that’s so singular! 

Ames.—All I meant to say is that 
it’s been a great thing for me to have 
a woman’s companionship for a day. 
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Miss Stuart.—Well, it still seems to 
be going on. 

Ames.—I wish— 

Miss Sruart.—Yes? 

[She conceals a yawn by turning away 
quickly. She doesn’t wish to yawn— 
she is interested—but she is beginning 
to be really threatened by drowsiness. 
He does not perceive this, and the 
symptoms are, so far, very slight. 

Ames.—Of course you don’t know 
anything about me—except to-day— 

Miss Struart.—I do, a little. 

Ames (surprised).—How? 

Miss Stuart.— Why, you said your 
name was William Ames; I supposed 
you were the William Berry Ames that 
the papers say is so remarkable. “Re- 
markable’s”’ the word they always use. 

Ames.—I'm not much in newspapers— 
and isn’t it obvious I’m not remarkable? 

MissStruart.—Oh yes; I’veseenit any 
number of times: “Mr. William Berry 
Ames, still playing remarkable polo.” 

Ames (sharply).—That’s my unele! 
It’s “still remarkable that he plays polo 
at sixty-six!” “Remarkable” because 
he’s sixty-six! They always use the word 
“remarkable” about elderly people. 
And you thought— 

Miss Stvuart.—I’m so sorry! 

Ames.—You thought I was that old 
man! 

Miss Stuart.—Oh, I never heard he 
Was quite sixty-six! 

Ames.—So! You didn’t see how I 
could be quite sixty-six? 

Miss Sruart.—But wouldn't it be 
wonderful if you were! _To be sixty-six 
and look only— 

Ames.—What age do I look? 

Miss Sruart.—Ah, let’s not go into 
that; it might become mutual! 

Ames.—I can’t get over it; 
thought I was my uncle! 

Miss Struart.—You must tell him 
about it. And then tell me sometime if 
it upsets him, too. 

Ames.—“‘Sometime.” You think we 
might see each other again after to- 
morrow? 


Miss Stuart.—Why not, if you think 
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it would be pleasant? I should be— 
(She is caught by a yawn and conceals it 
imperfectly.) I should be—very glad— 

Ames.—Oh, you're sleepy. 

Miss Stvuart.—I’m not. I’m inter- 
ested. I’m interested in everything 
you've been saying. I was never more 
interested in my life. 

Ames.—Honestly? 

Miss Sruart.—At least, it’s been 
quite a time since I’ve had as cheering 
things said to me as you’ve been saying. 
I like it. 

Ames.—Could you stand some more? 

Miss Sruart.—I—think so. 

Ames.—Then, do let me see you again 
after to-morrow. Will you? 

Miss Stuart.—Yes. 

Ames.—Could I come to Amity to see 
you—sometime? 

Miss Stuart.—Why, I think so. 

Ames.—Could I come—before long? 

Miss Stuart.—If—you like. 

Ames.—I think I should like it more 
than I’ve ever liked anything in my life. 

Miss Stuart (rather startled).—Why, 
that’s—that’s saying quite a great deal 
—isn’t it? 

Ames.—I can’t help it. It’s the way 
I feel. 

Miss Strvart.—Yes, but at these 
pleasant, quieter years you say you have 
arrived at—haven’t you learned more 
caution? 

Ames.—More caution than what? 

Miss Stuart.—Than to say quite so 
much as you just did—and to an un- 
known woman! 

Ames (quickly, with feeling that in- 
creases).—I tell you you’re not unknown. 
You’ve shown me—yes, just in the way 
you fed me, if you like—yes, and in the 
dear, pretty way you took this being 
“cast away” with me here—you’ve 
shown me you are the old-fashioned, 
perfect kind of woman I thought had 
disappeared. Well, I’ve found you—I 





don’t want to let you go! My life has 
been getting so confoundedly lonely— 
I—well, why not? 

Miss Stuart (gently).—You're a little 
indefinite, perhaps? 
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Ames.—It’s a long time since I felt 
like this—Do I seem to you the sort 
of man you could like pretty well? 

Miss Stuart.—Oh, I think so. 

{She closes her eyes for a moment again. 

Ames (so impulsively as to be almost 
explosive).—Well, if you'll let me hope 
something might come of it, I'll be any 
kind of man you want me to be! 

Miss Sruart (opening her eyes 
quickiy).—Aren’t you a little suscepti- 
ble, Mr. Ames? 

Ames.—Does it look like it—to be still 
a bachelor at my age? 

Miss Sruart.—But it struck me 
you were—almost—proposing to me 
just then. 

Ames (with great feeling).—Well, I 
was. Iam! 

Miss Stuart.—Almost. 

Ames.—Almost or quite—just as you 
like, Miss Stuart. 

Miss Stuart (smiling a little).—Per- 
haps it had better be “‘almost.” 

Ames.—If it’s to be that way— 
almost a proposal—is there any chance 
of your—almost—thinking of it? 

Miss Stuart.-—Why—I might almost 
—think of it—some—time. 

[Again the symptoms of drowsiness 

overtake her. 

Ames (remorsefuliy).—You are sleepy! 

Miss Stuart (with feeble insistence) .— 
I’m not! 

Ames.—I ought to be ashamed, try- 
ing to keep you awake with a proposal 
of marriage! 

[As he speaks he places a satchei on the 
end of a bench and puts his overcoat 
over ut for a pillow. 

Miss Sruart.—Was that all 

made it for—to keep me awake? 

Ames.—You know better. Here, lie 
down. I'll cover you over. 

Miss Srvuart.—I won’t take your 
overcoat. You'll need it. The satchel’s 
a good-enough pillow. 

Ames.—No, it isn’t. Lie down. 

Miss Sruart.—Take your overcoat 
away or I'll sit up all night. I will. Take 
it away. 


Ames (submitting).—All right. 


you 


fur coat and stole. 
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Miss Sruart.—When you lie down, 
yourself, put your overcoat over you. 
Will you? 

Ames.—If I need it. 

Miss Sruart.—No. Promise me. 

Ames.—I will. 

Miss Sruart (lying down, with her 
cheek against the satchei).—Ah, that’s— 
ah! 

[She sighs with satisfaction. 

Ames (gently covers her over with her 
Then he discovers her 
muff ).—Here. This is a better pillow. 

[He places it under her head. 

Miss Stuart.—Thank you. You're 
very kind. (She is silent, then says, 
sleepily:) I knew you were. 

Ames.—Knew I was what? 

Miss Sruart (conientedly).—Kind. 

Ames.—Who wouldn’t be? 

Miss Stuart (with her eyes shut).— 
I had to be up at four o’clock and drive 
seventeen miles to get my train. I'd 
rather stay awake and listen to you— 
you'll forgive me for being—so sleepy— 
won't you? 

Ames.—Yes. I'll forgive you! 

[He takes his overcoat and spreads it on 
the next bench, with a suitcase for a pillow. 

Miss Stuart (in a sweet, drowsy voice, 
her eyes closed) —It certainly didn’t 
seem—appreciative—going almost to 
sleep—when you were almost proposing 
—but I do appreciate it—very much— 

Ames.—You dear thing! I wasn’t 
“almost proposing”—I was ail propos- 
ing, and you know it. 

Miss Stuart.—Well, it’s very nice of 
you. I think I’m glad—you were. 
But— 

Ames.—But what? 

Miss Struart.—We don’t need the 
light, do we? If you leave the stove 
door open— 

Ames (snaps off the light).—There! 

[A rosy glow from the stove door crosses 

the benches, falling upon the recum- 
bent lady. 

Miss Stuart (cozily).—There. That’s 
better. You'll put your overcoat over 
you? 

AmeEs.—Yes. 
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Miss Stvuart.—What have you got 
for a pillow? 

Ames.—It’s all right. 

Miss Stuart.—A suit case? 

Ames.—It’s plenty. 

[Miss Stuart, without opening her eyes 
or lifting her head, pulls the muff 
from beneath her head and lets her 
cheek rest upon the satchel. Then, not 
otherwise moving, she extends the muff 
behind her to him. 

Ames.—What’s that for? 

Miss Stuart.—Your pillow. Take it. 

Ames.—I won't. 

Miss Stuart.—You will. 

Ames.—Of course I won't. 

Miss Stuart (gently and confidently). 
—You will. 

Ames.—You do make me selfish! 

[He takes the muff. 

Miss Stuart (in a very sleepy mur- 
mur).—I’m sorry I thought you were 
your uncle. I only thought so because 
the papers said he was so remarkable. 

Ames.—I don’t mind that now. 

[He now lies recumbent upon the bench 
next to hers. 

Miss Srvart.—It would be too bad 
if you met some pretty, very young thing 
after—afterit wastoolate. Most mencare 
more for early youth than they do for— 

(A little yawn interrupts her. 

Ames.—Than they do for what? 

Miss Stuart.—For anything. Is the 
muff all right for a pillow? 

Ames.—I never had such a pillow 
before. 

Miss Stuart.—Aren’t you sleepy too? 

Ames.—Yes, the truth is [I am. It 
seems strange, when I feel so much 
that’s new to me—to be sleepy— 

Miss Stuart.—Oh no. We aren’t a 
young couple.at a college dance—getting 





engaged. 

Ames. — No — of course not — but 
aren't we—almost— 

Miss Stvuart.—I think—you must go 
to sleep now. 

Ames.—Yes, I will. 

Miss Strvarr.—<Are you at all—sure? 

Ames.—Yes, I am. 


Miss Stuart.—I know what I say 
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sounds very sleepy, and I am almost 
asleep, but my mind, you know— 

Ames.—Yes? 

Miss Stuart (more sleepily than ever). 
—My mind’s working just as clearly as 
ever, and I keep thinking you’ve said all 
this—so suddenly—perhaps you are a 
little susceptible—perhaps when you 
see some pretty young thing—you’ll— 
you ll— 

Ames.—No, I won’t. 

Miss Sruart (dreamily).—Perhaps 
not. 

Ames.—May I say just one last thing 
toyou? It seems foolish—but it would be 
pretty lovely to me if you'd let me say it. 

Miss Stuart.—Say what? 

Ames.—May I say to you, “Good 
night, dear’’? 

Miss Stuart.—I believe you might. 
Say it. 

Ames.—Good night, dear. 

Miss Stuart.—Good night, dear. 

[Then there is quiet. The curtain de- 

scends for a few seconds, and rises. 
Everything is as it was, except that 
the rosy glow from the stove has 
paled and a gray light shows out- 
side the window; distant trees just 
coming into new leaf on muddy hills 
are revealed there—an April land- 
scape. The light continually grows 
stronger. <A girl’s voice is heard, 
shouting in the distance: “Hello, 
there! Hell-ooo, there!” Then, after a 
pause, a stamping is heard on the 
platform outside, as though some one 
stamped mud from his shoes. A 
quick, sharp tread is heard—then the 
door is opened and a girl of nineteen 
enters. She is distractingly pretty, in 
spite of—or it may be partly because 
of—her general style and costume. 
She wears a soft “sport”’ hat, beneath 
which her thick “bobbed” hair is 
additionally coquettish. She has on a 
short overcoat, knickerbockers, thick 
stockings and high, laced shoes, the 
latter covered with mud, which has 
also splashed her stockings. She 
comes in briskly, then halts short wiih 
a breathed exclamation as she sees the 
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two sleepers, “Well, for the love o’ 
Mike!” A light snoring comes from 
the second bench. She looks long at 
the first bench, and controls a tend- 
ency to laughter. Then she moves 
back to the second bench and looks at 
Ames. After this contemplation she 
speaks again in a husky whisper, 
“Pretty good-lookin’ ole bird, if you 
do snore!” The snoring stops with a 
little snort. Ames coughs, waking 
himself. Suddenly he sits up, dazed, 
and stares at the girl. She chokes 
down an increasing tendency to mirth. 

AmeEs.—Oh—ah—how d’ya do! 

Tue Girut.—Sh! Don’t wake Aunt 
Isabel. 

[After this they both speak in husky 

whispers. 

Ames.—Who? 

Tue Grru.—My aunt. (She gestures 
to Miss Stuart.) My Aunt Isabel! 
Don’t you know her? 

Ames.—Yes, indeed! 

Tue Grru.—Well, I should think so! 
I’m her niece, Florence. 

Ames.—I’m glad to—uh— 

[He rises and shakes hands with her. 

FLorENcE.—A man and I’ve been all 
night tryin’ to get here in a car. -He’s 
back in the woods with it now, tryin’ to 
get it out of a mud hole. We've had a 
hell of a night! 

Ames.—I beg your pardon! 

FLoRENCE.—It really was. Are you 
an old friend of hers? 

AmeEs.—I—hope to be. 

FLoRENcE.—We'll take you with us 
when he gets the car out the mud. No use 
to wake her up till it comes. Cigarette? 

AmeEs.—What? 

FLorENcE.—Got a cigarette? 

Ames.—Oh! 

[He hands her his cigarette case. 

Fiorence. — Light? (He lights a 
match and holds it for her. She smiles at 
him with brazen coquetry, her hand on his 
as she lights the cigarette from the match.) 
She makes a fuss about my smoking. 
Don’t tell her, will you? 

[She smiles again, her face not far from 


his; he looks thoughtful. 
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AmeEs.—No. 

FLoreNcE.—How long you known 
her? 

Ames.—What? 

FLORENCE (emphasizing her whisper). 
—How long have you known my aunt 
Isabel? 

Ames.—Yesterday! 

FLORENCE (suddenly overcome with 
mirth, lifts both hands in a gesture of, 
“Oh, go ’way!” and, choking with laugh- 
ter, slaps him with her two palms upon 
his shoulders. She is unable to control her- 
self; she convulses, leaning against him, 
then, clapping both hands over her mouth, 
runs, spluttering, to the door; here she 
checks herself and calls back to him, 
huskily). —Tll see if he’s got the car out 
the mud! 

[Laughter breaks from her as she runs 
out of the door. IsaBEL murmurs; she 
opens her eyes andthey fall upon AMEs. 
Then she smiles slowly and speaks. 

IsaBpEL.—I’m awake. 

Ames.—Good morning! 

IsaABEL.—Good morning. What time 
is it? 

Ames.—It’s daylight. 
—sleep well? — 

IsaBEL.—Yes. Did you? 

Ames.—Yes, I did. 

IsaBeL.—I was trying to stay asleep, 
but I thought— Was the Station Mas- 
ter here just now? 

Ames.—No, it was your niece. 

IsaBEL.—What? (She stretches a hand 
to him; he comes quickly and takes it. 
She rises.) You don’t mean it! 

Ames.—Somehow she found you were 
here. She’s been all night trying to get 
a car here, she said. 

IsaBEL, — Why, 
Where’d she go? 

AmeEs.—She went to see if— 

[The door is flung open by FLORENCE, 
returning. 

FLoRENcE.—It’s coming! 

IsaBEL.—Florence, how’d you find me? 

[They embrace. 

FLorENcE.—We telephoned all over 
the world, where the wires weren’t down, 
and this was the only place you could be! 


Did you —ah 


the dear thing! 
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IsaBeEL.—Florence, this is Mr. Ames. 

FLorence.—Right-o! We've had 
quite a chat! We'd better take him 
home with us, hadn’t we? 

IsaBe. (to AMes with a little tremulous 
self-consciousness).—Will you? 

Ames.—Ah—you’re very kind. I— 

FLORENCE.—Why, of course we’re not 
going to leave you here! You'll never see 
breakfast in this hole! 

Ames.—Well, as you’re so kind— 
We'llmakehim. Won’t we, Aunt Isabel? 

FLoreENcE.—Of course you're coming! 

IsaBeEt (a little coldly).—I hope so. 

Ames.—Well, since you’re so hos- 
pitable— 

FLORENCE (she slaps him on shoulder). 
—Hospitable nothing. We don’t see a 
new man-person twice a year in our 
neck o’ the woods, except Johnnie 
White, and we’re used to him! I made 
the poor kid drive me, Aunt Isabel. 

[She runs to the door and calls out, 

“Yay, Johnnie!” 

IsaneL.— Brazen hussies in boys’ 
breeches ’’—wasn’t that what you called 
them? 

Ames (nervously).—Qh, but she’s dif- 
ferent—she’s your niece. 

IsABEL.—Yes, my greatniece. 

Ames.—What? I beg your pardon— 

IsaBEL.—I forgot to tell you; she 
isn’t my niece precisely—she’s my great- 
niece. Florence’s father wasn’t— 

Ames (rather dazed).—Your— 
your greatniece? Oh yes— 

[A boy of twenty appears in the door- 

way with FLORENCE. 

IsaBEL.—Come in, Johnnie! It was 
lovely of you to drive all night through 
the mud to find me. 

JOHNNIE (grinning vaguely).—Well, 
Florence wanted me to— 

IsaBEL.—And we all do what Florence 
wants—yes. This is Mr. Ames, Mr. 
White. If you'll help us get our bags 


She’s 


in the car, Johnnie— 
JOHNNIE.—Yes, indeed. 
[FLORENCE, with a sweet smile, gives 
a fur coat to Amxs to hold for her. 
IsaBEL.—We ought to be home by 


(To be continued) 
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seven; and there'll be food, Mr. Ames! 
Won't that be— (She checks herself as 
she sees the care with which he is putting 
FLORENCE into her coat, and goes to 
JoHNNIE. She hands him her own coat, 
still smiling.) Johnnie dear, if you’ll— 

JOHNNIE (politely). — Yes, indeed, 
Miss Stuart. 

FLORENCE (to Ames).—I think you’re 
a rogue! 

Ames (laughing consciously).—What 
nonsense! 

IsaBEL.—Now if we can get the things 
into the car— I think you'll have to let 
me sit by you, Johnnie, going home. I 
think you'll drive better. 

JoHNNIE (a little blankly).—Yes’m. 
Glad to have you. 

IsaBeL.—Are we all ready? 

JOHNNIE (going out with the bags).— 
Yes’m. 

Fiorence (to Ames).—D’you think 
you can entertain me for forty miles? / 
do! 

[She runs out. 

Ames.—This is very kind of you to 
take me in. I— Ah, are you coming? 

IsaBeEL (looking about her wistfully, yet 
smiling a little)—I just wanted to re- 
member what this room looks like—by 
daylight. Things change so. (She joins 
him.) Yl take your arm just till we get 
to the car; then you'll have Florence. 
(As they go slowly to the door she continues, 
cheerfully:) Yes—I forgot to mention it 
last night; yes, she’s my greatniece. It 
wasn’t her father who was my brother, 
you see— 

Ames.—It wasn’t? 

IsaBeL —No. It was her grandfather. 

Ames (irying not to speak faintly).— 
Her grandfather— 

FLORENCE (running back to Ames from 
outside).—Aren’t you coming? You're 
to sit with me, you know! 

Ames.—Well, I— 

[FLoRENCE pulls him out through the 
open doorway. JOHNNIE returns 
rather blankly for IsaBEL 

IsaBeEL.—Thank you, Johnnie. 

(Curtain) 
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At no time during more than three 
centuries has Russia been in such 
a critical situation as at the present 
moment. Four years of Bolshevist rule 
have brought about their inevitable re- 
sults. To-day these results can, of 
course, no longer be concealed. The 
dead wall that has until now separated 
Russia from the rest of the world has 
collapsed; the mists of visionary ideali- 
zation are dispelled; and the truth stands 
revealed in all its nakedness. 

Russia’s economic life is strangled. 
The manufacturing industries have been 
reduced almost to zero. The cities are 
depopulated and crumbling into ruins. 
Agriculture is passing through a terrible 
crisis. And hovering above all is the 
specter of famine and death. 

It has often been said, “‘True, but all 
this is the result of the war, not the fault 
of the Bolsheviki.”” No doubt the war 
has caused in Russia, as in other coun- 
tries, serious economic detriment. But 
we cannot blame the war for all, nor even 
the greater part, of existing evils. The 
lion’s share of responsibility must go to 
the Bolsheviki. As the main subject of 
the present article is not Russia of to- 
day, but Russia of to-morrow, I shall 
confine myself to a few brief facts. 

In 1913 the monthly coal production 
in the Donetz Basin averaged 128 million 
poods (1 pood equals 36 pounds avoir- 





dupois). In 1916—i.c., the third year of 
the war—it had risen to 148 million 
poods. But in July, 1921—1.e., more 
than three years after the peace of Brest- 
Litovsk—the Bolsheviki had brought it 
down to 9.6 million poods. 

In 1913 the output of yarn in the linen 
industry was 3,133,000 poods. In 1916 
it had risen to 4,260,000 poods. But in 
1920 the Bolsheviki had reduced it to 
806,000 poods. In this branch of indus- 
try the Bolshevist economic system had 
set Russia back more than fifty years, for 
as early as 1865—i.e., at the very dawn 
of our industrial development, almost 
immediately after the emancipation of 
the peasantry from serfdom—there had 
already been produced about 840,000 
poods of linen yarn. 

More striking are the figures for the 
metallurgical industry, where paralysis 
has progressed almost to the point of 
death. So, for example, the output of 
pig iron fell from 1913 to 1920 by 97.6 
per cent. In other words, only 2.4 per 
cent of the 1913 production is now ob- 
tained. The mining of copper has de- 
creased during the same period by 99.4 
per cent, only 0.6 per cent of the 1918 
output being mined at present. 

Examples like these could be multi- 
plied indefinitely, but these ought to suf- 
fice. The work of destraction proceeds 
without let or hindrance, year in and 
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year out. The absolute failure of the 
Bolshevist economic policy becomes 
more and more evident. 

The Bolsheviki decided to inaugurate 
a new economic system; they national- 
ized industry. The result was that the 
nationalized industry ceased tocontribute 
to the wealth of the country. Onthe con- 
trary, it became a pensioner of the state; 
that is to say, deficits incurred in running 
the industries have been met by govern- 
ment subventions. And the expense of 
maintenance keeps growing from year to 
year. In 1919 the nationalized industries 
yielded a loss of 69.8 per cent to the 
state treasury, and in 1920 85.7 per cent. 

I shall say nothing about agriculture. 
The facts that are coming out of Russia 
do not speak, but cry aloud, about the 
ruin in this domain of economic life! 
Owing to the criminal policy of the Bol- 
sheviki with regard to the farming popu- 
lation—a policy of forcible grain requisi- 
tions, shooting of the peasantry, and 
other such measures—a crop failure has 
developed into a terrible famine affecting 
more than thirty million people. Rus- 
sia has been turned into a beggar where 
she was once the granary of the world. 

There is but one industry which flour- 
ishes to-day in Russia. No other country 
on earth, not even among the most highly 
industrialized, can boast of such a thriv- 
ing industry as this. I refer to the manu- 
facture of paper money. It represents 
the beginning and the end of Bolshevist 
economic and financial wisdom. It is 
the foundation of their financial system. 
I do not propose to weary the reader 
with columns of astronomical figures 
showing the output of paper money. Let 
me cite but three examples: Increasing 
steadily, the emission of paper money 
had reached, in the spring of 1921, the 
figure of 1,100,000,000 rubles a day. 
Correspondingly, the state budget, too, 
ran into astronomical figures. I regret to 
have no copy of the 1921 budget at hand. 
But in 1920 the expenditures were cal- 
culated at 1,215,200,000,000 rubles (one 
trillion two hundred and fifteen billions)! 
Receipts were estimated at only 159,- 
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600,000,000 rubles. In round figures, 
there was a deficit of a paltry trillion 
rubles! This gap was to be filled with 
paper from the presses of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

The present value of the Russian 
ruble, thanks to this policy, is only too 
well known. Not in vain do they jest in 
Russia about having to hire at least two 
cabs when driving anywhere—one for 
the passenger, the other for the bales of 
paper rubles with which to pay the driver 
his fare. . . . And yet, notwithstanding 
all this, prices keep soaring faster than 
the printing presses manage to turn out 
paper money. And still there is not 
enough money to go around. 

Reference has already been made here 
to the ruin and depopulation of the 
cities. It is this depopulation which 
serves better than anything else to 
demonstrate the kind of system estab- 
lished—not in words, but in fact—by the 
Bolsheviki. “Dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” was their slogan. Dictatorship 
over the proletariat (the industrial work- 
ing class) has been the actual result. It 
would seem that the “ruling” class, the 
proletariat, ought to have grown strong, 
progressed, improved, and prospered, had 
it really come into its own. In reality, 
however, the reverse has happened—the 
proletariat is steadily disappearing and 
losing its numerical importance in 
Russia. In 1921 there were about half 
as many industrial workers in Russia as 
there were twenty-five years ago! In 
1897 there were 9,200,000 workers en- 
gaged in industry; now only about 
4,775,000 are left. This in spite of the 
fact that industry was growing by leaps 
and bounds up to the war. And even 
the war did not stop the growth of the 
working class. For if the industries of 
peace time were held back through the 
war, this was compensated by the gigan- 
tic strides of the war-time industries. 

What, then, has become of the others? 
They have partly died out—chiefly from 
hunger—and partly fled from their 
“ruling” position to the farms, to escape 
starvation in the cities. Those who re- 
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mained have been turned into slaves in 
the nationalized industrial plants, and 
their protest has been silenced by the 
fear of death through starvation to which 
a ruthless government can at any time 
condemn its pensioners. 

There is thus a dictatorship over the 
proletariat. And not alone over the pro- 
letariat, but over the whole population 
of Russia. It is a dictatorship of vio- 
lence, arbitrariness, and oppression by 
one political party, resting upon the 
brute force of the bayonet. 

Political despotism in Russia runs 
fully abreast with economic destruction. 
Freedom of speech has been strangled; 
no free press is tolerated. Freedom of 
association is denied. The soviet con- 
stitution remains but a scrap of paper. 
And the freedom of elections—with open 
voting and officially nominated candi- 
dates—amounts, for all practical pur- 
poses, to nothing but an appointment of 
officials sponsored by the authorities. In 
place of the law we have arbitrary deci- 
sions of the all-powerful Extraordinary 
Commission, or, as it is popularly called, 
Cheka. Its weapon is terror. A bureau- 
cracy that has increased to proportions 
undreamed of even in the days of tsar- 
ism now rules supreme. And its highest 
law is bribery. 

A great deal has been said concerning 
the work done by the Bolsheviki for the 
advancement of education. Particularly 
fond of praising it are the Bolsheviki 
themselves. But if we look not at the 
paper rubles spent by them for this pur- 
pose, but at the gold value of these ex- 
penditures, we should discover that even 
the Tsar’s government spent more for edu- 
cation. And no one will say that the 
latter was very generous in promoting 
popular instruction. While the Tsar’s 
government spent, in 1914, 120,000,000 
gold rubles on public education, not 
speaking of what was spent by the 
municipalities and zemstvos, the Bol- 
sheviki spent on public education only 
47,300,000 gold rubles in 1918, 43,500,- 
000 gold rubles in 1919, and 24,300,000 
gold rubles in 1920. 


As a matter of fact, elementary public 
and intermediary schools, as well as col- 
leges and universities, have been either 
destroyed or badly crippled and dis- 
torted by the Bolsheviki. How, indeed, 
can real education flourish in a state 
where its Minister of Education, Luna- 
charsky, can utter statements like this: 
“We have completely broken with the 
idea of the independence of science”? 
In the Middle Ages it was contended 
that philosophy ought to be the hand- 
maid of theology. In the same way the 
Bolsheviki are now trying to turn science 
into a handmaid for their communist 
church. One hundred years ago a 
Russian poet derided the Russian gov- 
ernment for trying to give to Russia “a 
corporal for a Voltaire.” To-day Russia 
has been furnished with a Voltaire in the 
guise of an untutored communist who 
knows nothing but the catechism com- 
posed by the communist pontiff, Lenin, 
and his cardinals. 

Present conditions in Russia are 
frightful indeed. And yet, in spite of 
this, or maybe just because of this, free- 
dom is not far off. Russia’s liberation 
will come sooner than many believe it 
will. The fall of the Bolsheviki is inev- 
itable for purely objective reasons alone, 
if for no other, for they have “spent” 
all of Russia and all their resources. 

Their whole economic system was 
based upon the gradual consumption of 
previously accumulated wealth, of 
stored-up material values. They did not 
create any new values. To-day this 
process has reached its last stage. The 
latest statistical reports show that the 
Bolsheviki have not only completely 
ruined the population at large, but that 
they find themselves even without the 
means of maintaining their bureaucracy 
and army. Their last base of support 
thus becomes untenable. This is clearly 
realized by themselves, and, contrary to 
all the precepts of their own theory, 
they are beginning to grant in a hap- 
hazard fashion, without plan and pros- 
pects of success, one economic conces- 
sion after another. 
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To these objective causes must be 
added another factor—irresistible and 
powerful—the psychology of the popu- 
lation. Hatred of the present system of 
arbitrariness and ruination has been 
smoldering among the overwhelming 
mass of the population for a long time. 
The so-called “Workers and Peasants” 
government maintains itself in power 
among the workers and peasants through 
violence and bayonet rule. This hatred 
has already found its expression in a 
series of popular uprisings. On the 
whole, however, the mass of the popula- 
tion has been overawed and demoralized 
by terror and kept disorganized by the 
government’s policy. Now, however, a 
change is coming over the people. List- 
lessness and despair are on the wane. 
All observers are unanimous on this 
score. Public and civic organizations are 
beginning to spring up and multiply 
rapidly. Fear has vanished. A premoni- 
tion of approaching liberation is pervad- 
ing the people more and more. “ Political 
spring” is coming, as they say in Russia. 

This sentiment, once it has sprung up, 
will not disappear. On the contrary, as 
has happened before this in Russian 
history, it is bound to grow like an 
avalanche. For the most difficult part of 
the movement, the first impulse, has 
already been given, and the result of 
this process can be but one—the over- 
throw of the present régime, the aboli- 
tion of Bolshevism. 

The new, third, final revolution will be 
the revolution of genuine democracy. As 
to its details, that is, of course, impos- 
sible for me to foretell. Iam no prophet. 
I can only point out general tendencies, 
but not forecast the concrete, actual 
course of events. It is possible that this 
revolution will break out in the cities, 
among the proletariat, gradually ex- 
panding and attracting the peasantry 
and Red army. And it is, on the other 
hand, just as likely that it will start 
among the Red army or peasants. One 
thing, at any rate, is certain: this event 
—the end of the Bolshevist rule—is near 
at hand and inevitable. 





Very often in pointing out this fact 
one hears both in this country and 
Europe expressions of disapproval. The 
question is asked, “Why again revolu- 
tion?” Is there not enough bloodshed 
and death in Russia? Has that country 
not been sufficiently ruined by revolu- 
tions? Why not evolution, especially 
since a basis, has already been afforded 
by the Bolsheviki themselves for evolu- 
tion, through their economic concessions, 
through their granting of the right of 
private trading, denationalization of 
some establishments, repeal of food 
levies, etc.? 

I should not like to give the impres- 
sion of being a man who wants revolu- 
tion for revolution’s sake, a revolutionist 
quand méme and under any circum- 
stances. Neither I nor those who share 
my views look as if we had grown so 
accustomed to climb in through win- 
dows that we prefer this route even 
when the door stands open. As a 
Russian, I probably feel much more 
keenly all this horror of ruin and death 
in my country. A thousand times would 
I prefer a peaceful solution. But I see, 
I feel convinced, that this evolution of 
which so much is now being said and 
written is impossible. 

It is impossible for two reasons. 

In the first place, it comes too late. 
The process of destruction has gone too 
far. ‘The country stands actually upon 
the brink of utter ruin. The only thing 
that might save it would be a complete, 
positive, sweeping reversal of economic 
policy. Salvation lies only in a concen- 
trated effort of all productive forces of 
the country, in the creative enthusiasm 
of the whole population. None of this, 
however, is conceivable under those half- 
hearted measures, concessions that are 
revoked no sooner than granted, then 
again granted—in short, in the absence 
of a definite plan, so characteristic of 
Bolshevist policy. With them it is a case 
of the left hand trying to undo or palliate 
whatever is done by the right. The 
“evolution” of Bolshevism was an- 
nounced nearly a year ago. What has it 
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given us? It has not only failed to raise 
the productivity, but even to stem the 
progressive dissolution, of Russia’s eco- 
nomic life. During this past year Bol- 
shevist policy has served only to weaken 
still further Russia’s economic life. 

In the second place—and this is the 
main obstacle—it is now no longer pos- 
sible to avert a far-reaching, organic re- 
construction of economic policy, and 
this involves inevitably a complete 
change of the legal order existing in 
Russia at present. The Bolsheviki, how- 
ever, are incapable of the one as well as 
the other, and cannot agree to that 
unless they wish to abdicate. For it 
must not be forgotten that the funda- 
mental idea with the Bolsheviki remains, 
as heretofore, world revolution. In order 
to smooth its path the Communist party 
in Russia must at all costs retain the 
reins of power in its hands. The world 
revolution is rather tardy and the com- 
munists in Russia are in a sad plight. 
Hence it follows that tactics have to be 
changed to suit the occasion. “Strategic 
retreats” are necessary. Bui retreats only 
so far as is absolutely demanded by cir- 
cumstances. Along the main front no re- 
treat is to be made. The main front 
must be defended. In a word, they re- 
treat only the better to leap forward. 
Lenin outlined these ideas before his fol- 
lowers as recently as a few months ago. 
It will thus be seen that there can be no 
talk of any radical, organic change of 
economic policy. The only thing to be 
thought of is the kind of concessions 
which will attract foreign investors, so as 
to bolster up the Bolsheviki. For they 
are now suffocating within Russia. 

Moreover, while some trifling eco- 
nomic concessions are being granted here 
and there, not a trace of political conces- 
sions is to be seen thus far. But how 


shall a free and really sound develop- 
ment of Russia’s productive forces be 
assured, and how is any vigorous indi- 
vidual and social economic activity con- 
ceivable, as long as the most elementary 
conditions of civilized existence are 
denied—personal liberty, freedom of or- 
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ganization and of labor, etc.? It is really 
impossible to think of any free, sound, 
and strong growth of the economic life 
of the country when it remains polit- 
ically in a state comparable to that of 
the rule of Genghis Khan. 

In the domain of political concessions 
the Bolsheviki have not moved forward 
a single step, nor could they do so even 
if they desired it. The retention of 
authority in their own undivided posses- 
sion, be it even at the price of terror, 
constitutes their principal dogma and 
the very soul of all their activities. They 
are prepared to throw any sop whatso- 
ever to foreign capital, provided the 
political power is, at least for some little 
time yet, left in their hands. With this 
end in view they are attempting to unite 
two ingredients that refuse to combine— 
development of production on a modern 
basis and preservation of despotism such 
as existed in the darkest times of 
reaction. 

It should be borne in mind tuaat the 
Russian people and their democratic 
representatives by no means confine 
themselves to a denunciation and repu- 
diation of Bolshevism. They have for- 
mulated a constructive program which 
they believe will impart the initial im- 
pulse toward the regeneration of Russia. 
And this program is not in the least 
extreme in its political demands. It 
merely embodies those demands which 
it considers really indispensable if the 
spontaneous activities of the population 
and the normal progress of the country 
are to be secured. 

We non-Bolsheviki continue to believe 
that real democracy can be established 
in Russia only through the means of a 
new Constituent Assembly, freely chosen 
by the entire population of Russia. At 
the same time, considering the practical 
conditions created in Russia by the four 
years of the existence of the Bolshevist 
rule, we are ready to limit our program 
minimum to the following three points: 

1. We demand that new elections be 
held immediately on the basis of uni- 
versal, equal, and secret suffrage, both 
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for the central parliament and for the 
organs of local self-government, no mat- 
ter how this parliament and the local 
bodies will be called. They may be 
called soviets—there is no harm in this 
name. The elections must be free and 
open for all political parties. To these 
conditions must be added two supple- 
mentary ones: 

2. Let all citizens enjoy those civil 
liberties which are the inalienable right 
of any individual in all civilized coun- 
tries. 

3. Let the disgraceful institution of 
the Extraordinary Commission, which is 
nothing but a torture chamber, an in- 
strument of terror and political espion- 
age, and which metes out its vengeance 
at the pleasure of its irresponsible chiefs 
instead of the law, be abolished. 

These are the minimum—and quite 
modest—demands which, if fulfilled, 
could at least to some degree assure a 
normal economic and cultural develop- 
ment of the country. 

But the Bolsheviki will agree to any- 
thing on earth sooner than grant even a 
single one of these concessions. Free 
elections, freedom of the press, renuncia- 
tion of terror—these are things which 
spell death to their absolute sway, to 
the dictatorship of a handful of party 
bosses over a discontented people. But 
it is precisely this dictatorship, its preser- 
vation at all costs and any price, that 
constitutes their principal object. 

Grant, however, the impossible, and 
assume that the Bolsheviki consent to 
these demands. What you have, then, is, 
for all practical purposes, a revolution. 
Only it would be a unique revolution 
indeed, without precedent in history; it 
would mean simply that the government 
had committed suicide. For on the day 
following the new election and the aboli- 
tion of the Red terror of the Cheka there 
would be no Bolsheviki left in power. 

An American once compared the Bol- 
shevist government to a person riding 
astride a tiger. As long as he is on the 
tiger’s back all is well. But he dare not 
get off, nor can he give the tiger his 
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freedom, for then the tiger would at once 
tear him to pieces. Therein lies the 
tragedy of every authority which is 
hated by the people. This is, likewise, 
the predicament of the Bolsheviki. It 
constitutes also the tragedy of Russia, 
which is still bound to go through her 
last emancipating revolution. 

Russia is thus confronted with the in- 
evitable disappearance of the Bolshevist 
system, with an anti-Bolshevist revolu- 
tion. But what is to come after that? 
What will take the place of Bolshevism? 
To this I can make the categorical reply: 
A democratic Russia. A Russia of lib- 
erty and peace. The Russian Federated 
Democratic Republic. 

Both in this country and Europe when 
people hear this positive assertion made 
by us they shake their heads dubiously. 
They have generally two answers for us: 
Some tell us that after the overthrow of 
Bolshevism we shall have anarchy; 
others, that we are bound to see reac- 
tion, with the monarchy restored. The 
first argument was set afloat in his free 
and easy way by H. G. Wells. Mr. Wells 
stayed in Russia just two weeks, and, 
although not even familiar with the Rus- 
sian language, he returned with a cate- 
gorical diagnosis, as well as prognosis, of 
Russia’s troubles in his traveling bag. 
He, as well as all those who merely re- 
peat his words, reason thus: “‘ Admit the 
Bolsheviki are bad, but they still repre- 
sent the only organized force. There ex- 
ists no other force or organization in 
Russia. Therefore, should the Bolshe- 
viki fall, Russia will be engulfed in a 
turbulent sea of anarchy.” 

Such reasoning is utterly false. And 
there can be but one explanation for it— 
total ignorance of the real Russia and 
her people. Europeans—and probably 
Americans also, if to a less degree— 
gauge the social forces of Russia by 
standards which are entirely inapplicable 
to that country. Europe and America 
have been enjoying for many decades a 
free and unhindered political life. Every- 
thing in these countries is done in full 
view, according to the legal status, and 
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is easily comprehended. It is possible to 
tell which party is stronger, which is 
weaker; the number of their members, 
committees, deputies — everything is 
definitely known and counted to a 
nicety. 

In Russia it is different. Up to the 
revolution of 1917 the Russian demo- 
cratic forces were compelled to keep 
under cover, being outlawed and perse- 
cuted. Their actual strength could not 
be gauged in definite figures. Neverthe- 
less, it is a fact that these forces did 
exist, kept growing, and were working 
actively. But in order to realize this it 
was necessary to observe their evolution. 
It was necessary to go into the very 
thick of life, to take a personal part in it, 
for one to be able to follow this molecular 
activity of the democratic forces. Or- 
ganizations, or, more properly speaking, 
nuclei of organizations, were in existence, 
and new ones springing up, while all 
around these nuclei, emanating from 
them, was a force which kept all Russia 
potentially organized. 

Had Mr. H. G. Wells taken the trou- 
ble to go to Russia, not last year, but in 
1915 or 1916, he would probably have 
told the world a similar tale. He would 
probably have reported that in Russia 
there was no possibility of any revolution, 
or else there would be a frightful reign 
of anarchy, for no other organization ex- 
isted in Russia which could be compared 
with the powerful organization of the 
Tsar’s government and its vast mecha- 
nism. This would have been just as cor- 
rect as his recent observations. For, 
although there were in Russia at that 
time isolated oases of organization, they 
were wholly negligible in comparison 
with organized tsarism. 

In spite of all this, however, the revo- 
lution broke out in 1917 and was accom- 
plished without a hitch. Within three or 
four days all the new authorities had 
been installed in their posts, Russia ral- 
lied and organized herself at once, in a 
common effort. The lid which had kept 
everything down was blown off, and 


under it was found already sprouting 
Vou. CXLIV.—No. 863.—78 
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vigorously a new public leadership. 
Should any foreigner at that time have 
expounded ideas like those of Mr. Wells 
he would have been laughed at by Rus- 
sian public leaders. For they saw the 
revolution upon the threshold and knew 
that Russia would be able to organize 
herself. They were part and parcel of 
the life about them and followed closely 
its various processes. Facts convinced 
them of the strength of Russia’s poten- 
tial organizations. Chemistry is familiar 
with saturated solutions. Here is a 
liquid; not a single crystal is to be seen. 
But it requires only a slight stirring up 
to have all of its potential crystallization 
become manifest at once. What had 
been an amorphous liquid is transformed 
into a mass of crystals. 

Similarly, Russia, in her present state 
of total disfranchisement, is only waiting 
for the first impetus, the first jolt, to 
free herself from her bonds. And then 
all that latent organizing power which 
has until now remained unnoticed by the 
superficial observer is bound to emerge 
into broad daylight and become manifest 
to all. 

An example on a smaller scale, show- 
ing how quickly the hitherto concealed 
forces emerge into the open at the first 
opportunity, may be cited from the most 
recent past. I have in mind the so-called 
“Nonpartisan Famine Relief Commit- 
tee” which was organized in Moscow last 
summer and was composed of citizens 
prominent in public affairs. This was 
done because in the beginning the Bol- 
sheviki became alarmed over the famine 
situation. Besides, they were anxious to 
obtain help from abroad, and they feared 
that it would not be granted to them on 
their own merits. They therefore per- 
mitted the formation of a nonpartisan 
committee, and the actual leadership 
there was at once taken over by non- 
Bolshevist, generally respected public 
leaders. 

No sooner had this little valve been 
opened than the public-spirited elements 
began to rush toward it. On the instant 
local branch committees sprang up spon- 
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taneously in the most widely scattered 
parts of Russia. Connections were im- 
mediately established with the central 
organization. And, as if at the waving 
of a magic wand, the country was dotted 
with organizations of the relief commit- 
tee. 

At some points these organizations 
assumed at once such a prestige in the 
eyes of the population that the local 
Bolshevist authorities turned over their 
functions to them, even though the coms 
mittees did not ask for it. Such was the 
case at Riazan, where the local Bolshe- 
viki—notwithstanding the committee’s 
refusal—insisted that it assume their 
authority. They said they were power- 
less to cope with the situation. This 
spirit was spreading to such an extent 
that the Bolsheviki became _terror- 


stricken and arrested quickly all the 
members of the committee at Moscow. 
s , 

They dispersed all local branches and 
accused them of conspiracies that had 
never existed. Numerous such examples 


could be cited, but this will suffice. 

It has already been shown above how 
quickly the hitherto secret organization 
came out into the open during the revo- 
lution of 1917. Now, however, it is 
bound to manifest itself with still greater 
force. For, while it is true that the five 
years which have elapsed since 1917 
have brought the Russian people severe 
trials and profound sufferings, it is also 
true that these years have brought in 
their wake a wealth of experience, teach- 
ing the people stern but valuable lessons, 
and arousing in them a desire for an 
enlightened, free, and well-ordered exist- 
ence. Not only have the Russian people 
suffered, but they have also grown. This 
process of growth is highly significant. I 
shall dwell upon this phase in consider- 
ing the next question—to wit, whether 
reaction is possible in Russia after the 
fall of the Bolsheviki. 

Fear of reaction following the over- 
throw of the Bolsheviki is just as un- 
reasonable as the fear of anarchy. In 
this case, too, people who. talk about 
reaction betray either their ignorance of 
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the meaning and significance of the revo- 
lution, or their lack of real knowledge 
of the Russian people. In the first in- 
stance, they simplify the problem unduly 
by saying: “The people are yearning for 
order and a firm government. They 
want nothing more. This a tsar can give 
them. Hence it follows that they will 
stand for a tsar.”” Secondly, they visual- 
ize the Russian people, after the manner 
of some French writers, as nothing but 
big children who adore their tsar and call 
him fondly their “little father.” 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me 
qualify this statement. Reactionary at- 
tempts are possible and likely after the 
fall of the Bolsheviki. These attempts 
are liable to cause for a time new devas- 
tations and bloodshed, again retarding 
Russia’s normal progress. The Russian 
reactionary elements abroad are now 
organizing themselves very energeti- 
cally, recruiting their forces among the 
reactionary officers of the former White 
Guard armies in exile. They have at 
their disposal also considerable material 
resources, derived partly from foreign 
reactionary and imperialistic organiza- 
tions, as, for instance, those of Germany. 
They are keeping their powder dry. At 
the moment when Bolshevism collapses 
they will attempt to jump into the gap 
to seize the reins of power. Such an 
attempt, I repeat, may cost Russia more 
bloodshed, chaos, and disaster, and it 
may delay the process of recuperation. 
But its result will prove the same as that 
which attended the movement of Wran- 
gel and others like him—with this one 
difference: it will be still more ephem- 
eral and end still more ingloriously. It 
will not bring any enduring reaction, and 
no reactionary régime will follow. 

If we are to understand fully why no 
reaction is possible in Russia, we have to 
elucidate the deep significance of the 
Russian revolution, its social raison 
d ’étre. 

The bulk of Russia’s population is the 
peasantry. It constitutes about 85 per 
cent of the total population. This is the 
force which will determine the final issue, 
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as well as the course, of all social move- 
ments in Russia. The peasantry sup- 
ported the revolution, accepted it, and 
carried it forward with a single purpose 
—abolition of land feudalism in Russia. 
It demanded the abolition of large land- 
holdings, the elimination of the class of 
land barons, and the transfer of all the 
land to the peasants. All the other de- 
mands of the revolution were closely 
bound up with this fundamental one, 
either arising from or merging into it. 
This remained the basic, principal, and 
determining factor. Many of the 
achievements gained through the revolu- 
tion may even be curtailed or nullified 
altogether, but the land has been gained 
forever. Therefore, any attempt to rob 
the peasantry of the fruits of this victory 
will be the signal for a new revolution. 
But there is no power strong enough to 
do that. 

It is this specific character of the 
Russian revolution that precludes the 
possibility of reaction and makes the 
restoration of the monarchy impossible. 
Monarchy in Russia has always been 
based upon the system of landholdings 
in the hands of the land barons, and can- 
not be of any other type. The social 
class interested in the restoration of the 
monarchy is the same. It stands for the 
restoration of the old, prerevolutionary 
feudal land system with all its privi- 
leges. The peasantry is perfectly well 
aware that in the wake of a monarch the 
former land barons are bound to follow, 
as well as the old forms of administra- 
tion and police rule which go hand in 
hand with them. They will never permit 
that. And not only do they know this 
by instinct, but also by repeated experi- 
ence which they have had with the so- 
called White Guard generals. They saw 
these White movements rapidly assum- 
ing a reactionary drift. And inevitably 
there followed in the wake of political 
reaction and monarchistic aspirations 
the land baron with his old, feudal 
administration. The two were linked in- 
separably. 

It was precisely this fact that caused 


all the White movements to fail. Not 
to the Bolshevist armies is due the credit 
of delivering the heaviest and most fatal 
blows against the reactionaries. Not 
without good reason did Denikin say 
that his struggle with the Bolsheviki 
resolved itself merely into the question 
which side would disintegrate the sooner. 
The real victor in this conflict was the 
Russian peasantry which fought the 
White armies both passively and ac- 
tively. Of the two evils with which they 
found themselves confronted—Bolshe- 
vism or the reaction of monarchism— 
the peasants chose the lesser, Bolshe- 
vism. For the Bolsheviki left the land to 
them and did not restore the feudal 
barons. Once the peasantry had thus 
decided, the White generals were 
doomed. Four times their experiment 
was repeated, and four times the result 
was—defeat. 

It is important for the prognosis of 
Russia’s future to find out whether the 
experiences of the years of revolution 
have been turned to good account by the 
Russian people. What changes have oc- 
curred during this period in the popular 
psychology? It is of particular impor- 
tance to gain a clear conception of this 
change as regards the bulk of the Russian 
population, the peasants. 

In Russia, which is pre-eminently an 
agricultural country, the peasantry has 
always played a prominent part in the 
economic life of the state. And now this 
role has come to be the dominating and 
paramount feature in the whole situa- 
tion. In present-day Russia the peas- 
antry is the only productive element. It 
is the only class that has retained, and 
even strengthened, its social position in 
the state. It stands to-day unchal- 
lenged. The feudal system of large 
estates has been overthrown forever. In- 
dustry and the classes dependent upon 
it—labor and the bourgeoisie—are, at 
least for the time being, crushed, weak- 
ened, and unproductive. In the future 
they will, of course, play an important 
part. For the moment, however, they 
are helpless. 
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This condition is reflected in psycho- 
logical changes also. The peasants now 
clearly see that all the strands of life are 
gathered in their hands. If the peasant 
will furnish bread, the city, the army, 
and the government officials will live; if 
he refuses they will perish. The former 
psychology of semiserfdom is now mak- 
ing room for a new consciousness in the 
peasant—that of being the real master 
and ruler of the country, the real “boss” 
of his own Russia. The peasant is now 
undergoing a process of self-discovery as 
a citizen. To dispose freely of this des- 
tiny, of his heritage, of his own self, and 
to build the edifice of his existence as a 
free and sovereign citizen—these are the 
practical lessons derived by the Russian 
peasant from the school of revolution. 

The revolution has brought about still 
other favorable changes in the psychol- 
ogy of the peasantry. Driven by hunger, 
the more cultured city population was 
forced to seek bread in the villages, cre- 
ating there new interests and demands. 
Having no money to give for its bread, 
the city has had to barter, bringing to 
the village new articles unknown there 
before. This has inevitably created en- 
tirely new wants among the peasantry. 

Century-old relationships, traditional 
forms and molds, have been destroyed by 
the revolution. That which had pre- 
viously seemed to be simple and pre- 
established, to be accepted without ques- 
tion, is nowsubjected to analysis and ex- 
planation; hence a tremendous increase 
in the demand for knowledge on sub- 
jects political, scientific, and technical. 
“The thirst for learning is overwhelm- 
ing!’ says a report of the Commissariat 
of Education. “In southern Russia 
peasant children have now made their 
appearance in the intermediary schools, 
making up in some cases as much as 40 
to 60 per cent of all pupils. Formerly 
there were none. . . . Inalargenumber 
of provinces private schools have been 
opened which are being maintained by 
the peasants at their own expense, all 
contributing to the upkeep.” People 
who have the opportunity to observe 
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this process on the spot say that “the 
face of new, dawning Russia may be 
perceived in this movement of the peas- 
antry toward light and knowledge.” 

Another great gain has been made as 
a result of four years of sore trial. These 
difficult years have not only awakened a 
keen and vital sense of citizenship, but 
they have also forced the people to live 
through and feel intensely, and to realize 
clearly, the need for statehood, for the 
unity of the state. 

The Russian people—builders of one 
of the greatest empires of the world— 
have often been accused of failure to 
appreciate sufficiently the importance of 
the state, of lack of patriotism. But the 
Bolshevist anarchy has forced the people 
to realize and understand that the viola- 
tion of the functions of the state spells 
the ruin of all social life in all its forms 
and manifestations. The thirst for social 
and political order has been aroused by 
life itself and will not rest until it is 
satisfied. 

The civil war, which split Russia into 
isolated sections and domestic battle 
fronts, was equally responsible for awak- 
ening an active desire for unity. People 
began to realize clearly what had not 
been felt before—that Russia is not a 
mere mechanical conglomeration of indi- 
vidual parts, but a single political and 
economic organism, held together by a 
network of railways, ports, and other 
common bonds. The same stern lessons 
of life have intensified also the meaning 
of “country,” have made that term a 
tangible reality. The disintegration of 
the state, its losses and calamities, the 
national dishonor which had to be en- 
dured more than once—all this could not 
fail to cause a keen realization of the 
vital importance and significance of a 
native country, of a motherland. 

Finally, the destruction of economic 
and cultural values, the senseless experi- 
mentation of the Bolsheviki, the impos- 
sibility of creative work—all this has 
tended to arouse an irresistible desire for 
creative, productive work, for the heal- 
ing of the wounds dealt to the country 
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and its economic life by the mad and 
destructive policy of the Bolsheviki. The 
thirst for vital and fruitful activity is on 
the increase. 

I have spoken of the peasantry, for it 
is this class that is ultimately bound to 
shape Russia’s destiny. A sound, ma- 
ture peasantry is the economic and social 
foundation of the whole edifice of the 
Russian state. Upon this solid founda- 
tion, after the passing of the present evil 
days, will be reared a sound and free 
industrial system, with sound and pros- 
perous classes of labor and bourgeoisie. 
The spiritual and intellectual formula- 
tion of this fact will be supplied by the 
“brains” of the nation, the intelligentsia. 
And no matter how much these classes 
of the population have been crushed 
down, they are already in many respects 
undergoing the same evolution as the 
peasantry—a process of spiritual and 
political growth. 

To-day Russia is prepared for demo- 
cratic, creative effort more than ever 
before. In her sufferings Russia is devel- 
oping a new fortitude. And of her—this 
truly national Russia—it may be said in 
the words of Russia’s greatest poet, 
Pushkin: 

A heavy sledge 
May shatter glass, 
But also forge the sword. 


Under the sledge-hammer blows of 
seemingly unendurable affliction Russia 
has not been shattered like fragile glass. 
Russia has merely learned to forge a new, 
indomitable will, her liberty and her 
glorious future. 

Notwithstanding all her vicissitudes, 
Russia will recover economically faster 
than may appear possible at first sight. 
In this respect we may apply to Russia 
that old Russian proverb, “There would 
have been no good luck if ill luck had 
not helped.” 

Russia’s misfortune prior to the revo- 
lution consisted in the poor development 
of her productive resources, of her indus- 
try. But it is due to this very fact that 
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Russia’s chief resources are not on the 
surface, but still in the bowels of the 
earth. Destruction, therefore, has failed 
to reach the most important economic 
resources of the country—her mineral 
wealth, boundless forests, and most fer- 
tile sections of land. The exploitation of 
all this wealth is left to the future. And 
therein—combined with the energy of 
the people and a rational system of work 
—lies the possibility of the rapid recov- 
ery of that richest of countries. Under 
conditions of free labor and individual 
initiative, and with the vigorous co- 
operation of the whole nation, Russia 
will be able to march forward on the road 
of economic evolution in seven-league 
boots. 

Of course, an indispensable condition 
of such quick progress and rapid healing 
of wounds must be close co-operation 
with foreign capital. Foreign capital 
should prove beneficial to Russian labor 
as well as to a proper utilization of natu- 
ral resources. Given these conditions, it 
is possible that Russia may see a devel- 
opment comparable to that of the United 
States after the Civil War. Foreign 
capital played a most important part in 
American reconstruction. 

Such co-operation on the part of 
American capital would be particularly 
welcomed by democratic Russia. In the 
first place, American capital is at the 
present moment the most powerful. In 
the second place, America has been 
throughout Russia’s period of revolu- 
tionary trials exceptionally well-meaning 
and unselfish. The United States has 
always been, just as shé is to-day, the 
champion of Russian democracy and of 
the integrity of Russia’s territorial and 
sovereign rights. It is America that has 
come to the relief of Russia’s dying, 
famine-stricken population. This will 
never be forgotten by future Russia. It 
establishes a solid basis for peaceful co- 
operation of both countries in the 
domain of world politics as well as 
economics. 
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BY MARIE MANNING 


HE crowd had been waiting round 

the doors of the big red house for 
more than an hour. Well dressed, eager, 
discreetly jocular, even, over its demo- 
cratic curiosity that kept it waiting in 
the chill drizzle of an autumn evening to 
catch sight of a prince. 

Except in the matter of lingering on 
the red carpet—impressive as the roll of 
a trumpet—the police were conspicu- 
ously human. From time to time a serv- 
ing man whose natural habitat should 
have been the stage came from the house 
and brushed up the scarlet strip with the 
melancholy resignation of the well 
trained. 

Guests were beginning to arrive; im- 


portant-looking men in penguinlike eve- 
ning clothes; officers with captive rain- 
bows on their sober khaki chests; women 
magnificently glittering as the cast skin 
of snakes, ermine and sables trailing, 
nothing left but to melt a pearl, like 


Cleopatra. At last came the prince— 
simplest of the lot—fair, boyish, appeal- 
ingly conscious as his hand shot up in 
acknowledgment of the cheer of wel- 
come. The oaken doors swung in. Pre- 
sumably the peepshow was over. 

Down the street, murderous in its on- 
rush, sped a taxi; out fell a girl, pale as 
if she had been dragged from a sick bed. 
For a moment the crowd drank its fill 
of the lovely creature who broke all the 
polite commandments by arriving after 
royalty. Traces of tears were plainly 
visible to those favored with a “‘close- 
up.” Here was real drama. Again the 
crowd took root. 

With nervous fingers the girl pressed 
the bell; the oaken doors did not yield. 
Again she rang; no response from within. 
She reached for the big brass knocker 
and hammered; breathless, the crowd 


looked on at the parable of the foolish 
virgin. In despair she motioned to the 
taxi—breathingeasier now and preparing 
to depart—not to go. Then the doors 
opened a grudging inch or two. Was 
she, perchance, a prying newspaper 
person? 

“T’m expected to dinner,” she gasped, 
and gave the name. Forlorn on the pen- 
insula of red carpet—separating the 
favored within from the spectators with- 
out —she stood while the footman 
arrived at the most momentous decision 
of his life. Would a guest have the 
temerity to arrive after the prince? 
Beauty won. The footman opened the 
door wide enough for her to slip through. 
The crowd began to melt, buzzing bits 
of her family history which had been 
lived a good deal in headlines. 

The girl did not know how she man- 
aged to drag herself up the flight of stairs 
that led to the drawing-room. Her own 
identity slipped, she was watching the 
plight of some one named Phyllis 
Brandon. 

Her hostess, on the way to the dining 
room with the guest of honor, saw her 
and “registered”’ the feelings of one 
confronted by a “situation.” The 
equerry’s coaching had not touched on 
such a contingency; it was unthinkable 
anyone could be late. 

The blond young man about whom 
the spectacle turned appeared to be a 
person of infinite resource. He acknowl- 
edged the belated one’s curtsy—one felt 
that the tremendous contretemps rather 
amused him. The hostess, despite an 
impulse to murder, said the right word. 
A sixth sense, working automatically, 
sent the queue of celebrities to the dining 
room with an exhilarating sense of 
adventure. 
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Several times during dinner the 
prince’s eyes wandered to the girl and 
rested there. She was luminously beau- 
tiful—a quiet inner glow that flared now 
and then, like a sanctuary lamp burning 
in alabaster. Details were gray eyes and 
chestnut hair, a great deal of it. And 
the wistful loveliness of Romney at his 
best was hers. 

After dinner there were special pre- 
sentations—dowagers, dowagers, and 
yet more dowagers; officers, diplomats, 
girls, girls, girls—but never Phyllis, who 
seemed to hang on the outer fringes, 
utterly neglected but for the casual 
greeting of some detached man. 

Everyone in the room, it seemed, had 
been brought up but the girl. The prince 
was becoming genuinely curious. He 
might have appealed to one of his own 
suite, but to transform every one of 
them into recording angels, plus watch- 
fully waiting collies, just let him show 
interest in any girl. 

And then occurred the complication of 
the dark young man. He had been pre- 
sented; dramatic fervor marked his 
acknowledgment of the prince’s gracious 
word. His manner was delightfully 
Latin; it went with the camellia-like 
pallor of his skin, the watch-spring agil- 
ity with which he moved. Then the dark 
young man—still with cataclysmic effect 
—trushed off to Phyllis Brandon like an 
impetuous pilgrim to a shrine. 

“* Adored!” he murmured, loud enough 
for everyone within a generous circum- 
ference to hear, and he was more fervid 
even than when he had been presented 
to the prince. 

“‘Lysander”’’—she spoke as if behind a 
mask—*“if anything else happens to 
make me conspicuous to-night, I think I 
shall die.” 

“Ts it that you wish me to go?” His 
despair was perfect, like a tenor’s in 
grand opera. 

“Yes, please.” 

“T go, but I come back to-morrow, 
next day, forever—me, I am like time.” 

He wandered off, but not far, for 
Lysander had that which makes a man 
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always interesting. He was reputed the 
richest young man in the diplomatic serv- 
ice in Washington. Nitrate beds in 
Chile had sent the family fortunes up, 
up, like a winning roulette wheel. In- 
credible tales of millions were told. 
Lysander Salazar was an Arabian Nights 
sort of a person. 

An English officer with hair a bit gray 
and a profile that looked accustomed to 
having its own way observed this little 
tragi-comedy with interest. The thing 
that amazed him was his vehement par- 
tisanship of the girl. Why the devil had 
they asked her at all, if she was to be 
neglected in a corner, and made a spec- 
tacle of by that little nitrate Johnny? 

He was Col. Archer Erskine, and 
he had done the usual things in the 
way of soldiering and big game, and 
nothing had specially mattered but his 
regiment and his hunting. With a pang 
of retrospective concern, he asked him- 
self if he were about to experience that 
phenomenon known as falligg in love at 
first sight? He left the question open 
and immediately set about playing 
knight-errant to the girl. 

Wires were pulled, forces set in mo- 
tion; in less than five minutes he had 
the satisfaction of turning Miss Brandon 
over to the old Ad.—genial diminutive 
for a tremendously important naval per- 
sonage and member of the prince’s suite. 
As she went off on the old Ad.’s arm to 
meet the prince at last, she gave Erskine 
her loveliest smile. Yes, he decided, it 
must be love at first sight, or maybe he 
had been killed in the hunting field—and 
had gone to heaven. He and Phyllis had 
not exchanged a dozen words. 

The tremendously important blond 
young man told Phyllis, after she had 
achieved a very creditable curtsy, that 
he had been afraid he was not going to 
meet her at all. Now one of the nicest 


things about him was his smile, not his 
public-appearance smile, not his corner- 
stone-laying smile, but that rather win- 
ning lift of the corner of the lip that he 
kept for a few. 

“My punishment for being late, sir.” 
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“What's that jolly thing you say over 
here—please don’t recall it? No, that’s 
not it.” 

“Perhaps you mean ‘forget it,’”’ she 
suggested. 

“That’s it.—Worse if you hadn't 
come at all.” 

“Tt was a Cinderella plight—” 

**And the fairy godmother didn’t ap- 
pear?” 

“Everything happened but the fairy 
godmother.” She melted into a smile. 

After the Cinderella reference, per- 
haps it was inevitable that he should 
glance at what she happened to be wear- 
ing. Transparent mistlike draperies of 
dull blue with the five-toed dragon of 
imperial China writhing, sprawling, 
turning with every move. It sung out 
above the uniformed glitter of every 
woman in the room. Was it one more 


thing in the plot against her? 

H. R. H. regarded her attentively. “I 
say, do you mind looking jolly well 
bored—as if a mayor were reading you 


an address of welcome?” 

“Of course—but why?” 

“The old Ad. has a system. If I look 
as if I were having a good time, three 
minutes is my limit.” 

She considered this. ‘No palling 
about with girls, no college frats, no 
dreaming about what you're going to be. 
Always flags flying and the mayor mak- 
ing an address—” 

“Don’t invoke that picture, please. 
The old Ad. is really coming; it’s past 
looking bored—”’ But they were to have 
a reprieve, it seemed; the admiral was 
waylaid by an important military per- 
sonage. 

“I’m going to claim heaps of fox trots 
at the little club dance to-morrow 
night.” He liked her for no reason at all 
—as men mostly did. 

“To-morrow night, sir, I shall be home 
poking the ashes. Everything ends to- 
night at midnight.” 

“You must come to the dance to- 
morrow. I’m going to put your name 
down.” 


“Please don’t. Im a rank outsider, 
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eyes frighten me. I’m happier home, 
poking ashes.” 

“I’m coming to see you poke the 
ashes to-morrow.” 

“T shall brag about it to my great- 
grandchildren.” Mimicking the cracked 
whisper of an old woman: ‘ When I was 
eighteen I talked to the prince after a 
dinner party. I was late and most of 
the time forgot to say ‘sir.’ Next day he 
“ame to see me poke the ashes.” 

“You did that unpleasantly well; I 
seem to feel the chill of eighty.” 

“Life is so wonderful,” she dreamed 
aloud. “I don’t believe in eighty. Do 
you?” 

““Not to-night, at least,”’ he answered. 
Ah, here’s our deluge.”” The old Ad. had 
come. 

There were flowers next morning, 
heaps of lovely roses, and in the after- 
noon the prince came to see her poke the 
ashes. Two equerries, or dignitaries 
equally formidable, came along, and the 
ancient cinder tending of tradition be- 
came afternoon tea. 

But the glamour of the night before 
did not return. How could it, with the 
two gentlemen-in-waiting sitting up 
watchful as plain-clothes men? The 
prince was bored, irritated. Suddenly 
he proposed that all of them should take 
a walk. It seemed the tour had held 
every human _ experience—compatible 
with such a jealously guarded progress— 
but a walk. 

The gentlemen-in-waiting received the 
suggestion as if an expedition to Mars 
had been suggested. But the blond young 
man held to it doggedly, and they 
started. Also they walked—sixty yards, 
perhaps—and the streets became choked 
—camera men, reporters, pedestrians, 
loungers. To escape to the sanctuary of 
a friendly doorway was to avert a near 
riot. 

And that was all there was to Phyllis’s 
affair with the prince, but her name rang 
from Maine to California. “She walked 
with the prince,”’ the headlines read for 
a day or two; then—imagination and 
journalistic enterprise did the rest. 
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Women who had snubbed her openly 
now fought for the honor of being 
snubbed by her. There was not enough 
time in the calendar for her to make the 
rounds of country houses to which she 
was invited. 

The sudden onrush of publicity was 
bewildering. Columns were written, 
columns of inanities, columns of un- 
truths, columns of the most childishly 
absurd speculations, which a_kinder- 
garten knowledge of English tradition 
would have knocked to pieces. 

The prince continued on his journey, 
and perhaps he forgot all about the 
beauty who had been late for dinner. 
The girl could not understand why the 
newspapers kept up the talk, nor where 
they got her photographs that were end- 
lessly reproduced. Her stepmother sug- 
gested employing detectives, then decided 
not to, for fear of inciting further publicity. 

Hardcastle was her stepmother’s im- 
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mediate name, but she had petitioned 
Congress to have it changed back to 
Brandon. * Petite maman” was what she 
insisted on Phyllis calling her. She was 
rather addicted to matrimony in the set- 
tlement of her affairs. It wasn’t really 
safe for any man to talk to her about a 
mortgage, a motor car, or even the 
weather; the discussion was so apt to 
take on a permanent character. A genu- 
ine blond, her hair was minted from the 
scalp an indubitable gold, but it was too 
good to be true; it would have ruined 
any woman’s reputation. The Brandons, 
inherent conservatives, could not receive 
hair like that at their Friday afternoons. 
It was easier to drop Phyllis, who, as 
“poor dear James’s daughter,” didn’t 
count particularly. 

By the terms of her father’s will, the 
girl couldn’t claim her share of the scant 
inheritance till she was twenty-five, and 
miracles of frugality went toward keep- 
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ing up appearances—as her stepmother 
conceived them to be. 

Meantime, Lysander Salazar was in 
the habit of proposing Sunday after- 
noons, and when Monday dawned, blue, 
disheartening, with bills and tradesmen 
to be placated, Phyllis always wondered 
why she hadn’t taken him. He was still 
fervid, camellia-like, and, in a miniature 
way, handsome. But the more enam- 
ored he became the more Phyllis thought 
of a tenor pouring out his soul under a 
calcium moon. Then suddenly he was 
transferred to London; perhaps his chief 
thought his devotion to Miss Brandon 
was making him a bit absurd. She tried 
honestly to give him some encourage- 
ment before he sailed—living on nothing 
a year was getting to be intolerable—but 
the image of the moon and the tenor 
persisted. 

Curiously enough, though months had 
passed since the prince’s visit, “the only 
girl”’ legend, and the havoc it might pos- 
sibly play with Church and State, con- 
tinued. 

Phyllis went to her stepmother’s sit- 
ting room one morning—and the cat of 
mystery was out of the bag. Sprawled 
upward on the desk were two childhood 
photographs of herself, and at the bottom 
of each, in Mrs. Brandon’s angular hand- 
writing, a caption concerning the prince 
and “the only girl.” A newspaper was 
returning them with the comment that, 
“Such a long time has elapsed since His 
Highness’s visit to these shores, we feel 
the public is entitled to fresher topics.” 

Rage and shame consumed Phyllis; 
something violent would break loose if 
she encountered Petite maman just then. 
She rushed out, walked the streets for 
hours, rested in a public park, and 
walked again; fifty cents exactly repre- 
sented her entire capital; there was 
nothing to do but go home and again 
take up life with Petite maman. 

Drooping, overblown, not unlike an 
American Beauty rose fallen from its 
high caste in the florist’s window to the 
humbler environment of a street ven- 
der’s basket, Mrs. Brandon opened the 
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encounter. “I’m not going to deny a 
thing, Phil darling. It broke my heart 
to see nobodies always getting their 
daughters’ names in the paper 
Brandon's girl nowhere!” 


and Jim 





Phyllis’s silence was more accusing 
than words. 

“T did it, dearie, because we hadn’t 
the money to draw attention to you in 
the usual way. Girls fail, the same as 
business these days, if they’re not 
advertised.” 

Still no answer. Petite maman took a 
fresh turn. 

“Tf you could have only taken a fancy 
to Lysander; but you're so hard to 
please! Anyone might have thought he 
was a government clerk trying not to 
become an anarchist on twelve hundred 
a year, instead of having more than he 
can spend. And playing the piano, too, 
with such a lovely touch. Millionaires 
are not often so accomplished—” 

Still no answer. 

“You must admit, dearie, my making 
the most of those three or four steps you 
took with the prince has saved you from 
being snowed under the way your fa- 
ther’s family would like to have you. 
It’s made you the most talked-of girl in 
the United States.” 

Utter hopelessness spread over her 
stepdaughter’s face. “Can't you realize 
what I feel, going there because Great- 
aunt Anne insisted—unwelcome, late, 
tricked out in a couple of scarfs, like a 
snake charmer? Then to have the 
prince’s kindness betrayed by misrepre- 
sentation—” 

“You're exactly like your father—too 
sensitive to get anywhere.” 

““My only ambition is to get out of 
the papers—and get a job.” 

“A job with your face! You'd wreck 
it in a week.” 

Which would be wrecked, the face or 
the occupation, was not made clear. 

For the next few weeks Phyllis, like 
countless victims of the finishing-school 
system, wondered if she had a single 
money-getting asset among her slim 
assortment of parlor tricks. She could 
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speak French, if people did not talk too 
fast; she remembered vaguely that all 
Gaul had been divided into three parts, 
and that Chaucer was reputed to be the 
father of English literature. 

She dreamed of opening a tea shop, a 
hat shop, a book shop, but—such things 
require capital. Petite maman then de- 
veloped a new plan. 

Further retrenchment was necessary. 
Stocks had dropped, servants’ wages 
were ruinous. In Washington, when one 
was hard up, the usual procedure was to 
rent one’s house furnished to a new Con- 
gressman. This was comparatively easy, 
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if you did over with English chintz and 
picked up a few bits of mahogany at 
Sloan’s. New Congressmen’s wives “fell 
hard” for such things; they were so tired 
of mission furniture and Bagdad portiéres 
when they got to Washington, finally. 

The twins who were neither Hard- 
castles nor Brandons, but Smiths— 
fruits of Petite maman’s first matri- 
monial venture—could then be sent to a 
cheap boarding school in Quebec, where 
the French was very decent. And Phyllis 
and her mother would be free to re- 
trench in Palermo. Why Palermo, Phy!- 
lis didn’t know. 
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They intended to sail the latter part 
of October, if the divinations of the 
soothsayers were favorable. Mrs. Bran- 
don never made a decision without hav- 
ing recourse to a crystal gazer or an 
astrologer. “A marvel,” newly discov- 
ered, now urged her client to change the 
color of her hair, which was out of har- 
mony with her horoscope—‘and didn’t 
look natural, anyway.” 

The astrologer advised a “warm 
henna,” as to hair, and said Petite 
maman’s vibrations would be concordant 
if she confined her colors to black and 
white. With misgivings Phyllis found 
herself beside an unfamiliar figure on the 
deck of an outgoing steamer—a chal- 
lenging Bakst study in henna, ivory, and 
black. 

It developed almost immediately that 
Mrs. Brandon had changed her plans. 
“Palermo has nothing but a cathedral 
and climate. Foolish to waste our clothes 
on it, Phil darling; they represent capi- 





tal; we mortgaged the home to get 
them.”” She had the manner of one 


fighting with her back to the wall. 
“What do you propose?” Her step- 
daughter had the weariness of despair. 
“T mean to stop over in London and 
let Salazar take us about. I’m sick to 
death of filling food, cheap theater seats, 
having to consider every taxi before I 
dare take it. Perhaps you may run 
across the prince. I’m going to try like 
mad to have us presented at court.” 
Presented at court! That fantasy had 
inspired mortgaging the house. They 
would be lucky if they were not re- 
quested to take the next steamer home. 
Discussion with Mrs. Brandon was im- 
possible; it degenerated into wrangling. 
Phyllis spun on her heel and began to 
pace the deck. She walked till she was 
ready to drop with fatigue, then snug- 
gled luxuriously in her steamer rugs. 
The everlasting surge of the waves lulled 
her, the wet salt breeze filled her hair 
with delicious moisture; on her lips the 
taste was bitter and cleansing. She sank 
at last into a deep lethargic gulf in which 
all the cravings of youth had vanished. 
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She was even indifferent to that succes- 
sion of fat angels occupying, in turn, a 
high chair in a sunny room in her own 
particular castle in Spain. 

From time to time a haunting realiza- 
tion of her plight would snatch her back 
from the threshold of slumber, but the 
prospect was reassuringly the same—a 
pale crescent moon looked down on a 
mother-of-pearl sea over which a fog 
trailed ghostly vestures. Through a 
porthole a light gleamed, another, an- 
other; the great ship became a constel- 
lation. 

Sleep with troubled dreams came. A 
brute, yelling she must walk the plank, 
caught her by the arm; she sprang aside 
to escape him; the deck chair collapsed, 
the tucked-up bundle of rugs rolled 
toward the rail. 

The man who did not dine till eight 
regarded with interest the depraved con- 
duct of apparently inanimate things. To 
pitch the rugs back where they belonged 
was the automatic prompting of an 
orderly mind. 

He stooped—he laid hold of—he let 
fall! His mental phonograph recorded: 
“More to this than bally bundle of rugs. 
Woman inside. Regular Cleopatra 
‘stunt’!”’ Inquiries followed the steady- 
ing of Phyllis on her feet. No, she wasn’t 
hurt. Again his mental phonograph 
asked, “‘Why in thunder does she hold 
me as if she were going down for the 
third time?” A searchlight flashed from 
the bridge, a puff of wind whipped aside 
an enveloping veil, nebulous, suggestive 
of trailing fog, crescent moon, mother- 
of-pearl sea. She stood revealed. Why 
had she dropped his arm so soon? 

Aloud he said: ‘‘ Nasty cropper that. 
Boat lurched?” 

Still a bit dazed, she answered: “No. 
I dreamed I had to walk the plank.” 

People were coming out from dinner 
in violent extremes of costume—in 
sweaters, with jerked-down tams to con- 
ceal disordered hair, or preening along 
in elaborate evening clothes topped by 
furred wraps. 

An austere silhouette was all the un- 
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certain light yielded of the stranger; he 
appeared a bit formidable. 

“Shall I talk to him?” she deliberated. 
“Would he make me forget my troubles 
for a while?” Something about him 
seemed oddly familiar. “‘Aren’t you go- 
ing to dinner?’ she asked. 

“Are you?” 

““T had some bouillon out here. Noth- 
ing more, thanks.” 

“Dinners are fairly regular with me,” 
he deliberated. “I don’t pick up a rug 
every day—and find it—not a rug.” 

Her identity hung tantalizingly be- 
yond the rim of his consciousness. 
Where had he seen this girl? In the 
States they called that way of speak- 
ing “Southern.” Again a_ searchlight 
flashed from the bridge. Recognition 
was mutual, instantaneous, even a bit 
tense. 

“She ought to be made to walk the 
plank—the little cheat!’ his mental 
phonograph recorded. And hers, “The 
English officer who pulled wires at the 
prince’s dinner!” He reflected: “She’s 


THE GLAMOUR OF THE NIGHT BEFORE DID NOT 


not going to make a fool of me with that 
rug business. Old stuff. Cleopatra 
tripped Julius with that.” Aloud he 
asked, “Did an airship drop you from 
Mars, or have you been avoiding the 
herd?” 

Her quick perceptions sensed the 
change, the inimical something that had 
come with recognition. 


“Guess,” she parried. “Riddles are 


one of the few things the war hasn't 
disturbed.” 

With the instinct of a hunting man 
he decided to try her at “a stone fence,” 
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the only-girl legend. “My 
his drawl carried an immutable 
privilege—“not a moment on 
clay; always a prince for 


meaning 
guess” 

sense of 
common 
yours.” 

She wavered, hurt, indignant, then 
countered, smoothly, “Is this just 
masculine modesty or do you happen to 
be royalty incog?”’ 

Her little shot amused him. “ You'll 
cut me dead to-morrow; in the mean- 
time, as usual, a looker-on, at your 
service—” 

*Doesn’t looking on strike you as an 
economical waste when you're so admi- 
rably fitted for censor?” 

“You haven’t felt the need of such an 
official in the States, have you?” 

She tapped her foot. “What you 
Englishmen need in the States is an 
Anglo-American dictionary. When shell 
shocked—look up the shocker in both 
languages. Take the word newspaper. 
TurntoN. English definition would run 


something*like this: ‘Public print writ- 


ten to discourage reading among the 
masses. Aims to be dull—achieves ideal. 
Almost as reliable as mutton (cold). 
Advertisements written—and more espe- 
cially illustrated—to discourage spend- 
ing.” American version would read: 
‘Publication circulated to encourage 
penny spending among the masses. 
Often highly imaginative, but never dull 
—i. e., weather report sometimes illus- 
trated. Advertisements works of art and 
literature; conducive to baby-bank rob- 
bery. N. B.—American climate extra 
hazardous to Englishmen minus sense of 
humor.’”’ 

“Would you mind doing a bit more of 
that?” He almost thawed. 

She flung him a sidewise glimmer, half 
beguiling, half retaliation. ‘Flattering, 
but I haven’t an amusement contract 
with the steamer people. Is any dic- 
tionary worth a man’s dinner? . . . I’m 
afraid you’ve missed yours; everyone 
seems to be coming out.” 

“T never dine till eight.””, He had the 
irritating air of one amusing himself at 
a curtain raiser till the big event. 
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“Why had neither of them mentioned 
their first meeting?” she asked herself, 
when he had gone; then supplied the 
answer. “Contempt had replaced that 
first fine courtesy he had shown to a girl 
whom everyone else had overlooked. 
“You loathe Petite maman’s newspaper 
enterprise as much as I,” she reflected, 
“but you're giving me all the credit for 
it.” Then she hurried below to avoid 
another possible meeting. 

Just as steel doors open on a fiery 
furnace, her memory disclosed scorching 
humiliations of childhood. She had been 
so happy in school friendships; then 
some one would find out about Petite 
maman, her divorces, the headlines—and 
the little girls would play with Phyllis no 
more. She whistled as she brushed out 
her long hair. She often whistled when 
she refused to let herself cry. 

Colonel Erskine ordered an eminently 
English dinner of clear soup, filet of sole, 
underdone beef, a plain salad, and a 
deep-dish tart. The line he was travel- 
ing with was British, and it was possi- 
ble to experience the full rigors of Eng- 
lish cookery. Meantime, he found his 
adventure of the last half hour highly 
preoccupying 

His mental phonograph continued to 
record: Cooked-up scheme—rugs—tum- 
ble. Dashed clever—dangerous little 
devil—what d’ they call ‘’em?—baby 
vamps! That business about the prince 
unspeakable! Not worth considering— 
whole dashed business. 

But the something luminous about 
her, like a light burning in alabaster, con- 
tinued to challenge his consciousness. 
The soup lost its savor. With the fish 
her image and likeness presented itself 
subject to reasonable doubt. Had she 
really a hand in that raw game? The 
sole was dashed poor, too. What could 
you expect, cold storage? 

The roast beef, underdone, grew cold 
while his visualizing faculties took a new 
tack. He thought of her as he had first 
seen her, lovely, friendless, in that room 
full of crushingly important people, all 
unaware of her. For a moment he soft- 
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ened to that picture. Could a girl who 
looked like that have capitalized the 
prince’s kindness with roaring news- 
paper lies? Was she still on deck? Some- 
thing beyond his will possessed him. He 
swallowed his black coffee 

and left the table, walking 


with that unexaggerated 
swing and balance which 


his regiment affected. 

Miss Brandon had gone, 
but Petite maman called to 
him from her deck chair. 
She had seen him talking to 
her stepdaughter, which 
gave him the privilege of 
talking to her. His relief 
at hearing “the brindle- 
colored lady ”’ was not Phyl- 
lis’s mother was almost 
comic. 

At the end of ten minutes 
Erskine felt he knew more of 
the family history than their 
solicitor, including the 
hopeless passion of Lysander 
Salazar for Phyllis. And 
wasn't it going too far when 
a foreign representative took 
a hand in the love affairs 
of an under secretary and 
transferred him? The poor 
young man threatened sui- 
cide. The only thing was to 
let him play Chopin to Phil 
—and the people next door, 
dreadful vulgarians who 
kept boarders, would rap on the wall 
at half-past eleven. 

Erskine, who had been meditating a 
dash at the first full stop, felt his sleeve 
gripped while the lady inquired if it was 
very difficult to be presented at court? 

Erskine imagined it was. 

“Do you know, my _ stepdaughter 
actually went walking with the prince, 
and for nearly a year after his visit the 
papers were full of it. Perhaps you may 
remember seeing her picture?” 

“Tt appeared with the frequency of a 
breakfast-food advertisement,” he per- 
mitted himself. 
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She seemed to regard this as a tribute. 
“We've no letters of introduction at all, 
but, considering the prince’s attentions 
to Phyllis, do you think presentation 
would be difficult?” 


FOLLOWED THE STEADYING OF PHYLLIS 
ON HER FEET 


“Rather!” He answered bluntly, and 
escaped. 

Wisdom of the serpent, known as 
feminine intuition, conveyed to Phyllis 
next morning that the gentleman walk- 
ing the deck and probably thinking the 
worst of her wouldn’t be at all averse to 
taking the adjoining steamer chair. Un- 
consciously she caught his eye, and the 
winner of two very creditable decora- 
tions for “bravery under fire” wavered. 
The trick was.done. 

“You win,” he said, with a little un- 
dercurrent of mockery. “Again and 
again I’ve rounded Point Danger, only 
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“YoU WIN,” HE SAID, WITH A LITTLE UNDERCURRENT OF MOCKERY 


to founder. May I?” He indicated the 
empty chair. 

“You might even be worth salvaging,” 
she coolly appraised. “* Memory appears 
defective—otherwise—umm-m—m!”” 
“Good tactics; always carry an 
Speaking of memories, may I 
inquire your plans for invading the 
British Isles?” 

Her mental phonograph recorded, “So 
that’s what brought you round, my 
friend Aloud she said, “If 


I did, you'd regard them as those plans 
the Germans were always spilling— 


assault. 


curiosity.” 


naive decoys.” 

“Naiveté is not a quality one asso- 
ciates with Miss Brandon.” 

“Is that a tribute or an insult?” she 
demurred. “As to plans, I propose land- 
ing at Liverpool. Do you know if I'm 
to be held up as a dangerous person?” 

“You would be if I had anything to 


do with it. 
Crown?” 

Indignation boiled. The crux of his 
interest at last—would she try to see the 
prince again? Meantime, he wouldn't 
mind a bit of flirting while playing pri- 
vate detective. All her sportsmanlike 
qualities rose. 


Shall you appeal to the 


“Good of you to credit me with an ap- 
peal. I rather imagined you thought I'd 
ring the bell of Buckingham Palace—or 
does it happen to be Marlborough House? 
—and say, ‘Tell um comp’ny’s come.’” 

His gravity melted. “You're a little 
devil, and there's no telling what you'll 
do besides land on your feet.” 


“I’m too old,” she said, whimsically, 
“for the little-devil tribute to thrill. At 
sixteen I ate it alive, and perhaps I'll 
come back to it when I’ve grown a 
double chin and begin to stalk d‘butante 
quarry—” 
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“You admit, then, you’re no amateur 
devil?” 

“What are your qualifications for a 
thirty-third-degree devil?” 

“Heaven help anyone who could 
prompt you. At least, you’re an honest 
devil; you don’t flatter.” 

“Now tell me all about yourself?” she 
mocked. 

“Like the happy countries, I haven’t 
any history.” 

“Then why is Doubting Thomas your 
patron saint and Sherlock Holmes your 
favorite hero?” 

““May I answer your question with 
another? Why were you late that night 
at the prince’s dinner?” 

“You think I did it deliberately?” 

“T’m beginning to doubt.” 

*You’ve hardly hurried,”’ she chaffed. 
“Even now I dream of dragging my half- 
dead self up those stairs—and all on 
account of a wretched dressmaker who 
didn’t send home a frock in time.” 

“Of course you couldn’t have worn 
anything else?” Again he achieved 
skepticism without effrontery. 

“T wavered between a tennis skirt and 
a mackintosh. It was one of those 
ridiculous things that get funnier as the 
agony crawls up.” 

““What did happen, really?” 

“My being invited at all was a fluke. 
Greataunt Anne—she’s the Queen Vic- 
toria of our family—just made Cousin 
Charlotte ask me. A wonderful gown 
was contributed by G. A. Anne, but the 
thing didn’t get done—and at the last 
minute I went sorrowfully to decide 
between two perfectly ‘goods.’ Now 
let the stage be darkened and the winds 
howl. Air, space, two empty wardrobe 
hooks, confronted me. The _ twins, 
younger stepsisters and not yet out, had 
consoled themselves by bolting to a kid 
dance in my two second-bests!” 

“Good for the twins,” he laughed. 

“Terrible for them later, but—you see, 
I’d motored up from a house party in 
Virginia for the great event and had only 
a suit case with me. Literally there was 


nothing but the tennis skirt or the mack- 
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intosh. My stepmother would telephone 
to the dressmaker and always get the 
same answer, “The gown’s on its way, 
madam; left half an hour ago.’ It must 
have traveled hundreds of miles that 
night, poor thing. And Petite maman ’d 
just stand there looking like the tableau 
of a devastated country—and lead an- 
other offensive on the telephone. 

“She’d remember the serpent’s-teeth 
twins and tear her hair like King Lear. 
And I’d remember some girl about my 
size and phone her, but she’d always be 
out—and every second it would be get- 
ting later. . 

“Then the governess had an inspira- 
tion. She remembered two lovely old 
scarfs my grandfather had brought from 
China—blue with dragons of dull gold. 
She bit off a needleful of basting thread, 
sewed me up in them, and shoved me 
from the house more dead than alive.” 

“Regular cinema dilemma!” Erskine 
said, and spent the next two minutes 
watching the racing whitecaps. His lack 
of any further comment made her feel he 
regarded the episode as one more “im- 
possible” item in the Brandon family 
history, and she was indignant with her- 
self for having told him. 

“Why should I try to put myself 
straight with him? What is he to me? 
Nothing!” she reflected, and her silence 
was equal to his own. Suddenly they 
became aware of a_ sweetish scent, 
musky, challenging. It proved to be the 
forerunner of Petite maman, who waved 
a wireless message from Salazar. He was 
in Paris, but would return immediately 
to London. He was “entranced’’—his 
own word—that they were coming to 
England. Erskine made a break for the 
smoking room. 

The wireless message settled things so 
far as Petite maman was concerned. It 
meant that the young diplomat was 
prepared to quarrel with his chief, his 
family, and everyone else for Phyllis’s 
sake. In an agreeable flutter she was 
deciding whether they should have a 
house in Carlton Terrace or, if the good 
ones were all taken, Portman Square. 
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“That girl,” with her sensitiveness and 
utter lack of initiative, had been a 
frightful asset, but Heaven knew her 
own mother couldn’t have done any bet- 
ter by her! 

It was the last night aboard and every- 
one pleasantly keyed up to the situation. 
Phyllis had begun to react to her step- 
mother’s taken-for-granted attitude in 
the Lysander affair. She had been so 
buffeted about during her short life, had 
felt so keenly her social disadvantages, 
her stepmother’s kindly but vulgar med- 
dling, that a solution of her problems 
would come perilously near to happi- 
ness. It wouldn’t be hard to love anyone 
who was kind, even if he didn’t happen 
to play Chopin as wonderfully as Lysan- 
der. She intended to be quite honest 
with him; if he’d be patient and wait for 
her to care she’d marry him. 

Under these circumstances it seemed 
inconsistent for her to defer her dinner 
hour till eight, then immediately glance 
at the captain’s table to make sure 
Erskine was there. He joined her as she 
left the salon and helped her into one of 
his own coats, remarking the wrap she 
wore seemed to be a spider’s web. 

Across the extreme bow of the boat a 
chain had been stretched, bearing a 
taboo notice to passengers. Erskine, 
claiming permission, unfastened the bar- 
rier. They had a magnificent stretch of 
sky and sea to themselves. Mist clung 
to Phyllis’s face and hair; its cool re- 
freshment was delicious. Relieved from 
Petite maman’s vehement insistence on 
the inevitability of things, the Lysander 
solution of her problems seemed more 
and more hopeless. She recalled the 
beautiful clothes bought with the mort- 
gage money; she’d pawn them and live 
on the proceeds till she got a self-respect- 
ing job. Why hadn’t she been taught 
stenography, millinery, bookkeeping? 
Why were schools like the Wyckham 
“finishing” permitted by law? 

She fought back unruly tears by 
thinking up fantastic advertisements 
like: “Parlor maid with matchless ward- 
robe would like situation with kind 
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family. Object, to escape brilliant 
match.” Or, “Parlor maid who has 
spoken to royalty would like situation 
with family where a Paris wardrobe 
would be no disadvantage.” She felt 
better now; even a smile flitted. 

“What are you smiling about?” 
Erskine, who had been attentively re- 
garding her, asked. 

“Oh—just thinking up want ads. for 
fun.” 

“In Heaven’s name, what do you 
want—or, like Alexander, are you sigh- 
ing for new worlds to conquer?” 

Her voice was dry and a little weary. 
“T should like to have a job.” 

“Wrecking empires — things 
that?” 

“No, just plain job. Sundays off.”’ 

He was silent.so long that she imag- 
ined the idea of a job was ground for 
further disapproval. Then he said, in his 
curiously privileged drawl: “How does 
this want ad. strike you?—‘ Reformed 
gentleman, no longer addicted to suspi- 
cion of any sort, would like to see a girl, 
name of Phyllis, about his old home in 
Herefordshire. A boxwood garden and 
an Elizabethan ring go with the re- 
formed gentleman.  Regretfully he 
grants Sundays off’—” 

She gasped, wordless. It was unthink- 
able. Then her wretched pride whispered 
that propinquity had claimed another 
victim. Deep down he still thought her 
and everything she stood for “impos- 
sible.” She bit her lip to hide its trem- 
bling, and said, with something of her 
old flair, “Do I understand you are ask- 
ing me to marry you?” 

There was no mistaking the sup- 
pressed eagerness of his voice, though he 
clung to his drawling, cryptic speech. 
“Rather. Shall I go on my knees?” 

“Please don’t, dear old Cophetua. 
This beggar maid could never live up to 
the honor of your throne.” And for a 
fleeting moment or two pride was 
enough. Her refusal had paid off all the 
old scores. It rushed over her, with a 
sense of ignominy, that she minded his 
going out of her life tremendously. No 


like 
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one else had ever interested her, no one 
had ever been so kind as he had been 
that evening at the prince’s dinner. She 
was trembling a little, and she caught 
the deck rail that he might not see. 

“T was a fool to dream of it, Phyllis. 
You have youth and beauty and all the 
world to choose from. Why should 
you take an old soldier who has only 
love to offer?” 

And to this she had no answer at all, 
because humility was the last thing she 
had dreamed him capable of. There was 
something in the quiet dignity with 
which he took her answer that made her 
pride seem absurd—pitiful. 

“T’ve been a poor sort of lover be- 
cause”’—he was tremendously serious— 
“T haven’t learned about women, as 
Kipling says. It’s been all soldiering 
with me, and hunting before I was in- 
valided home.” 

Against her will an imp of perversity 
seemed to pull a string and make her 
say, in spite of herself: ‘‘ No, it wouldn’t 
be good for either of us. We started out 
wrong.” She put out her hand and 
patted his coat sleeve. “No, I can’t, 
old dear.” 

“I behaved like a rotter, thinking at 
first you stood for those silly yarns. 
Serves me jolly well right, too, turning 
me down. Good luck to a better man.” 
And he stood like a soldier who knows 
how to take his medicine. 

A stagy cough sounded; some one in 
unassuming gold buttons touched his 
cap. “Wireless for you, miss. There’s an 
answer.” 


Erskine fell back. He had the look of 
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a hunting man when a fox takes to cover. 
The messenger offered her an electric 
flash. She read and reread the dispatch 
before grasping its meaning: 


Will you marry me in London by special 
license? Am meeting steamer at Liverpool. 
L. SALAZAR. 


To be met by Salazar in Liverpool 
with a special license now seemed to 
Phyllis a fate alongside of which every- 
thing else had been bearable. In a flood 
there swept over her the memory of 
Lysander’s ardors, despair, posings, mad, 
glad uprisings, and the iron-clad reserve 
of the man beside her made them in- 
tolerable. Erskine had detached him- 
self and stood looking out over the gray 
sea. Salazar, she reflected, under the 
same circumstances would have torn 
the night to tatters. 

Her pride had put the cards on the 
table and called her bluff. Well—why go 
on with the farce? She slipped over to 
Erskine, laid her hand on his arm, and 
said, “May I change my mind— 
Cophetua?”’ 

“If you do, Phyllis, a drowning man 
will come back to life.” 

She borrowed a pencil and wrote: 
“Please don’t meet steamer at Liver- 
pool. Am writing.”” They listened to 
the retreating footsteps of the uniformed 
Cupid; then he took her in his arms and 
kissed her. 

The burdens and anxieties that had 
pursued her ever since she could re- 
member seemed to fa!l and roll away 
into the sea. 
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W=« saw Ghardaia first in the sun- 
a 


And there confusion covers me and 
the self-conscious pen refuses to go on. 
It occurs to me with that sentence that 
to those who have chanced to follow me 
through these North-African sketches I 
may seem to have borne down a bit 
persistently on the two main pedals of 
descriptive romance—the sunset, and 
the glamour of the moon. 

But I declare my innocence. I say 
that I am no worse than the victim of 
circumstance. If I have had my first 


glimpse of many places in the red, the 
heliotrope, or the green of sundown, it is 
quite simply 


because I have—because 
the roads of Barbary run always the 
length of light, and the end of day is 
everywhere the hour of arrival. 

As for the other seeming transgres- 
sion, having chanced to make my 
initial foray at the season of the full 
moon, like an incorruptible servitor it 
has turned up again to light me on each 
succeeding adventure And I am 
glad. For this singular conspiracy of 
things has given me North Africa to 
remember as an impossible succession of 
nights ablaze—Kairwan the Sacred lift- 
ing its towers all blue and milky white— 
the nightmare whimsey of Medenine, 
the palms of Djerba sitting on the sea, 
all wrapped about and struck through 
with this wraith light—and the moun- 
tains of the Aures lifting their white 
peaks and their peaked white towns 
against a thin, chill, eternal flame. In 
my memory the days of the hot conti- 
nent will always be a little cold and gray; 
the nights of the dark continent will 
never be dark. 

And now, as soon as I was astir to 
go down into the desert, the moon rolled 


in the sky, presenting itself well found 
in the second quarter, like a courier 
equipped for a long voyage. 

It hung half way to the zenith when 
we got down at the end of the unfinished 
railway line two hundred odd miles to 
the south of Algiers, and its suave ray, 
colored with the afterglow of a mountain 
dusk, gave us our first sight of the star- 
vation that walks in the South... . 
There was something about it unex- 
pected, eerie, terrible. A rustling, flit- 
tering onslaught of skeletons, dried 
things blown on a queer, twilight wind 
and whimpering as they blew, and 
hands, curved claws, unearthly shadow 
hands, big ones and little ones, clawing 
in the mixed light! .. . 

There was no rain south of the Tell 
last year, and this year’s crop is death, 
death of starvation and death of hanging 
for pillage and murder on the open road. 

No, I shall not soon forget the claws 
in the dust at that desolate mountain 
station where the road failed, nor that 
awful, dry, crowding whimper, nor, when 
the whimper died, the thump, thump, 
thump! of the station master’s bull whip 
blowing the dried things back again to 
their ‘black tents and blacker caves in 
the clay of the new railway cut. We 
were glad enough when the gray camion 
for Laghouat took us up and the roar of 
the engine filled the space between the 
hills. 

All night long we rode in that camion 
down through the mountains that range 
the southern face of the High Plateau, 
ten interminable hours over a road none 
too good, and it was our moon, more 
than the poor rays of the headlights, 
that showed us the way. 

I shall remember three things out of 
that confused, bumping, ghost-lit night. 
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One is the halt, near midnight, in Djelfa, 
the French walled “capital” of the tribe 
of the Ouled Nail, whose daughters are 
the dancing-girls of all Algeria. I shall 
remember it for the cold—a thin, pene- 
trating breath of ice, not to be escaped, 
a complete frosty quietude in a squalid 
town asleep. 

Another time I recollect was after a 
lapse into drowsing, far south of Djelfa, 
somewhere over the six-thousand-foot 
backbone of the range. It was an in- 
stant mazed, blinking, unimportant, un- 
real, and yet vivid beyond the words I 
have to describe it. I slept, my head 
bumping against the side of the forward 
housing, my ears gone deaf to the thun- 
der of the engine and the droning travel 
song of the Mozabites and Ouled Nails 
packed to suffocation in the truck’s in- 
ternals behind my back. . . . I awak- 
ened with a jerk. The engine had 
stopped. We were coasting, falling for- 
ward into nothing at a silent, wind- 
whipping speed. The night was a blue 
mist patterned with the huge, arid, 
angular shapes of mountains and level 
lands strewn with stones. In the center 
of this cold illumination stood the hot, 
round spot thrown from the headlights. 
And in the center of this spot, along the 
on-streaming ribbon of the road, like 
creatures seen stationary and flitterwise 
on a film, three jackals coursed away, 
clinging to the highroad in their panic 
before the soundless onrush of the in- 
truder. For a moment I watched the 
flutter of their frightened pats, the gray 
brushes tucked between their legs, the 
eyes flaring over their shoulders at every 
dozen leaps. I held my breath and I felt 
hollow—for a moment. Then I slept 
again. 

The third thing was after the moon 
was gone, the endless black hour we had 
to wait and twiddle our thumbs in the 
cave of an Arab café outside the gate of 
Laghouat, a cave full of the fumes of 
acetylene and sleepers, till the Israelite 
proprietor of the hotel could be routed 
out of bed to show us at last to the most 
vilely unclean of chambers within the 
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walls. And by that hour, the third great 
property of romance, the dawn, was at 
hand, edging with coral the tallest palms 
and the whitest domes and minarets 
that I think I have ever seen. 

Laghouat sits on the last fold of the 
Sahara Atlas; it runs up the last slope 
and its southern wall stretches along the 
last crest, so that one hangs out from 
the city as from the rail of a high-sided 
steamer, looking out and down across 
the flat sea of the desert. 

On a higher rise of this crest, in a kind 
of bastion of the wall, there is the tomb 
of a Moslem saint, all built of blue-green 
tiles like a sumptuous bathroom turned 
wrong side out. It is a splendid place 
to loaf away a drowsy afternoon, 
sprawled in the sun on the railing of this 
marabout’s porch, with the white desert 
coast town falling down and away in- 
land on the one hand and all the date 
palms lashing above their snowy ravines 
in the strong south wind, and on the 
other hand, precipitous under the eyes, 
the vivid green surf of the oasis—tiny 
mud-walled squares and triangles of gar- 
dening, snaky threads of white aque- 
ducts, little, earth-paved open spaces 
where women wash their clothes in the 
ditches, and women and donkeys and 
camels creep slowly here and there under 
enormous humps of fire-brush—and all 
veiled and bowered and shadow-splashed 
with the upper surf of palms—and all 
fading out after a little way and quite 
suddenly into the pale waste. 

The pale waste of little stones that is 
the western Sahara, a desolation pro- 
founder by many times than any deso- 
lation of sand! The naked flesh of the 
world! The taut, wind-roughened, sun- 
blistered skin of the globe lying away 
over the horizon and curving down be- 
yond -it with the curving carcass, not 
for miles and miles, but for weeks and 
weeks, months and months! 

I have compared it easily with the sea, 
and when I look for another simile I 
cannot find one. A sea untroubled by 
drift or tide! An ocean for adventurers, 
ranged somewhere under the far sky 
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toward the equator with green beaches, 
fabulous foreshores and cliffs and head- 
lands of verdure that few white men 
ever see! A sea for the greater part un- 
charted, and hardly crept across in half 
a year by the merchant fleets that steer 
by sun and star from one known isle to 
the next known isle of wells and palms! 
A country of nothingness from which 
strange men come up and into which 
they descend again, moving by families 
and tribes, driven like drifts of birds by 
the obscure push and need of the chang- 
ing seasons! 

They are in passage now. The nearer 
desert all to the south and west is 
specked with their tents, hundreds of 
them, one would almost say thousands, 
black tents like things children might 
rear in the back yard for a morning’s 
game at “Indians.”” When we came 
down across the Tell and the plains of 
the High Plateau the land was as raw 
and desert as the desert itself; it looked 
very permanently hopeless indeed for 


any sheep or camel or goat alive. Yet the 
tribes are moving north; they already 
have reached the first of the mountain 
barriers, to rest for a day or so in their 


tents. To-morrow the tents will be 
struck, the beasts loaded, for a little 
while the dry hill passes will run black 
with their migration. And when they 
have come out on the High Plateau, 
lo! the word of the birds, of the elders, 
and of all the tribal legends will be made 
manifest, and a wash of green scarred 
with bright streaks of flowers will cover 
the land even to the rims of the moun- 
tains. 

They are the stock raisers and the 
merchant freighters of Barbary, yet their 
scattered camps look bare of beasts, save 
for a few stray donkeys, a few tethered 
camels, and the ever-present, shadow- 
sneaking, white jackal dog. This is but 
one column of the migration; these are 
the goods and gods of the tents, the 
women and children, the travelers direct. 
The real front of the advance is perhaps 
fifty, perhaps a hundred miles broad. 
The flocks drift northward by tracks and 
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defiles anywhere to the east or west 
where a wisp of grazing can still be 
found. At the same time, on the same 
front, far on the flanks, move the tribes’ 
camel trains, coursing the open markets 
of the south-Algerian towns with their 
sacked dates and their webs of tent- 
woven woolens from the winter Sahara. 

I like the look of these men. They 
carry no excess. Their faces are tooled 
to the point of emaciation, straight- 
featured, thin-lipped, immobile, enig- 
matical; narrow slits of darkness in the 
swathing whiteness of their burnouses. 
Their legs, rag-skirted, socked with gray 
dust, lean with endless tramping and 
endless hunger, carry them forward at 
an even, unswaying pace. There is a 
refinement about them—no refinement 
of thought or of morals, for their 
thoughts are emptiness and by all in- 
stinct and precept they are liars, thieves, 
adulterers, and stabbers in the back by 
night—but rather the refinement that 
comes literally of cutting away, slicing 
away from a man, little by little, first his 
luxurious wishes and his soft thoughts, 
and then the need, one by one, of the 
oldest necessities of human life, till hu- 
man clay becomes clay indeed, and 
nothing is left but an object that endures 
—cutting away even the need of laughter 
and of tears, even the need of hope. 

What they cannot have they do not 
need, and they cannot have hope, for 
their kind is doomed. The mountain 
Arabs of the north, the Berbers, and the 
Kabyles of the Plateau and the Tell, 
who year by year plow more grazing 
land into fenced fields, have put a 
number to the days of their summer pas- 
turing, and without that their flocks are 
done. And the raw end of that railway 
sating deeper into the south with each 
passing year and the motor camions that 
begin already to bump out across the 
stone-strewn desert have written the end 
of camel freights. 

There will be an autumn then (and 
men will see it whose fathers saw the 
Turk) when the children of the black 
tents will go down across the ranges, not 
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to return again—the huge, hot, white 
mystery of the south will take them in 
for the last time; that long, long refining 
will run toward its inevitable end, and 
they will die. For they are queer things, 
and you cannot transplant them. They 
dream of a hereafter all green between 
streams that never fail. And if you take 
them living to a land like that they 
perish of nostalgia for the blue and pale- 
pink nothingness of the Sahara plain. 

Literally, the nothingness! Even at 
the edge of it, the veriest fringe and 
frontier into which we may penetrate as 
far as the country of the Mzab, it 
is vacancy made earth. . . . Leaving 
Laghouat in the cold, clear wind of 
dawn, almost immediately it has taken 
us up. For a moment we traverse the 
nomad camps; only for a moment, then 
the squat city of the wanderers is gone 
and only the town we have left remains 
with us. Across the enormous flatness, 
in this crystal atmosphere, the south wall 
of Laghouat, a low chalk cliff on the 
foreshore of the hills, wanes and dimin- 
ishes for hours behind us and is not quite 
gone. When we do lose it finally it is as 
though the memory of the world’s main- 
land and of yesterday had gonedown with 
it into the sky; already, like men a day 
old on a long voyage, our bodies and 
souls have shaken down into a shipboard 
routine of patient blankness, and _ it 
seems but another wink before we pass 
a fondouk, stark and solitary, that is the 
night’s resting place for camel trains 
which start from Laghouat at dawn. 

Now the hours pass, and whether they 
be minutes or cycles it is hard to say. 
The road we follow is like the wake of 
some one steering the same course hours 
before—a thin, blurry ribbon leading 
straight away across the limitless 
stretches, a track made very simply by 
brushing aside the larger stones, leaving 
the smaller and sharper ones to slash the 
side walls of the tires. 

They are hours full of sun glare and 
rocking monotony, bringing up only at 
rare intervals objects or events. An 
apparition comes and goes of trees, de- 
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ciduous trees like pecans rooted in a lest 
hollow, naked gray things like skeleto.is 
of adventurers come too far. How they 
have lived there no one can say; how 
they hope to live is as far beyond telling. 
It would be the place for a homily on 
skeletons and hope, except that the 
skeletons without hope are so many 
along the way—skeletons, like mile- 
posts, of camels fallen out of line, cleaned 
and whitened in a night by desert 
jackals, and lying still awkward and pre- 
posterous in the lace of death. 

Now there is another of those recur- 
rent explosions, a slithering, grinding 
halt, a tumbling out of all hands to shift 
another new tire flayed in rubber rib- 
bons by the stones, and, when the sun 
has come halfway down the afternoon 
sky, there is still another stop, without 
any forewarning report, and another 
general tumbling out of Mohammedans, 
this time for prayer. Ragged and sump- 
tuous, starved and plump alike, they 
scatter over the near plain. Each man 
for himself brushes off a little space of 
ground, washes his feet and hands in 
the sand (for so the law of the Prophet 
allows in desert places), and, facing 
toward Mecca, he bows, kneels, pros- 
trates himself, rises, kneels again, whis- 
pering his “La-illah-a-ila-allah” to the 
strictly counted end. 

Streaks of pastel magentas and pink- 
purples begin to slide across the desert’s 
face; shallow pools of violet rise in the 
hollows; the whole visible scheme of 
things, earth and sky, is swept by a 
flame of color—the enormous flame of 
the sunset Sahara—and quite abruptly 
the day is done. 

Under a green heaven we come to 
Tilghemt. ‘Tilghemt is nothing but a 
fondouk, blank-walled, heavy-gated, sit- 
ting fortwise on a bald hillock in the 
center of ten thousand bald, square 
miles. Outside the gate is the limitless 
loneliness and a family of night-caught 
nomads huddling around a handful of 
fire and throwing their shadows in huge, 
hungry arabesques of terror over the 
yellow wall. Inside, with the gates 
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closed and bolted behind us, there is a 
little, thronged, beleaguered world of 
life—beasts braying and gurgling, mo- 
tors breathing vapor, perturbed, voice- 
less voyagers in rags and silks milling 
around and around in search of soft 
places to sleep the night, and from all 
one corner of the inclosure the light of 
acetylene and desert firewood pouring 
from the windows of the kitchen café. 

The white-whiskered Arab resident 
pounces upon us and we are led to a 
dining room apart, as stuffy and com- 
fortless as a country parlor in Vermont. 
We suspect it. We protest that what we 
want is a couscous, like the rest. We are 
given a couscous. Also we are given soup, 
gazelle, roast chicken, potato miracles, 
cakes from Paris. We are amazed, 
astounded, as we are expected to be. 
The lord of the caravansary stands in 
the doorway from moment to moment, 
suave and unctuous as a cigarette adver- 
tisement, glutting himself on our amaze- 
ment. We begin to hate him. The 
banquet chokes a little in the throat. 
Outside the gate is the loneliness, and the 
shadows sprawling over the wall are the 
shadows of creatures that have not eaten 
half a stomachful since they were born. 
And the gates between us are bolted 
and locked and watched. 

We hate him even more deeply when, 
in the dark of the morning, we receive 
our bill. At first we have faith that we 
have not properly understood. We are 
not paying for the caravan. ... We 
came to Tilghemt as hardy, night- 
caught, rather jolly vagabonds. We go 
away from Tilghemt under the bitter 
cloud of tourists caught in the act of 
touring, flinging back the curse of the 
bankrupt against its dawn-gray walls. 

But already, within a dozen minutes, 
the roll and rumble of the lorry has done 
its work of anodyne, the empty land 
streams under us and we forget. The 
day grows. Noon is coming; noon has 
gone. The flat ocean of the desert begins 
to lift in long swells—ground-swells left 
in the track of some forgotten, prehis- 
toric storm. They rise and crowd ranks; 
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the stone sea is choppy with hills. We 
mount and dive and wind. And 
abruptly, rounding a wave, we come 
upon the first island of the archipelago 
of the Mzab. 

I have read more than once of a 
“heart-breaking beauty.” I am _ not 
sure there is not something in the phrase. 
The vision of that valley oasis, after two 
days of no vision at all, does something 
curious and physical to the muscles un- 
der the ribs. ... The green! green! 
green! The green laves the bowls of 
the eyes. Squares of green; great, 
striped carpets of living green! And the 
shade of palms! 

The palms conspire and do magic; 
they make swift passes with their fronds, 
open apart and produce a city, a tiny, 
heaped, creamy, perfect city, gleaming 
high on a cone of rock. It is a dream 
thing, a metropolis of mirage, and no 
one can come to it. 

But behold! the palms make another 
magic and we are init; we roar and echo 
between white house walls and a riot of 
children embroils our wake. And when 
we stop before a fondouk and I get to 
the ground and look up across the 
stair-gulleyed face of the town, it seems 
to me it would be better to stay and 
live in Berrian than to do anything else 
in the world. 

Black, brown, monk-white, the crowd 
is around us. We give them “Msa el 
chir!’ They give it back with the 
cordiality that never fails. We are all 
friends. There is coffee, if we will have 
it, in the fondouk yard. 

“Tell us, messieurs, has it rained in 
the north?” 

“At Boghari, when we passed, it 
rained during a day and a night.” 

Boghari lies upward of two hundred 
miles away across a mountain range and 
a broad plateau—a fortune distant in- 
deed. 

“Hamd *l’llah! God be praised!” 

The word goes out with a kind of 
wonder through the dry crowd. 

“El naou tsob! It has rained! At Bog- 
hari! Bisef, bisef!”’ 
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The fondouk is full of warm sunlight; 
Berrian, piling over the wall, is a jewel 
of old carved ivory; and our sudden 
friends are kind. And even if all the 
wise men in the world agree that this 
kindness is no more than a mask and a 
gesture, the mask and gesture in passing 
are pleasant things to have. 

We must go. The engine thrums, we 
climb aboard, we are gone. 

The desert closes up. In a wink its 
pale folds have fallen together and Ber- 
rian is no longer there. Berrian never 
was there. Looking back, we discern to 
the fartherest shimmering sky line the 
roll and toss of a bare plain. A dream 
thing, after all! 

And now the afternoon goes heavily. 
Hours pile on hours. If there is nothing 
behind us, certainly there is nothing 
before. 

“Voila Ghardaia!” 

The light is all confused. The world 
swims in a rose flame of trickery and 
distortion, so that almost anything 
might be. The earth is hollow. Where 
the driver points we look down through 
a notch into a crater charged with a 
caldron mist. In the caldron mist a 
snowdrift glimmers, a phantom snow 
bank painted across the glow. 

The notch, the crater, and the snow- 
drift are gone; we are entangled in 
ravines. It is another quarter-hour be- 
fore we come out on the lip of the great 
hollow and see it all in sudden panorama 
spread below. The sun has dipped; the 
blue of evening runs through the rose; 
a crystalline heliotrope washes the vale 
of the dead river Mzab. And there be- 
fore us, on mounds and sheer-cut rocks 
scattered along the sanded floor lie the 
banks of impossible snow—the pale drift 
of Ghardaia here, the higher drift of 
Melika over there, the glacial ‘slope of 
Beni-Isguen beyond. 

A hard, dry, brittle land; a purpling 
amphitheater, cracked and flayed and 
emptied out by seven years of drought! 

All the bed of the place is studded 
with stone well works, but the wells are 
dry, save, say, one in ten. These very 
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few work all the while. The sound of 
the well wheels turning, dry wood on 
dry wood, goes abroad in a thin, pene- 
trating cadence, like the desiccated wing- 
threshing of grasshoppers. It follows 
and hangs over us as we come into the 
town, the high, parched crying of the 
Mazab. 

The hotel, the only one, to which we 
are piloted by the first ragged fellow to 
reach our bags, is the worst, I believe, 
in the world. It is come to by devious 
ways and entered into without pomp. 
The god in the machine is an Arab boy 
of ten. One or two grosser shades come 
and go across the screen, but it is the 
boy, possessor of some few words of 
French, who does the shabby honors of 
the house. It is he who directs the 
hermetical opening of two chambers on 
the gallery, and it is he who explains 
the state of the sheets on the beds. It 
is not that the sheets are soiled; it is 
simply that they have been there so 
long. It is he, later, whom we see, peri- 
patetic and gnomelike in the kitchen 
cavern, preparing our abominable meal. 
. . « It would all be too dismal to talk of, 
were it not for the music of pipes and 
tambours floating over the house roofs 
beyond the court and the mosque-spired 
cone of Ghardaia itself standing pre- 
cisely framed in every arch of the gallery 
arcade. 

I will say at the beginning that I have 
never seen anything to compare for 
beauty or enchantment with this desert 
capital of the tribe and sect of the Beni 
Mzab. We go out and lose ourselves in 
it under the dusk; the moon rises; we 
wander in a dream. Music follows us 
everywhere, pouring with the smoky 
light from the door of a packed café, 
whispering at our heels through narrow 
passages corniced high with the pallor 
of the moon and shadow-tangled with 
the trooping of men. 

The men come and go without sound 
of footfalls, for none wears the hard 
shoes of the Christian here. It is the 
first time since I came to Africa that I 
can feel myself unequivocally in a 
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strange land, where not even the little 
finger of the conqueror has left its mark. 
They walk softly in slippers of camel’s 
hide. The new sartorial mode of north- 
ern Barbary, the worn, ripped, faded 
tunic of horizon-blue left over from the 
war, has not come down this far. They 
go in the dress of their fathers ten gen- 
erations dead, the Jews and the town 
Mozabites soft garbed in creamy haiks 
that show a peep of silken vest and in 
ground-sweeping burnouses of sheep’s 
wool woven with camel’s hair, the small 
farmers of the oasis, the muleteers and 
fondouk tenders in narrow-rayed djella- 
bas, the desert Arabs hooded and sepul- 
chral in the single, rough, all-enveloping, 
all-sufficing garment of sandy white. 

One and all, they halt at view of us, 
and when we have passed turn on their 
soundless feet to watch us out of sight 
in the striped dark. 

We have lost the crowded street and 
come into one still narrower, empty and 
silent in sleep. It leads on and on. 
Arches cover it; for moments at a time 
the moon is lost, or again it is half lost 
behind heavy upper stories jutting out 
solidly to face the solid, blank outjut of 
their neighbors across the way. The 
alley is a stair; we climb and wind and 
come to nowhere. If there is a door it 
is sunk deep in shadow, giving out only 
a dull gleam of metal bolts; if a window, 
it is above reach, grotesquely small and 
latticed with a grill; if there is move- 
ment, it is the rustling away around 
some hidden corner of a phantom 
unseen. 

If there is sound, it is still that tenu- 
ous, parched cry of the Mzab. It is in 
the music winding faintly to us from the 
cafés where Arabs with idle hands sing 
day and night to keep out the old enemy 
from the gates, a never-ending, split- 
noted, arid thread. It is in the whining 
recitative of a beggar hugging his lips 
to some Mozabite’s door crack up in the 
mystery of the hill. It is in the grass- 
hopper note of the well wheels still turn- 
ing to the tramp of donkeys out on the 
valley floor. 
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We prowl on tiptoe. The steps carry 
us down. There is a chain across the 
street. Ducking under it, we come into 
an open space. 

It seems to me that if I forget every- 
thing else I have seen in Africa I shall 
not forget the market square of Ghar- 
daia as we enter it to-night. It is a huge 
place, nearly square, arcaded on all four 
sides. We come by the shadowed half; 
the other half is full of the moon. 
Around us in the darkness, making a low 
silhouette against the farther flood, there 
is a caravan at rest for the night, a 
broad, black huddle of kneeling camels, 
bales, skins, bags, and rugs. A little fire 
of brush grass flickers in the center of 
the silent thing, casting warmly around 
the ring of motionless, white-hooded 
freighters from the south. I shall not 


forget that picture, with the moonlight 
spread beyond, and still beyond, as it 
were immensely far away, the white, 
white wall and the black arcade. 

We see the same square by sunlight 


next morning and it is like another place. 
The bit of night-lit desert is gone; it is 
a quadrangle cut out of a febrile world of 
life. Our first glimpse of it is from the 
Great Mosque crowning the hill, where 
we have got by tortuous steep streets 
under the pilotage of Mozabite boys. I 
prowl about the edifice, ducking through 
black passages, pausing in gloomy cham- 
bers where huge kettles hang for unknown, 
ritualistic stews, or emerging suddenly 
into the blaze of day on one or another 
terrace under the tall mud minaret. But 
no matter, it seems, out of what window- 
slit I peer or upon what terrace I come, 
the market is there beneath my eye, far 
down, at the bottom of the town that 
slopes and converges upon it like the 
banks of an old amphitheater which an 
earthquake has set awry. 

The square swarms. It moves in 
eddies and currents under the gaze, like 
the vast little turmoil under a lifted 
stone. To this height it sends up a 
rustling sound, continuous and faint. 

It is no faint rustling, be assured, when 
we have come down the hill and have 
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it of a sudden about our ears. The caid 
has asked us to coffee; in his little office 
niche under the south arcade we eat and 
drink in semi-public and more than 
semi-din. Before the door the market 
streams in a kaleidoscope of brown, and 
white, shot from instant to instant with 
some shape of high color, a crimson rug 
unfurled in the sunshine, a slipper mer- 
chant all lemon and orange with his 
wares, a camel stacked with precious 
green barley grass from the west oasis, 
the plum-colored haik of a Moroccan 
gentleman on tour, the blue-black face 
of a Sudanese. 

It is Friday, the Sabbath of the Mus- 
selman, and Ghardaia’s market day. 
And a great market it is, even in this 
year of hunger and thirst. It is one of 
the few open markets—the open ports— 
that face upon the Sahara sea. I can 
name but four of these ports—Figuig 
Ghardaia, Ouargla, and Ghadames; and 
Figuig is in Morocco and Ghadames in 
Tripoli, the better part of a thousand 
miles to the east. Everything the south 
has for the north comes to port in these 
waterless harbors; in these open mar- 
kets it is disembarked, transshipped, and 
here it pays its fees. The possessions of 
France run down and blur away for hun- 
dreds of leagues toward the equator, but 
here in Ghardaia, almost cheek by jowl 
with our sad hotel, stands the squat, 
square customhouse of France. .. . 

The market carries on, hawking, gur- 
gling, braying, bickering; an intermin- 
able dispute; a mélée of sights, a pano- 
rama of merchandizing—mats piled with 
wheat from Morocco, date-packs from 
the south, slippers, haiks, flayed mut- 
tons, tent strips, ripe oranges, gilt- 
framed mottoes from the Koran, blind 
beggars, sweetmeat sellers, and (even 
here) squatted on a carpet, the sharp- 
nosed fellow with the three cards and 
“the hand that is quicker than the eye.” 

Bumbled about by all this racket and 
color, reclining in the half sanctuary of 
the caid’s place, we exchange the com- 
pliments of the day. This lord of the 
douar is a plump, dark, round-whiskered, 


affable man, as like as a twin to his sec- 
retary squatted behind a foot-high desk 
beside the door. They are both Moza- 
bites by every sign of the kind. And 
even if our eyes had failed us, the caid 
would not have left us long astray. 

“Among ten Arabs, messieurs, you 
will find perhaps one honest man. 
Among ten Mozabites you will find ten.” 

All the Mzab is in his gesture as he 
holds up his fingers and thumbs spread 
fanwise for emphasis. Ten! All honest, 
all righteous, all right! Right, because 
they are Berbers of pure blood; right, 
because they worship (with the schis- 
matic sects) the true descent of the 
authority of the Prophet; right, because 
they have no lusts of the flesh (it is for- 
bidden to smoke in the streets of Beni- 
Isguen, the Holy of Mozabite residen- 
tial Holies); right, finally, because they 
are well-to-do. 

I begin to understand why, in every 
town of upper Algeria, the itinerant 
Mozabite is hated and cursed in the 
same curse with the Jew. The Mozabite 
himself, being thrice as pious as any 
other Mohammedan on earth, hates the 
Children of Israel with three times the 
hate. But one cannot turn the fact that 
their traits, cultural, commercial, even 
physical, are those of the Barbary Jew. 
With the Jews they fall under the bitter- 
est stigma of the nomad, “They make 
the commerce!” With the Jews and 
Kabyles they carry on the pack-ped- 
dling of North Africa, going up as young 
men, coming back home only in middle 
age. And their peculiar faith, too, seems 
to have something unrelenting and 
cabalistic about it. Even in exile among 
the false believers, wherever two or three 
of them are gathered together in the 
name of the True Descent, there their 
mosque is, there they hold their austere 
confessional, and there, if one among 
them be found to have smoked tobacco 
or to have looked upon the wine of 
abomination, the others take time to 
deal out obscure, sometimes terrible, 
punishment, before they fare away 
again, dog-chased, stone-bruised, alertly 
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martyr - eyed, on their pilgrimage of 
petty gain. 

“They make the commerce,” and 
what they make they keep. Provident 
men! The long drought has not been 
long enough to touch their mortal needs; 
the seven lean years have not made 
them lean. The whine of the mendicant 
that rises day and night from Ghardaia 
hill is no Mozabite whine; it is the hun- 
ger rattle of Arabs crowding against the 
doors of Mozabites and Jews. The 
Mozabites have told me that, and so 
have the Jews. And so, with the bitter- 
ness of wayward and untended children, 
have the Arabs themselves. 

It is the Arabs, then, the wanderers, 
the homeless drivers of pastureless cat- 
tle, the old conquerors of Berber and 
Jew alike, that are the skeletons we see 
drifting about the huge, hot, empty bowl 
of the Mzab. They starve before our 
eyes, and the sous and frane notes out 
of our pockets are only the dismallest of 
drops in the empty bucket of hope. 

They flap and creak and mumble 
across the desert stage. Their women— 
women with sunken cheeks, broom-han- 
dle arms, and hard, bright eyes—crouch 
like dusty crows on every rubbage heap, 
probing the earth all day long for some 
forgotten sheep bone or date stone to 
explore with their solicitous tongues. 
There is something indescribably shock- 
ing about that, something hideous and 
immoral and obscene. . . . At the cor- 
ner of the wall of a dried-up garden on 
our way to Melika, we pass each day 
three babies sitting rag-huddled and 
motionless, as if in solemn conclave, on 
the sand. I say babies; the eldest of 
them cannot be more than four. They 
have no parents. Every witness we have 
been able to summon says the same; no 
parents, no kin. All day long they sit 
there beside the path that goes to 
Melika, fed literally from the sky of 
passers-by; all night long, in the dark 
or the moonshine, they sleep there, cud- 
dled, puppywise, in a little dark lump 
on the same patch of sand... . But 
this is not as bad as the other. It is no 
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longer awful. It has gone beyond. It 
is a fairy tale. The birds will look out 
for them. 

The little girls that shriek and giggle 
and flee our approach in the cloisteral 
high streets of Melika and Beni-Isguen 
are round-cheeked and crimson-clad. 
But their fathers are of the True Faith; 
they “make the commerce” and save. 
It is the Arabs that are shiftless and of 
no account. And, above all, the land 
wants rain. 

*Ma-kain-che *l mal”—“Il manque 
d’eau!”’—in every tongue and at every 
hour it is the same—* It needs the rain!” 

It is singular that it does not rain. 
True, it has not rained more than a half- 
hour’s drizzle for three hundred weeks 
like the one of our stay, but what of 
that? We have been in other places 
in North Africa where no water had 
fallen for months and years, and when 
we came it fell, it tumbled, in drab, cold, 
fruitful floods. 

We explain this to the caid of Beni- 
Isguen one day on the Ghardaia road. 
From the eminence of his crimson saddle 
he gives us down an uncommitting smile. 

“But you are marabouts, then, are 
you not, messieurs?” 

““Never mind, sir. 
we go. You will see.” 

The smile persists. 

“Then you would be marabouts in- 
deed. Then, I assure you, messieurs, we 
would make for you such a féte as has 
not been seen for many years in the 
Mzab, with feasting and dancing and 
fantasie of horses and guns—if it were to 
rain, if again the river there were to 
flow on the sand and fill the wells.” 

We leave him with a certain feeling 
about ourselves of imminence and awe. 
What if? Of course it will not rain; all 
the same there is something strangely 
fascinating before being found so, of a 
sudden, separated from sainthood by no 
more than a barometric state, a mere 
naught-point-something on a glass. How 
would it feel to be a marabout?... 
But of course it will not rain. 

When we wake next morning it is 


It will rain before 
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raining. It is not much, to be sure; a 
fine drizzle blown on a cold wind. But 
it is rain. It is a beginning. And the 
sky, rearing black ranges of thunder- 
heads in the north, promises a bigger 
end. 

We dress and go abroad, as self- 
conscious as débutantes. We expect to 
find people watching us with one eye 
and with the other the sky. But they do 
not even raise their heads. The thin 
rain dusts over them; they have put up 
the hoods of their burnouses and drawn 
in their turtle necks; they shiver a little 
with the cold. Beyond this the outward 
aspect of life goes on unchanged. As 
always, they roam the open spaces, 
empty of head and hand, awaiting the 
will of God. 

I know the feeling. It runs around the 
earth, in every craven human heart: 
“Don’t look, or it won’t happen! Don’t 
breathe! Don’t stir! Don’t even think 
about it too hard!” 

One wants to shake them, all the 
same. 

“But see, it rains!” 

“Ma-ch’ yassir. Even now there is 
the sun on Melika over there.” 

“Yes, but look at the sky! Presently 
it will rain—hard!” 

““In-cha-llah!' In-cha-llah! If God 
wills!” 

Noon arrives. The sun comes out all 
over the Mzab. But still the storm bank 
hangs in the north. Again a drift covers 
the sky. Once in the afternoon there is 
another spit of rain. We had meant to 
leave to-morrow, but with saintship for 
the pair of us in the balance, the thing 
will bear watching another day. 

We couldn’t have gone, anyhow. 
There is no diligence to take us when 
morning comes. It is drizzling again, 
and in the rifts we see the black cloud 
lifting northward even higher than yes- 
terday. 

All morning the dry Mzab waits. For 
it is still as dry as ever; the passing 
drizzles are like steam drops fallen on a 
stove, gone as soon as come. And it is 
the wells that matter, after all. It is 


queer to hear the few scattered survivors 
among them whining and whining on 
the naked floor under the flood dammed 
high in the sky, the flood that darkens 
and bulges and topples—and waits and 
waits again for the moment when the 
dam shall break. 

A little after midday the moment 
seems to have come. There is a time 
when no air stirs. There is no breath in 
the Mzab. 

There is a breath. A little wind. It 
moves in slowly. But it moves in from 
the baked south. 

By three o’clock the last wisp of vapor 
has fled, the black promise is gone, and 
our sainthood with it, pushed back by 
the Sahara wind to the north, the moun- 
tains and the sea... . 

That night there is music again in 
Ghardaia. The Mozabites are shut up 
and asleep in their thick houses; the 
starved, idle Arabs beat on drums and 
sing. They pack together in places of 
dull delight, or, wanting the sou for 
coffee, crouch by the yellow streams 
poured out of the doors and watch the 
shadows passing and repassing of the 
dancing-girls from the land of the Ouled 
Nail. 

The drummers beat their drums. A 
withered, old bright-eyed Soudanese 
pipes on a quavering pipe. A girl drifts 
among the benches, rigid-torsed, shuffle- 
soled, dancing only with an undulation 
of out-thrust wrists and hands. The 
monotony of motion marches with the 
monotony of sound; little by little a 
hypnotic numbness creeps over the soul. 
The desert moves back a little into the 
dark. 

All dream. Even the daughters of the 
Children of Nail are dreaming, I believe. 
Wandering across the door lights in the 
court, rustling their soiled ‘“ Mother 
Hubbards” and rattling their jewels 
about the inner fondouk of dismal en- 
chantment—even in these there is some 
wistful dream. 

In these fruitless years, in this sapless 
land, their exile is long and long. Gold 
comes slowly, and only gold will give 
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them husbands and children in the tents 
of the Ouled Nail. About their necks the 
dowers of louis seem to weigh no heavier 
from month to month. The homeland 
of the past, the husband of the future, 
both are very far away. Only the desert 
Mzab is near. 

There is a man in the gateway against 
the café light. But no, it is only a no- 
mad in a frayed burnous of soiled 
white. 

They dream. They dream of Djelfa. 
They dream of the tents of the tribe, the 
fires of the families, the mountains of the 
Ouled Nail. They dream of the moun- 
tains all green. 

For it has rained in Djelfa. It has 
rained everywhere—everywhere but in 
the Mzab. The winter has spent itself 
in one last thundering blow. At Berrian, 
only a finger width on the map to the 
north, all the barrages are full to break- 
ing and all the fields in the oasis are 
ponds, Laghouat is an island in a lake. 
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All the roads are cut there, and in the 
gorge the sand is strewn (they say) with 
the corpses of beasts and nomads caught 
in the mountains by this miracle of rain. 
. . . Happy lands! 

One diligence is mired south of Til- 
ghemt and the engine in a bad way. The 
other has managed to creep back to the 
edge of Laghouat. We remain in the 
Mzab. 

How long? 

The Jew who has to do with diligences 
puts away his coffee and holds up his 
hands. 

“Two days. Two weeks. Only God 
(the God of the Christian, the Moham- 
medan, and the Jew) can say.” 

Out of doors the moon, grown lazy in 
service, is just rising over Beni-Isguen 
hill. Its light runs up the sky, but even 
in the light the stars burn on. There is 
no veil. Heaven is glass. 

Another dry year has come to the Mzab. 


*In-cha-’llah! If God wills!” 


APRIL AND I 


BY VIRGINIA WATSON 


HEN April opens all the doors of earth, 
Proudly she calls from woods and fields and streams, 
Show me your treasures, too: your blooms of love, 
Your buds of hope, your tendrils pale of dreams. 


So very small my garden seems, yet I 
To April dare make boast—When Autumn’s wind 
Shall waste your sweetness on unfeeling earth 
Verdant my little garden still you'll find! 





LIFE-SAVING ANIMAL DISGUISES 


BY J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D. 


Regius Professor of Natural History, Aberdeen University 


NE of the many ways in which 
animals have answered back to the 
difficulties ever besetting them has been 
to take advantage of some sort of dis- 
guise. It has often paid them to look 
like something else, and so we find many 
examples of “masking,” or “camou- 
flaging,”’ of protective resemblance to 
something innocent, and even of a faking 
which, whatever may be its inner aspect, 
is from the outside uncommonly near im- 
personation. Just as a sniper may make 
up like a shattered tree or a dead horse, 
just as a ship may be “ camouflaged ” into 
the likeness of a wreck or a rock, so, 
many different kinds of animals are ad- 
vantageously disguised, or have their real 
niature in some way or other concealed. 
It is difficult to draw a strict line be- 
tween coverings which make for physical 
protection or for comfort, and coverings 
that serve for concealment. The young 
stages of caddis-flies which creep hun- 
grily about among the stones in the bed 
of the stream have encasements of small 
pieces of stick or of tiny pebbles, and 
they look innocent enough. The leaf- 
eating caterpillars, called “bagworms,” 
carry about a protective “over-all” 
mede of pieces of leaf, stick, bark, and 
debris. In many cases this bag makes 
them most elusively inconspicuous. 
When they pass into the resting chrysalis 
stage they often hang from the branches 
like cones or dry fruits. Some allied 
forms make cases deceptively like the 
shells of small snails. The cocoons or 
pupa cases of certain insects are like 
pods; the large, substantial structure 
made by the caterpillar of the puss-moth 
is often extraordinarily like the corner 
which has been chosen as a retreat; the 
North American bagworm, another re- 
markable caterpillar, spins its cocoon on 


leaves and twigs, and so adjusts the sur- 
rounding parts, sometimes killing them 
first, that, although the cocoon is ex- 
posed, it has a high degree of invisibility. 
To bring about withering artificially, on 
the shoot of an orange tree, for instance, 
is certainly a very remarkable device. 
But one does not mean by this word to 
suggest that the caterpillar is aware of 
what it has actually achieved. 

Just as lichens grow on trees, so there 
are many water plants and sedentary 
animals which anchor themselves on 
creatures like crabs, and cloak their real 
nature. Thestrikingphotographof Fig. i 
shows a crab with a quite extraordinary 
agglomeration of animals on its back. 
To appreciate the subtlety of the dis- 
guise, however, one must see the animals 
in their natural colors and in their own 
rock pool. One rubs one’s eyes, as they 
say, when what looks like a bunch of 
seaweed suddenly starts on an exploring 
excursion. Now, it must be admitted 
that it is very difficult to draw a firm 
line between cases where the incrusting 
animals have simply settled down on 
their bearers as they might on a stone 
or on a piece of rock, and cases 
where the bearers derive real benefit 
from the association, and are perhaps 
dimly aware of the fact. This is true all 
through animate nature, that different 
kinds of associations between living 
creatures grade into one another. 
Let us take an example. Some trees 
have neutral or indifferent molds about 
their roots; in certain cases this becomes 
an important partnership, which may 
indeed go too far, when the -big partner 
begins to depend too much on the activ- 
ity of the self-effacing partner under- 
ground. These things are an allegory. 
Many plants are attacked by parasitic 
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bacteria; in peas and clovers and the like 
this becomes a valuable co-operation, by 
means of which the leguminous plants 
are somehow able to utilize the free 
nitrogen in the atmosphere. 

Similarly, while many _ incrusting 
growths on marine animals must be re- 
garded.as fortuitousand indifferent, every 
now and then the note of utility is struck. 
Many hermit-crabs which in the course 
of time have come to be constantly asso- 
ciated with the shells of periwinkles, 
whelks, and other mollusks, in which 
their soft tail is protected, have this 
borrowed shell covered with a growth of 
innocent-looking sponge or zojphyte. As 
hermit-crabs are voracious and com- 
bative, and must have something re- 
motely, but really, comparable to a bad 
reputation among shore animals, the use- 
fulness of an innocent-looking cloak is 
obvious. In our shore pools we often 
see a hermit-crab inside a whelk shell 
which is almost quite covered by a 
growth of a beautiful colony of polyps 
called Hydractinia. In some Japanese 
instances of this association there seems 
to be no mollusk shell at all, the Hydrac- 
tinia by itself forming a sort of protec- 
tive basket for the crustacean. In one 
species the basket is very spiny and is 
sold as a curiosity under the name “Jg- 
aguri-dai,” or “*Chestnut-burr-shell.”’ 
This association of Hydractinia and her- 
mit-crab is probably a very useful mask- 
ing, but it must be confessed that there 
are cases where the association is posi- 
tively disadvantageous to the bearer. 
Thus, a full-grown crab, which has 
ceased to molt its shell, has occasionally 
a burden of rock barnacles and other 
creatures weighing more than itself (see 
Fig. 1). This must be a serious handicap 
to an active animal. We do not know 
what to make of the rare case of a com- 
mon lobster literally festooned on body 
and limbs with over a dozen long fronds 
of seaweed. 

In the Firth of Clyde in Scotland, and 
elsewhere, the dredge or trawl often 
brings up numerous specimens of a very 
interesting association between a hermit- 
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crab and an orange-colored sponge called 
Suberites domuncula, which is never 
found anywhere else. The free-swim- 
ming sponge larva settles down on 
the shell which the hermit -crab, Pa- 
gurus, has borrowed; it grows into a 
thick incrusting mass and surrounds the 
whole shell except the aperture through 
which the hermit protrudes and retracts 
himself; it grows much bigger than the 
mollusk shell, and this is very useful to 
the tenant because he has not to flit, as 
others of his kind have, when he becomes 
too big for his house. The sponge has a 
strong odor, and its body is crammed 
with flinty needles. It is probable, there- 
fore, that to these qualities of its part- 
ner the hermit-crab may owe some pro- 
tection. Experiments have shown, for 
instance, that some fishes will have noth- 
ing to do with the sponge, even when 
they are very hungry. Whether Suberites 
is benefited by the association it is diffi- 
cult to say; perhaps it reaps some ad- 
vantage from being carried about from 
place to place by its crustacean bearer. 
We have taken this case here because it 
seems to be on the border line between 
protective disguise and the mutually 
beneficial partnerships called commen- 
salism, to which we shall refer later. 
Stiff classifications should not be 
pressed when we are dealing with habits, 
for different devices shade into one an- 
other. Take the case of the larve of the 
beautiful lacewing flies (Chrysopa) which 
are of service in destroying large num- 
bers of “green fly.” Some kinds cover 
themselves with the sucked bodies of 
their victims united by waxy material. 
If the clothing be stripped off, the lace- 
wing larvz will stick on tiny fragments 
of paper or lichen if they can get nothing 
else. This looks like masking, but the 
utility of the investment is obscure. 
And what are we to make of the “ cuckoo- 
spit,” the frothlike, soapy material (Fig. 
2) so familiar on wayside plants in early 
summer, which is made by the larve of 
froghoppers? It seems to protect them 
from almost all enemies; it also keeps 
them moist in the heat of the day. 




















FIG. 1. EXTRAORDINARY 


CAMOUFLAGE OF A CRAB 


1crusted with living oysters and other bivalve mollusks and worms in calcareous tube 
Incrusted with living oyst 1 other t lve mollusks and worms in calcareous tubes 


Deserving a place by itself is the dis- 
guise seen in the shaggy tree sloths (Fig. 
3) of Brazil and Guiana, which live an 
exclusively arboreal life, moving about, 
back downward, among the branches. 
The hair is rough and shaggy and on its 
surface there lives, strange to say, a 
minute green alga, like that which makes 
tree stems green in damp weather. The 
net result is to give the sloth a garment 
of invisibility among the green boughs. 
Some travelers have pointed out that the 
long greenish hair is quaintly like certain 
forms of a plant called Tillandsia, be- 
longing to the pineapple order, which 
grow on South American trees and are 
popularly known as “vegetable horse- 
hair.”” But it has not been shown that 
the shaggy sloths and the shaggy Til- 
landsia occur on the same trees, and the 
case of the sloth’s masking is striking 
enough without adding any doubtful 
embellishment. 

A deeper note is struck when an 
animal takes an active interest in its own 
disguise. It does not seem to have been 
proved that a hermit-crab ever picks out 


a live whelk or “buckie” from a shell 
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that “strikes its fancy,” though it may 
clean up a shell whose tenant has been 
half eaten by a codfish. But there is no 
mistaking its keen anxiety when it has 
to shift its quarters from a smaller to a 
larger house. In the case of the robber- 
crab (Birgus), which seems to be de- 
scended from the hermit-crab race, there 
is no borrowed shell, for the creature 
lives, except at the breeding time, far 
from the sea, climbing mountains and 
even trees, and the exposed surface of 
the tail is hard. Yet there is an interest- 
ing hint of a deeply rooted racial instinct 
in the way this quaint animal will some- 
times tuck its tail under logs or into 
holes about the roots of trees. It has 
been said to make occasional use of a 
broken coconut, but those that are 
abundant on Christmas Island never 
carry any protective covering. Nearer 
home, however, there are not a few shore 
crabs which sometimes, at least, mask 
themselves. More than one naturalist 
has seen a crab seize a frond of 
seaweed, cut off a piece, nibble the end 
of it, and rub it against its body till it 
gets fixed on the projecting curved bris- 
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tles. Then the seaweed grows of itself, 
and many a crab has a veritable garden 
on its back. Sponges and zoéphytes of 
various kinds may also be fastened on, 
and it is an interesting fact that if the 
spider-crab (Stenorhynchus) is artificially 
cleaned it immediately sets to work to 
camouflage itself afresh. 

What looks like deliberateness is 
shown by a little crab (Cryptodromia) of 
the Philippines, which dislodges a piece 
of incrusting sponge from the rock, 
trims it to the proper size with his for- 
ceps, and hitches it on to his back, where 
it is kept in place by an upturned pair of 
appendages. Shore hunters have ex- 
pressed their surprise at seeing small 
pieces of sponge on the rock “suddenly 
become animated and walk away.” Mr. 
R. P. Cowles has given a lively account 
of the pistol-crab (Alpheus) of the Phil- 

















FIG. 2. 
The frothlike, 


CUCKOO-SPIT 
soapy material made by larve of 
froghoppers 
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ippines which actually stitches the 
threads of seaweed together so as to 
make a coherent tube, but this seems to 
be a shelter rather than a mask. 

We have already mentioned the asso- 
ciation of the hermit-crab and the orange 
sponge Suberites, where the latter settles 
down on the borrowed shell of the for- 
mer. In the case of the common Med- 
iterranean Dromia crab, which also bears 
about a large yellow Suberites, the care- 
ful observations of Signor Polimanti 
have shown that the crab takes the 
initiative in getting the sponge on to its 
back, and that the sponge affords its 
partner an effective protection against 
the appetite of cuttlefishes. A very 
simple but quaint disguise is that of a 
little Japanese crab which always goes 
about under the shelter of one valve of a 
cockle shell, which is kept in position 
on its back by a peculiar modification of 
the fourth pair of limbs. 

Many facts point to the great need of 
caution in what we think or say about 
the inner or mental aspect of the be- 
havior of crabs and other humble crea- 
tures when they disguise themselves. We 
must avoid treating them as if they were 
automatic machines, without desire or 
endeavor; we must avoid the other ex- 
treme of treating them as if they were 
little men and women, thinking and 
scheming. It is certainly very remark- 
able that a crab should use its mouth 
to mix up a sort of sandy cement and 
then plaster this over part of the shell 
so that it looks like a piece of the floor 
of the pool. It is certainly remarkable 
that a crab should cut a cloak for itself 
from a sea-squirt’s tunic, and hitch it 
on to its back. But the risk of being too 
generous in our interpretations is seen in 
the behavior of some crabs called 
Dorippe, which will hold almost anything 
over their backs—whether it be a disguise 
or not. In an aquarium one has been 
seen stalking about with a piece of glass 
as a covering! 

It has often been noticed that the 
crabs which fix seaweeds on their shells 
take fronds of a color that suits their 
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usual background. Could tnere be bet- 
ter evidence of discrimination, one is 
tempted to ask; yet further inquiry 
shows how patient the careful investi- 
gator must be. Doctor Minkiewiez has 
proved that the spider-crab called Maja 
is attracted by some colors more than by 
others; that when it goes to a green 
pool, for instance, it becomes after a 
while more susceptible to green than to 
other colors; and that if it finds green 
seaweed (or any other green dress ma- 
terial) handy, it will give it the prefer- 
ence. As a matter of fact, the green 
color of the pool would probably be due 
to the predominance of green seaweeds. 
Hf the crab goes to a red pool, it will most 
probably clothe itself with red seaweed. 
Once it begins to clothe itself, it goes 
right on with the routine 

instinctively, and in adark 


may help it to slink among its own vic- 
tims in virtue of its very complete dis- 
guise. In some cases there are sev- 
eral sea-anemones in partnership with 
one hermit-crab. The benefit to the 
hermit-crab is twofold—it is masked, 
and its partners can sting. The benefit 
to the sea-anemone is also twofold— 
it is ever being borne to fresh fields and 
pastures, and it is bound to get crumbs 
from its partner’s frequently spread 
table. There is considerable evidence of 
a certain amount of deliberateness in 
this association. When a growing her- 
mit-crab has to flit to another mollusk 
shell, it must in ordinary circumstances 
leave its partner behind. At such a 
juncture it has been seen trying to move 
its old partner or pzrtners on to its newly 





aquarium Minkiewiez’s 
crabs made themselves con- 
spicuous by putting on 
pieces of light-colored silk 
paper, instead of utilizing 
black material which was 
also provided, for any color 
is more attractive to them 
than black. In fact, they 
never put on black if any 
other color was available. 
The wholestory has not yet 
been told, but the need for 
caution is plain. 

But there is another set 














of cases of higher interest 
still, where the association 
implies mutual _ benefit. 
This is technically called 
commensalism. Thus a 
common hermit-crab (Eupagurus pri- 
deauxii) is usually associated with a 
brightly colored sea-anemone (Adamsia 
palliata) which envelops the hermit’s 
borrowed shell and often dissolves it away 
(Fig.4). Thenthesea-anemoneisleftlike 
a blanket around the hermit-crab. This 
masks the hermit-crab’s real nature and 
may enable it to escape being swallowed 
by certain tender- mouthed enemies 
which the sea-anemone would sting, or 


FIG. 


3 THE BRAZILIAN THREE-TOED SLOTH 


The green alga growing on his hair provides a garment of invisibility 


borrowed shell. A well-known naturalist 
has written somewhat ironically: 


It is also said that when a crab grows too 
big for its shell, and is forced to seek another, 
it persuades the anemone to loosen its at- 
tachment to the deserted shell and to be 
transplanted to the new one, and that there 
is something mesmeric in its power, because 
nobody else can pull an anemone off a shell 
without either cutting it off at its base or 
tearing it to pieces. 
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Be this as it may, many stages in the 
“masking” have carefully ob- 
served and drawn. The hermit-crab gets 
a sea-anemone free, he grips it by the 
middle in his forceps, he turns it upside 
down, he hoists it on to the back of his 
borrowed shell, he holds it there till it 
fixes itself. It may not be purposeful 
behavior; it is certainly purposive. 
There is no mistaking the bent bow of 
endeavor. 

One of the prettiest cases of commen- 
salism has been reported by Professor 
Alcock from the Indian Ocean. A sea- 
anemone (Mammillifera) settles down on 
the tail of a young hermit-crab (called 
Paguristes typica), and the two animals 
grow up together in the closest inti- 
macy. The sea-anemone multiplies and 
“forms a blanket which the hermit-crab 
can either draw completely over its 
head or throw back, as it pleases.” 
This must be hard to beat. 

It seems useful to keep the word 
‘commensalism,”” which means “eating 
at the same table,” for the mutually 
beneficial external association of two dif- 
ferent kinds of living creatures. The 
good word “symbiosis,” which means 
“living together,” can then be restricted 
to the mutually beneficial internal part- 
nership of two different kinds of living 


been 
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creatures, as when minute alge live in- 
side certain cells of various corals in very 
beneficial co-operation. 

Some creatures have only one string 
to their bow. If that breaks, they are 
done for. On the other hand, it is well 
known that some other animals have, so 
to speak, many inventions. They do not 
stake everything in one investment. 
Thus in the very familiar case of the 
caterpillar of the puss-moth there is, as 
Professor Poulton tells us, a remarkable 
combination of advantageous qualities. 
It is inconspicuous among the leaves of 
the poplar and willow on which it lives; 
it can assume a “terrifying attitude”; 
it can protrude two pink whips from the 
end of its body; it can exude formic acid. 
Another good example is the horned liz- 
ard, or Phrynosoma, of Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, and Nevada, shown in Fig. 5, 
along with a thorny Australian lizard, 
which, in spite of its name, Moloch hor- 
ridus, has no reason to be ashamed of 
its esthetic points. The Phrynosoma has 
sharp thorns on its head, which ward off 
blows and bites; it has sharp scales on 
its body; it changes its color to suit the 
ground; it makes a shallow burrow into 
the earth, using its head as a tool, and 
flicks dirt and debris over any exposed 
part; the nostrils are kept at or near the 

















FIG. 4. 


A MUTUAL-BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


A hermit-crab with sea-anemone enveloping its shell 




















FIG. 5. 


TWO WELL-CONCEALED SPINY LIZARDS 


The one shown at the top of the picture is the thorny lizard of Australia; that below 
is the horned lizard of Mexico 


surface and the head spines may be left 
protruding like dry thorns. If it is 
greatly excited a jet of blood shoots out 
from beneath its upper eyelid. What a 
multitude of devices! Yet the creature 
is not combative, but fond of a quiet 
life. We do not know about the ways of 
Moloch, but it seems not unreasonable to 
think that the formidable appearance of 
the Phrynosomamay serve as a sort of 
unconscious “bluff” (if that is not a con- 
tradiction in terms) on the part of a 
rather gentle and inoffensive creature, 
who aims at nothing more than being 
left alone to shoot out his viscid tongue 
on ants and flies and other “‘small deer.” 
Very shy people sometimes put ona 
repellent camouflage. 

Very different from the “masking” 
that we have been considering is protec- 
tive resemblance due to peculiarities of 
the creature’s own body. Thus, as our 
illustrations suggest, there are butter- 
flies which are like withered leaves when 


they fold their wings together like a sail 
(Fig. 6), even the veins of the leaf and 
its spots and its withered color being 
often, as it were, simulated. Everything 
will depend, of course, on the choice 
of a fitting background, and it is only 
fair to record that two naturalists have 
called attention to the fact that the 
famous leaf - butterfly, called Kallima 


(Fig. 7), sometimes settles down 
among green foliage, and is then very 
conspicuous. 


It is useful to notice that some cases 
of protective resemblance are very much 
less perfect than others. The very fine 
ones have probably taken ages to reach 
their present-day pitch of perfection. 
The rough-and-ready ones may be only 
beginning to evolve. Another illuminat- 
ing consideration is that the creature 
probably helps sometimes to make its 
bodily disguise effective by getting into 
the habit of resting in surroundings 
where it is inconspicuous. It is said that 
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some lichenlike spiders seek out suitable 
lichen-colored spots, perhaps with no 
more “thought” than is shown by the 
crab covered with red seaweed when it 
moves to the red half of an aquarium 
instead of to the green half. Some of the 
cases shown in our illustrations are very 
striking. Thus there is (Fig. 8) a large 
walking-stick insect extraordinarily like 
a number of dry twigs, and often height- 
ening the resemblance by the stiff, 
irregular way in which it sticks out its 
legs. Another good case is a moth 
which makes itself invisible by set- 
tling down on a background of bark, 
and there are others which efface them- 
selves against a deep-brown withered 
leaf. Very difficult to detect are the 
cocoons of a beetie (Cionus) which are 
attached to the dry capsules of the 
common wayside plant called figwort. 
Almost unsurpassable is the protective 
resemblance of a quaint Venezuelan in- 
sect which looks for all the world like a 
prickle on a twig. 

















FIG. 6. PROTECTIVE RESEMBLANCE 
What appears to be a fourth leaf at the lower left of the 
cluster is in reality a leaf-butterfly 
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FIG. 7. ANOTHER GARMENT OF INVISIBILITY 
A moth effacing itself on the bark of a tree 


Another very fine illustration out of 
an embarrassing multitude is the golden- 
eight moth (Plusia moneta), which ap- 
peared in England about 1857 and has 
now a wide distribution. It has golden- 
gray wings with beautiful markings, but 
when it settles down it puts on the gar- 
ment of invisibility. It looks exactly like 
a dead and dry leaf still holding on to 
its stem, and it enhances the resemblance 
by the way it disposes of its legs. And 
is there not a touch of perfection in the 
little detail that when it is touched it 
falls to the ground? 

It is often suggested by very skeptical 
people that these protective disguises 
may deceive the naturalist’s eye, but 
not the expert animal whose business it 
is to see through such devices. But there 
is abundant evidence that animals them- 
selves are deceived. Cesnola proved that 
green specimens of the praying-mantis 
were very safe from birds when on green 
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herbage, and 
brown varieties 
on withered herb- 
age. But brown 
ones on green foli- 
age were soon 
pecked up, and 
green ones or 
withered leaves 
likewise. In 1885 
Dr. H. O. Forbes 
observed a Malay- 
an spider with a 
long name, Ornith- 
oscatoides decip- 
iens, which was 
like a_ bird-drop- 
ping on a leaf. It 
had actually cap- 
tured a butterfly 
which had _ been 
mistakenly at- 
tracted. A curi- 
ous little detail 
about this is that 
years afterward 
Doctor Forbes 
happened to look 
at a leaf with a 
bird-dropping on 




















FIG. 8. HUGE WALK- it, and wondered 
ING-STICK INSECT to himself that he 

Scarcely to be distinguished P eee tani 
rear an Posy om had never again 
come across. the 


squat Malayan 
spider. He stretched out his finger idly, 
and the bird-dropping bit it. For it was 
thespideragain. Quite recently Dr.G.D. 
H. Carpenter has reported from Uganda 
the case of a bug which closely resembles 
a small bird-dropping on a patch of sand. 
Now this quaint insect actually squatted 
on a bird-dropping on wet sand, “pre- 
sumably for the express purpose of 
catching Lycenids (butterflies) which 
came to feed there.” For it seems that 
Lycenid butterflies are often attracted 
to such patches. Doctor Carpenter was 
fortunate enough to observe that the 
bug was not disappointed. Both these 
stories are usefully suggestive of the 
subtlety of life. 


ANIMAL DISGUISES 
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In all these cases the inconspicuous- 
ness which conceals is only effective in 
suitable places. It is due to the crea- 
ture’s own structure, but it will not be 
found very easy to draw a hard and fast 
line between intrinsic and extrinsic dis- 
guise. What, for instance, are we to 
make of the grub of a beetle that lives 
on the mountain mullein (Verbascum 
negra) and eats the violet hairs of the 
stamens, with the result that after a 
circuitous series of changes inside the 
body the violet pigment comes to shine 
through the body wall, making the grub 
inconspicuous? It is literally disguised 
by its very meals. What are we to say 
of the numerous flatfish which become 
invisible against the shingle by quickly 
and almost automatically altering the 
pattern and color of their skin? In his 
delightful Naturalist in Indian Seas, 
Professor Alcock describes a short-legged 
crab called Parthenope investigatoris, 

















FIG. 9. A TWIG-FAKING CATERPILLAR 
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whose dorsal surface 
is sculptured so that 
it resembles a piece 
of the corroded coral 
among which it lives. 
This is permanent 
and inborn, but for 
practical purposes it 
is not far away 
from the “masking” 
which other crabs 
work out individu- 
ally and temporar- 
ily. We admit, of 
course, that what is 
technically called 
protective resem- 
blance must be kept 
apart, for clearness’ 
sake, from “mask- 
ing”; but our point 
is that the two are 
solutions of the 
same problem, and 
that both express, 
though in differ- 
ent ways, the bent bow which is char- some measure of safety by being very 
acteristic of every living creature Ona_ like another animal whose safety is 
higher level than protective resemblance more or less secured. But that is very 
is true mimicry, where an aniraal gains distinctly another story. 











A CATERPILLAR HIDING IN HEATHER 


Striking and yet inconspicuous 


POOR HARLEQUIN 


BY SEABURY LAWRENCE 


WILL take the laughter— 
You may have the tears; 
"Tis gayety I’m after, 
Dancing down the years. 


You may have the highroad— 
I will take the lane, 
Stopping in a by-road 
Where birds sing again. 


I will roam to far hills— 
You may keep the glade; 
There the day my joy fills— 
There bright dreams are made. 








MASTERY OF MEN 


BY W. L. 


MONG the phrases commonly used 
to liberate us from the need to 
think figures one that is applied some- 
times to schoolboy, sometimes to em- 
peror: “a born leader.” Thus we de- 
scribe the man who emerges from among 
his fellows into a leadership that grows 
famous, sometimes infamous, which, his- 
torically, is much the same thing. Yet 
we seldom ask ourselves exactly what 
leadership means. We do not consider 
whether it is man who molds circum- 
stance, or circumstance that molds man. 
We do not ask ourselves whether the 
leader leads because such is his tempera- 
ment, or whether he leads because in 
single file some one must walk in front. 
The leader may merely respond to an 
appetite. All of us, sometime, must eat 
a piece of roast beef, or, as the case may 
be, a nut sandwich. We impart to beef 
or nut no sacred character. Withovt 
wanting to cheapen my betters, I might 
suggest that many a leader is a man who 
stands in the way of a tide, and is washed 
up to a place where at first he finds him- 
self uncomfortable, and where by de- 
grees he decides to act a part. 

That creates a difficulty as we seek 
out the leaders of mankind, for some 
have acted the part wonderfully well. 
Louis XIV of France was a fine speci- 
men of the sham leader. He was the man 
who, descending the steps of his palace 
at Versailles just as his chariot drove up 
said to the coachman, “I nearly had to 
wait.” He it was remarked to his wife, 
when she ventured to criticize a deci- 
sion, ““We have taken you, madam, so 
that you might give us children, and not 
that you might give us advice.” He 
made an immortal phrase, “The State, 
that’s me.” He was splendid: embroid- 


ered and jeweled clothes, fine nasal 
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prominence, vast wig, capacity for un- 
limited rudeness, self-satisfaction so 
great that he needed a duke to hand him 
his shirt, and a marquis to hold the 
spittoon. Behind that, nothing except 
his opinion that in war, poetry, painting, 
riding, he was supreme. Some one rather 
like him had a fall just before the armis- 
tice. Louis XIV spent his life in spread- 
ing throughout France famine and glory, 
those bosom friends; he patronized the 
arts as an arbiter of fashion; in the last 
portion of his life he chose generals for 
their elegance, rather than for their 
methods. He left behind him nothing 
but ruins, which before the end of the 
century were cleared up by the French 
Revolution. 

Many such frauds live in history: 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, Charles V of 
Spain, Charles XII of Sweden. They 
glitter through the pages, but we know 
that the true man may be imitated as 
easily as the genuine diamond. Their 
glow tends to throw pallor over the real 
people such as Bolivar, Lincoln, Bis- 
marck, Gambetta. They deceive us; 
they taint our idea of leaders; they pre- 
vent us from recognizing among the 
men in shining armor those who are clad 
in well-polished cans. 

Still, there have been real national 
leaders, and they endure. Some one 
must speak the mind of man. This does 
not need a very large man. Asa rule the 
national leader has all the qualities of the 
common man, but he has them to a 
greater degree. There, probably, is the 
root of the leader. If we consider such 
persons as Cromwell, Napoleon, Cesar, 
Washington, if we carry this into moder- 
nity, to Mr. Lloyd George or Lord 
Northcliffe, in all we find allied traits. 
The leaders are resourceful, not always 
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original. They are men of action, not 
men of dreams. They do not allow “the 
native hue of resolution” to be “ sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought.” Mr. 
Bernard Shaw said that he who can, 
does, and he who cannot, teaches. One 
might parallel this by remarking that he 
who can think, thinks, and he who can’t, 
acts. 

This should not be taken too literally; 
though it may be true that the great 
man is merely a great common man, 
here is a rare quality. Commonness 
attains greatness only by being common 
enough. We see something of this in 
historical careers. Cromwell had au- 
dacity in action. On the outbreak of the 
British civil war he contributed to the 
Parliamentary war chest, he formed the 
Eastern Association against the king, 
and joined the Parliamentary army. 
The reader will observe the radicalism 
of his attitude. Any man might think of 
doing one of the three things; Crom- 
well did them all. Later, leading the 
Independents, he seized the person of 
the king. It was he who observed the 
enthusiasm of the Cavaliers, and op- 
posed them with a group of “godly 
men.” He cared nothing for public 
opinion, and demanded the head of 
Charles I, knowing that public opinion, 
well bullied, would indorse his action. 
He believed in force first, and his cruel- 
ties in Ireland were due to his belief that 
he must strike terror. The paradox of his 
career was that he who had beheaded a 
king because this king flouted Parlia- 
ment, himself grew impatient with the 
muddled chamber, dissolved it, and 
became a despot. The word “tolera- 
tion” he did not understand. His was a 
simple mind; when he proclaimed re- 
ligious freedom he announced that this 
must not apply to Roman Catholics and 
Anglicans. On the other hand, he had 
a capacity for conciliation, and was 
capable of saying to members of Parlia- 
ment, “My brethren, I pray you to con- 
sider that you may be wrong.” He was 
a narrow Puritan; offenses against 
morals and slackness in churchgoing 
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appeared to him felonious. At the same 
time, he had a broad mind; his colonial 
wars with Holland and Spain, the ex- 
ploits of Blake, embodied for him the 
idea of Empire. It was Cromwell who 
made the British navy into a national 
institution. 

Ceesar was a different kind of man, 
but he had the audacity of Cromwell. 
In his youth he dared to marry the 
daughter of Cinna, though at that time 
in Rome Sulla was master. Sulla de- 
termined that there should be no such 
alliance for the daughter of a man he 
detested, and demanded that Cesar 
should divorce the girl. Young Cesar 
defied the tyrant. He had sagacity. He 
was in a way a modern statesman, for 
when Pompey’s soldiers were demobi- 
lized, instead of allowing them to develop 
a grievance he settled them on the land. 
At the same time he made terms with 
the capitalists. Englishmen will think 
of a minister rather akin to him. On the 
other hand, there existed profound dif- 
ferences between him and Cromwell. 
Cesar was throughout a democrat; he 
always stood for the small man’s inter- 
ests, whereas Cromwell stood for the 
small man’s soul. Also, there was no 
Puritanism in him. The early and mid- 
dle parts of his life were extravagant and 
licentious, and at the age of fifty-four, 
when he was commander-in-chief of an 
army, he spent a year in Egypt toying 
with Cleopatra, and brought her back 
to Rome. Yet this voluptuary owned no 
cruel lusts. After conquering the Gauls 
he left them their customs; he gave up 
the good old habits of Marius and Sulla; 
after establishing himself in Rome he 
forbade massacres. 

When we come to Washington we find 
some one less complex. Here is a man 
together strong in resistance and in 
action. We find him obstinately holding 
out at Fort Necessity and during the 
retreat of Braddock’s army. At the 


same time he is as bold as a pirate of the 
Spanish Main in his attack on Trenton. 
We find in him, as in Cromwell, insist- 
ence on discipline; he is always building 
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up his forces and can by magnetism 
prevent the mutiny of unpaid troops. 
Yet, though Washington is bold, he is 
cautious. As President, in spite of the 
flaming memory of Lafayette, he is wise 
enough to remain neutral during the 
wars between revolutionary France and 
monarchist Europe. He knows how to 
keep out of trouble. That is because 
Washington is essentially pacific. It is 
no fire eater who takes over the com- 
mand of the American forces, and it is 
largely thanks to him that his country- 
men accept the John Jay Treaty with 
England. -Washington is a sober man, 
doing his day’s work as simply and as 
efficiently as he can. To him the job 
matters, and he is not personally ambi- 
tious. Washington was a nobler man 
than most of the great leaders. It needed 
a fine spirit to resign his command after 
the Treaty of Paris, to refuse any money 
reward, and to retire to Mount Vernon. 
More remarkable still was his refusal of 
a third term as President, for in those 
days republics were hardly respectable, 
and most men must have thought it 
normal to pass from presidency to 
kingship. 

As for Napoleon, here we find again 
immense audacity, but we do not dis- 
cover the noble modesty of Washington. 
We find an inflated ego, a passion for 
white mantles sown with golden bees, 
for Roman laurel leaves, fast women, 
and slave courtiers. We find also a queer 
sagacity in Napoleon’s attempt to make 
vassals and friends, instead of following 
the Romans and placing Europe under 
a direct yoke. Napoleon appears in his- 
tory as a brilliant man, and indeed he 
did interesting things: he gave France 
its civil code and its national theater; 
he created conscription and the French 
tobacco monopoly. All the same, we 
must not be deceived. These are inter- 
esting sides, but they do suggest the All 
Highest. Napoleon could never let any- 
thing alone, and if he had not had the 
rare faculty of choosing his subordinates 
well, he would have known ruin much 
earlier. But Napoleon chose well be- 
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cause he was a democrat. He might 
place the imperial crown on his head, 
but he remained the son of a small man 
in Corsica. He often tried to be digni- 
fied, then broke down and joked with 
a sergeant. He was essentially a com- 
mon man, and he knew it, for once he 
remarked: “To lead men you must 
understand them, know what they want, 
know what they dislike, be akin to them, 
then you need only to have a will. That 
is the only difference between them and 
me.’ One wonders whether Lord North- 
cliffe would formulate differently his 
type of power. 

In all these people, among the differ- 
ences we find a common strain—they all 
dare. In general they have a good 
opinion of themselves; they have clem- 
ency; they can compromise. In general, 
too, they are not royal. Cesar and 
Washington were gentlemen, Cromwell 
was so-so, and Napoleon nobody. All 
have that quality of sagacity which tells 
them how far they may go—that is to 
say, what the common people feel. If 
Cromwell were alive to-day he might 
edit with success an “uplift”” magazine. 
It also matters that big men are seldom 
the sons of big men. Seldom is leader- 
ship hereditary. When we consider, for 
instance, Lord Gladstone, an estimable 
and competent man, we wonder that so 
faint a glow replaces the flame. Possibly 
the atmosphere of leadership stunts the 
growth of leadership; there is no room. 
Queen Victoria complained that Mr. 
Gladstone addressed her like a public 
meeting; if the queen suffered so, what 
can have been the experience of Mr. 
Gladstone’s son? The leader cannot be 
bred like this; the air echoes to paternal 
bombardments. He has no contact with 
the common man, whom he knows only 
at second-hand. Living in splendor, the 
son of the leader cannot aspire to splen- 
dor. It holds no glamour for him. If he 
is very highly born, habitual splendor 
goes with him, but then it is aloof. What 
is nowadays called a real leader must 
come out of the people. One thinks of 
Mr. Lloyd George, this X of the political 
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equation, which is given to becoming Z 
whenever the equation approaches solu- 
tion. Nobody knows Mr. Lloyd George, 
though his biographers are many. Pos- 
sibly one can sum him up by saying 
that he always knows how far he may go. 
While a common man in a railway car- 
riage wants cinemas open (or shut) on 
Sundays, and loudly proclaims what 
should be done, Mr. Lloyd George seems 
to feel whether more people want the 
cinemas open than shut. If he is not 
sure, he leaves the doors ajar and waits 
to see what happens. One does not sup- 
pose that he reads Shelley, but one can 
presume that he knows his Tennyson. 
It may be that he plays bridge, but if so 
he also plays whist. In his speeches lurk 
matters such as workmen’s trains, the 
garden, the domestic dog, true love un- 
der orange blossoms. There lies the 
leader’s magnetism; he is in sympathy; 
he understands. Especially, the common 
man feels that he understands his leader; 
that induces the common man to love 
him. Mr. Lloyd George is probably a 
great leader; he leads because he goes 
the same way as the common man, and 
not much faster. He keeps in sight. 
When he is not quite sure he takes upon 
himself, as does sometimes Lord North- 
cliffe, the position which is related in an 
old English story: 

A man sitting by the roadside watched 
go past a large crowd. A little later there 
came toward him a man distressed, 
dusty, wiping perspiration from his 
brow. As he stopped to take a breath he 
remarked, “I must go on.” The spec- 
tator asked him, “But why must you 
follow these men?” “Why?” replied the 
unhappy man. “I’ve got to follow them. 
I’m their leader.” 


So much for the great, the national, 
leader; but mankind is molded by those 
who apply the laws as much as by those 
who make them. All ministers learn 
that when they come up against Civil 
Servants. There are leaders everywhere, 
as if big leaders had upon their backs 
little leaders to bite them. Where two 
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men are gathered together, one is the 
leader. He is a miniature copy of Napo- 
leon; he not only wants to do what he 
chooses, but he wants the other man to 
do the same thing, just because he 
chooses; he wants the sensation of mak- 
ing the other man do what he chooses; 
invariably he thinks that he is in the 
right, because he thinks so. He con- 
siders that the other man does not know 
what is right, because he is the other 
man. Also, he feels a certain affection 
for the other man who cannot lead; he 
is rather sorry for him. Briefly, he has 
will, and leadership is the spoil of will. 
Thus, we find the minor leader, one day 
a priest, another day a nobleman, or a 
lawyer, or a financier. Most of our 
modern leaders arise among those types, 
for the day has gone when leadership 
fell to complete classes; now it falls to 
individuals selected in those classes. 
Whereas in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries leadership was shared 
between the priest and the nobleman, 
who occasionally enlisted a bourgeois 
capable of arithmetic; while in the last 
century the lawyer came forward to 
share power with the financier, now we 
recruit individually. The priest has dis- 
appeared; the nobleman practically 
went with Lord Randolph Churchill, 
who in his budget speech quoted a pro 
portion as, let us say, 12.4 per cent of 
something else. On it being pointed out 
to him that the proportion was not 12.4, 
but 1.24 per cent, he remarked, “‘Oh, 
never mind the damned dots.” That 
sort of thing could not endure in a period 
such as ours. To-day, apart from the 
individuals, we find power in the hands 
of the lawyer, while the financier en- 
gages in a desperate struggle to tear it 
from the law. The transfer of power 
took place more swiftly in America than 
it did in England. There seemed to have 
been no men of title in America. It is 
as if the gentlemen of England felt it 
absurd to maintain these distinctions in 
old, wild Virginia, in a New England 
that was not yet trim. In America it 


was the lawyer who seized power, and 
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it was not long ago that he began to 
share with the financier. The change 
from junker control to legal control was 
natural enough. The first American 
leader was a military pioneer, a sort of 
fighting squire, rather akin to the old 
English barons. ‘The squires finished 
their job, as did the barons: they or- 
ganized the country. When the Indians 
were subdued, when local government 
began to flourish as far as the Missis- 
sippi, the days of battle were done. The 
time had come for commercial organiza- 
tion, and a new type of man was re- 
quired. The older type shut itself up in 
Richmond, or Boston, and was heard of 
no more. 

That change over from military to 
civil power is the natural response to 
changed conditions; it is not a thing to 
deplore, but it has produced a new kind 
of leader. Whereas the military leader 
had cut down jungles, the lawyer began 
to tape them up into neat bundles, while 
the business man put them up for auc- 
tion. We therefore needed a leader with 
a more balanced mind, who preferred 
fair play to blows and knocks. Natu- 
rally, he went to the bad, as leaders do, 
and soon gave up fair play for self- 
advantage. But, though the lawyer and 
the business man jabbed with their pens 
with as deadly effect as had been done 
with swords, they began to give a new 
organization to the world, the commer- 
cial organization of to-day, the neat bal- 
ance of conflicting interests. That type 
of man we find in power to-day. He 
knows how far he can go in business; 
he enters into the feelings of other men; 
he respects their desire for advantage; 
he studies psychology a little; he asks 
himself what people want instead of tell- 
ing them to do his will. He uses his 
strength when he can, his craft when he 
must. He is less magnificent than the 
soldier of old; he leads by persuasion 
and compromise. Thus one may say to- 
day that the leading man, whether he is 
in charge of a factory or of a political de- 
partment, must prove more supple than 
the leader of a few hundred years ago. 
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That is because in a world where teehni- 
cal knowledge tends to prevail he finds 
many rivals equally equipped. He can 
predominate over them only by charac- 
ter, by will, by stratagem, by subtlety. 
A few hundred years ago a man who 
possessed knowledge possessed power. 
To-day all have some knowledge, and 
so we come to a reversal of history. 
Whereas, once upon a time, the learned 
man was under the strong man, while 
three or four generations ago the learned 
man led the strong man, now among the 
learned men it is the strong men who 
assert themselves. To-day we find con- 
fronting each other two types of strong 
man. The lawyer is waning, for his pro- 
fession leads him to caution, which is 
not good for the will; he is a learned 
man, and his character is not well fitted 
for contest. He thinks of the regular 
rather than the dramatic. The struggle is 
already set between two formidable an- 
tagonists, the man of business and the 
man of science. 


The man of science is the latest 
product of humanity. He has always 
existed—Geber probably played with 
mathematics three thousand years ago; 
very likely Archimedes was killed at 
Syracuse while he was working out a 
problem; Galileo did protest that the 
earth does move. We find the scientific 
man all through history, from the time 
of the Egyptian and Chinese engineers. 
There have always been men curious of 
life, men interested by an accident, such 
as the effect of fire on copper ore, from 
which came smelting. They had the 
mind which wants to know. They make 
a type of mankind, the converse of the 
common type, which would much rather 
not know, for fear knowledge prove in- 
convenient. But only a hundred years 
ago or so our scientific man worked 
alone; there was no laboratory where he 
could obtain helpers, apparatus, and 
textbooks. There were few textbooks, 
because until then most of them had 
been burned in the name of religious 
conformity. Sometimes a scientific man 
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also was burned. Therefore the scien- 
tific man had to display genius. One 
became a man of science because one 
couldn’t help it, as one became a poet. 
The result was very original, but it was 
scanty. 

The times have changed. Now pure 
science, and especially applied science 
employ all over the world hundreds of 
thousands of people. There is systematic 
research; one no longer flukes upon a 
discovery, such as the law of gravitation. 
There may be left to discover something 
quite as extraordinary as the law of 
gravitation; it may be that Newton was 
wrong, and that a different law prevents 
our concussion with the sun. But if this 
law is to be discovered it will be so by 
research rather than by inspiration. 
Recently we have concluded that elec- 
trons exist because inductive reasoning 
seems to show that the atom cannot exist 
without the electron. The modern 
method is laborious; it progresses by 
precedent, contradiction, assumption. 
Therefore it no longer has much use for 
the poetic mind. A man may say, “I 
will prove that the moon is made of 
cream cheese,” and then take the steps 
in research which may demonstrate that 
the moon is so made. He may stumble 
upon lunar composition, but much more 
likely he will discover the composition 
because he is looking for it. 

That is the scientific mind. It is cool, 
difficult to deceive, absolutely careless of 
tradition, morals, accepted views. It 
cares for the truth only. If the truth 
must have “bad” effects, that cannot 
be helped. It doubts whether there are 
“bad” effects, and considers that there 
are merely effects. Sometimes this mind 
is jealous, for it is still human; then it 
conceals its discoveries, but in the end it 
publishes them, and it seldom tries to 
sell them for money. The scientific mind 
is not mercenary, because it is thinking 
of things other than money. The scien- 
tific man is, like other people, capable 
of lies, baseness, disloyalty, but he is 
seldom grasping, because money has 
little value for him except to buy more 
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apparatus. He is a man who plays with 
toys; he is like a supreme child making 
new palaces with old bricks. 

The business man is perhaps his op- 
posite. He is not without the passion for 
creation; he takes a strange joy in in- 
creasing his turnover and his profits; 
he likes to add floors to his office, to 
extend his branches. Whether he be 
commercial or industrial, he belongs to 
the same type, for the industrial business 
man is seldom scientific. He employs 
the scientific man, but he does not join 
him. He wants something else, money 
and the power that goes with it. (I am 
not making an unfavorable comparison, 
for the scientific man wants knowledge 
and the power that goes with that.) The 
business man is not concerned with 
truth; things are what they seem, and 
that is good enough. If what he believes 
profitable is proved untrue he goes over 
to the new gospel without hesitation. He 
takes no interest in methods unless they 
are cheap. His desire is to make money 
as quickly as possible, as much as pos- 
sible, and as easily as possible. He is not 
interested in tradition. If he comes 
against a good old thing he retains it; 
against a bad old thing, he scraps it. He 
is akin to the scientific man in that he 
respects nothing. Incidentally, he does 
not respect science. He will use it, buy 
it as cheaply as he can, just as he buys 
men, but there is always in his mind the 
idea that the scientific man is wasting 
his time, until, of course, he produces 
aniline dyes, synthetic rubbér, or 
cultured pearls. The business man is 
essentially secretive, because secrecy is 
the best way of preventing other people 
from getting hold of money. He is not 
stupid; he realizes that his customers 
must make money if they are to buy 
from him, but that does not apply to 
his rivals. Thus, if he sells baby car- 
riages he wants the bankers, linen dra- 
pers, grocers, etc., to make as much 
money as they can so that they may buy 
baby carriages, but he inevitably desires 
the ruin of every other baby-carriage 
maker in the world. Thus, if he comes 
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upon a device enabling him to make 
equally good and cheaper baby carriages, 
he conceals the process or patents it, 
while the scientific man publishes it. 

One might say in general that the 
scientific man does not care what dam- 
age he does to ideas, while the business 
man does not care what damage he does 
to people. One might also differentiate 
them temperamentally by saying that 
no man goes into scientific research for 
money, while no man goes into business 
except for money. In that sense the two 
are polar to each other, but, in reality, 
as they grow older they draw nearer. 
The scientific man may set out to be 
another Crookes and end up as a wealthy 
patentee; the business man sets out as 
a beast of prey and ends up as an intro- 
ducer of model villages, ideal staff con- 
trol, as a useful organizer of the cheap 
production of goods that humanity 
needs. Thus some plot good that evil 
may come, and evil from which goodness 
arises. Man never knows what he does. 
If he does his work well that seems 
enough. 


Those are the two types which now 
confront the remains of political society, 
which must accommodate themselves 
with it and with each other. The reader 
will observe that one type has been com- 
pletely ignored; that is the artist. It is 
right that he should be ignored, for he 
has never been of the slightest direct 
importance. He has painted his pic- 
tures, written his books, made his music, 
rather like a popular courtesan. Very 
often he has produced phrases which 
have altered the mind of mankind, but as 
the artist generally dies a hundred years 
before dim echoes of his voice penetrate 
human brains, his power is that of the 
dead hand. In the society of his day he 
is ridiculous among the few who know 
his name; to the masses he is as if he 
were not. He has his joys and his prides; 
he savors the satisfaction of contempt 
for those who know not what they do, 
but he cannot affect their conduct. He 
is crushed under the weight of ledgers, 


and chemical fumes curl about his am- 
brosial lips. 

The world, then, goes to the strong, 
those who are desirous, and those who 
are cool, who know that a cube has eight 
corners, all of them sharp. Only the 
business man and the scientific man hold 
that view fully. Now those corners in- 
dent the dry old society in which we live. 
It is still a confused society. If we ex- 
amine in America or in any western 
European country the composition of 
the ruling class, we discover that it seems 
to have changed but little in fifty years. 
In the American, the British, the French 
parliament, the lawyer holds a number 
of the seats; from his class are recruited 
governors, ministers, and such. The 
workman figures to defend his class; 
the schoolmaster, the doctor, the ex- 
civil servant figure considerably. These 
naturally gravitate toward the legal 
class, for they affect its official habits, 
its etiquettes. They do not under- 
stand the rule-of-thumb attitude of 
the business man, his tendency to im- 
provise a method rather than look for 
the ideal solution. The business man 
is not strong in the parliaments of the 
world; even though he holds a good 
many seats, he generally enters political 
life only when his business life is done, 
when he hesitates between golf and 
politics. Having made a fortune, he 
sometimes fancies that it would be rather 
fun to remold the world. As a rule he 
does it badly. The career of the business 
man during the Great War was almost 
tragic. He showed great energy, perfect 
ruthlessness, but he did not know how 
to work with superiors; he had no sense of 
general fair play; he was always secretly 
granting favors, giving rebates. He made 
public life incoherent by inequality, and 
gladly retired when the war was done. 

One must not conclude that the busi- 
ness man does not care what happens. 
In America he allows the nut to be 
handled by the lawyers, but he keeps a 
close eye on the kernel. In fact, political 
life is a screen behind which the rea! 
struggle is being conducted between the 
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scientific and the business man. They 
have little to struggle for, since one wants 
reputation and the other cash, but strug- 
gle they must because they are opposite 
types. They are akin to a cat and dog 
which live in the same house, for both 
of which there is abundant food and 
attention, but which must fight all the 
same because the one is a cat and the 
other a dog. They dislike each other. 
The scientific man generally looks upon 
the business man with the contempt 
that a swallow may feel for a rhinoceros, 
He thinks him dull, uninterested in obvi- 
ously interesting things, such as the 
number of chromosomes in a spermato- 
zobn; he thinks his taste for automo- 
biles vulgar. On the other hand, the 
business man looks upon his antagonist 
as a poor fool, whom anybody can take 
in, who doesn’t care for the good things 
of life, and who is, on the whole, wasting 
his time. Each revises his estimate in 
time, for the scientific man cannot help 
respecting the millions, while the busi- 
ness man grudgingly confesses that 
“there may be something in these stinks 
and bangs.”” The extreme attitude of 
mutual contempt is going, for the mod- 
ern men think much more than their 
fathers of science applied to industry, 
while industry realizes that science 
promises to yield further profits. 

The question is, How shall the money 
be shared? In other words, who shall 
have the leadership? It is well under- 
stood that money power is now the only 
power; that long ago the captains and 
the kings departed. An ambitious man 
must desire money; even if he desires 
fame, he obtains money, for the two go 
together. As the business man grows 
more enlightened, as the scientific man 
grows more mercenary, the struggle is 
likely to define itself. 

Some time ago a correspondent wrote 
to me as follows: 


I believe that the scientific, the engineer- 
ing, looking-forward type is going to cut a 
big swath in public affairs in future, and to 
a large extent take the place now occupied 
by the legal, looking-back-to-precedent type. 
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My correspondent is an engineer, and, 
though his remark may be partly cor- 
rect, he seems to be forgetting the busi- 
ness man as surely as Napoleon forgot 
Bliicher. He voices the opinion of part 
of his class, and it is presumable that he 
is looking forward to a new type of scien- 
tific man—namely, the engineer. Let us 
not here sing the engineer that Mr. 
Kipling deified, but let us concede that 
he is an intermediate type. He is scien- 
tific and practical. He wants to know 
and he wants to do. He is a business 
man, in a sense, and it may be that he 
will eventually prove the most for- 
midable opponent of the business man. 
But as regards the scientific man, it 
seems impossible that he should ever 
lead the world. Every now and then he 
creates a sensation by discovering an 
inoculation against chilblains, or deter- 
mining a year or two before the wedding 
the sex of the probable child. He makes 
a sensation, the newspapers print articles 
on eugenics or trial marriage, and no- 
body worries. The only thing that may 
happen is that some practical political 
person is taken with the idea, and im- 
poses it upon a population rebellious to 
any idea. The business man does that 
now and then; he likes card indexes, 
cash registers, fatigue charts, movement 
studies, etc. When the psychometer is 
invented he will use it to engage only 
female employees who do not think 
about dancing while they are canning 
peaches. That is not strange, for the 
real scientific man hates action. He may 
discover the psychometer, but when that 
is done he will lose interest in it, as a cat 
in her kittens at six weeks. Unless, of 
course, he hopes to improve his psy- 
chometer until it enables us to know 
everything of one another. 

That is why the future leaders are 
much more likely to be business men 
than scientific men. If we consider the 
world to-day, apart from the big politi- 
cians, we find that real power lies in the 
hands of people like Mr. Stinnes, Mr. 
Rockefeller, Mr. Rathenau, Lord Roths- 
child, etc. They are not yet as powerful 
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as their enemies make out, but they are 
continually telling governments what 
they must do if they want affairs to go 
well, and the governments listen. They 
must listen, for the big business men 
can withhold loans, paralyze railways, 
engineer press campaigns. Moreover, 
they have great power for good; thanks 
to their international connections, they 
often take‘a view wider than that of the 
average politician become a prime min- 
ister. It is rather a special view, for they 
tend to consider that if abundant goods 
are being made, carried on ships, and 
sold in shops, all is well with the world. 
But that is a semi-correct view. In gen- 
eral, if a country is prosperous, it looks 
after its education and its intellectual 
development. The scientific man hardly 
ever has a world view. He seems to know 
only his laboratories and those of the 
people who labor in his own field. His 
appearances in politics are generally in- 
ept; he has no sympathy with whist, 
the garden, and the dog. 

That is why the business man must 
beat him. The business man is intel- 
lectually inferior, but the scientific man 
is often so caked with knowledge that 
he cannot move; that, through the thick 
crust, he cannot perceive the common 
men and their desires. 

The engineer type may introduce a 
variation; intellectually sound, and 
practically capable, he may by degrees 
design a world where there is less grab 
than in the business man’s paradise. He 
has a tradition of effective action, as 
against the business man’s tradition of 
profitable action. He raises against him- 
self less merriment than the scientific 
man, and less hatred than the business 
man. His only weakness is that he con- 
centrates upon the joy of doing things. 
He is probably much more excited over 
building a bridge than is the business 
man over settling the tolls. His toy is 
material, not mental, but it is a toy. 
He grows inflamed, and devotes himself 
to toys, while the business man watches 
him, to take him up, to make him work 


for profit. If he develops general ideas, 
Vou. CXLIV.—No, 863.—84 


the engineer may by degrees outline 
some scheme for the organization of a 
pacific and happy world, but I sus- 
pect that the business man will get 
there first. 

It is probable that, as time goes on, 
the scientific man will become more com- 
mercial, the business man much more 
scientific. Since neither can do without 
the other, since they must use each oth- 
er, they may go on struggling for power 
and in the end become merged. But one 
doubts whether a combined mind can 
produce the future leaders. I suspect 
that the leaders of the future will be 
recruited from among the business men 
much more than from among the men of 
science. Their commonness will give 
them their power, because commonness 
is not a low quality; it is not unkind— 
it is animal, earthy, everyday. It is 
the stuff of life. The business man has 
been violently attacked under the name 
of trust magnate, and people have been 
unjust. The trusts were not constituted 
as public-utility societies. They were 
out for money at any price, but the fact 
remains that theycheapened production, 
brought into the home of the poor man 
comforts that King Croesus never knew. 
They have organized industry, fégulated 
it. It may be that their service is fin- 
ished, but a service it is. The minds that 
did these things are no smaller than they 
were. They are still capable of broad 
views, of international organization. I 
do not believe in inspired millionaires, 
but it may be that the logic of facts, of 
common sense, the need for peace that 
big commercial machines must enjoy, 
may lead us farther toward stability 
than the advice of all the lawyers and 
the cold imaginations of science. I have 
no great faith in the man of science. He 
is as brilliant as a diamond, and as 
small. I believe that the next century or 
so will lay its burden upon the back of 
the man of business. It is he must 
organize international harmony. It is 
he will have to lead, whether he likes it 
or not, and he will retain his leadership 
only if he learns to lead well. 
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BEYOND THE LABORATORY 


BY ELLWOOD HENDRICK 


HIS has to do with chemistry, if you 

please, but not with the chemistry 
that we study and talk about and prac- 
tice. Our principal faculty for recog- 
nizing distinctions in this field is the 
olfactory sense, but we are ignorant of 
it, and we do not cultivate it. Therefore 
this superlaboratory chemistry is not a 
science; it is hardly a trade. We merely 
have a few tricks, and chemical practice 
in relation to it might well be called the 
rule of thumb, were it not for the fact 
that convention has established associa- 
tions of humor and disdain in the joining 
of thumbs to noses. 

There is no balance, no reagent, no 
indicator, that will reveal the presence 
or absence of many of the will-o’-the- 
wisp bodies which our noses discover. 
And yet, instead of dwelling in the 
academic halls of pure science, these 
same bodies are established in industry, 
and they make or ruin corporations. 

Let us cite a few examples. For many 
years certain perfumers of Cologne have 
been making so-called Cologne water, 
and they built up an important business 
before the war. With German ports 
closed, other perfumers made eau de 
Cologne, but not one of them made the 
real thing. One of the German concerns 
started an American branch factory, but 
the product resembles the original only 
in the shape of the container and in the 
label; otherwise it is no better than any 
one of a dozen defective imitations of the 
original. Another concern found a mem- 
ber of a family famous for making it who 
lived in France and was a French citi- 
zen. So the advertisements were re- 
splendent with the announcement that 
this great manufacturer was not a Ger- 
man at all, but a Frenchman, and that 
he would continue to make his product, 


just the same as before, but in Paris. It 
is, however, not the same; the only 
resemblance is in the name. It is no 
better than the American imitations. It 
is said that the makers of German eau de 
Cologne had insisted on using a specially 
made spirit from beet sugar. It may 
hardly seem economical to make ethy] 
alcohol, popularly known as grain alco- 
hol, from beet sugar when out of cheaper 
materials we can make it and rectify it 
and purify it until it becomes Cologne 
spirit, as we call it. Of course ethyl 
alcohol is ethyl alcohol; we know that, 
whether we produce it from molasses or 
sugar or sawdust, or whatever we will. 
It is the same with the exception of one 
divided by what, so far as our means of 
detection go, is infinity, which makes it 
a difference of zero or no difference at 
all, according to laboratory practice. 
But there is a difference in the finished 
product, and we guess that it may be due 
to the source of the sugar. 

Time was, when we lived in iniquity 
and sin, that there were constant and 
generous offerings made of rye and bour- 
bon whiskies; and to the depraved taste 
of many of us these beverages had merit. 
They were made of barley malt and rye 
or corn for the spirit, and prune juice 
or other ingredients, designed to appeal 
to what we call the palate, but which is 
in fact the nose. Many so - called 
blends were made of alcohol distilled 
from corn and other familiar ingredients 
which to many persons “tasted right.” 
But those now addicted to the visit of 
secret places declare that the substituted 
“hooch”’ made of molasses alcohol and 
the same other ingredients is vastly dif- 
ferent. To the chemical eye molasses al- 
cohol is the same as that distilled from 
a mash of corn, but even to the un- 
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cultured nose the final products made 
with it are different. In this respect the 
nose is more discriminating than the eye. 

A gentleman interested in agricul- 
tural products wanted to make cheese of 
the type of Camembert, but while he 
had the same ferment, employed the 
same methods, and used what seemed 
to be the same kind of milk, neither he 
nor anyone else in this country obtained 
the same results. On visiting France he 
found that the makers of the cheese in 
question were very particular about their 
milk, obtaining it from the dairymen of 
a certain district only. In the fields of 
these farmers there grew, he found, a 
sprinkling of certain grasses that he did 
not find elsewhere, and it is possible, and 
even likely, that these make the subtle 
difference in the milk that shows in 
the cheese which distinguishes the gen- 
uine from the artificial products And 
yet, the special grasses were only inci- 
dental; they were not the main grasses 
of the pastures, which were the same as 
those found elsewhere. 

We have been rather insistent that 
physicians should study chemistry, but 
the reactions with which they have to 
do are baffling. Many are within this 
domain of superlaboratory chemistry, 
and I doubt if we chemists have helped 
them as much as we thought we should, 
say, forty years ago. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether the same drugs 
synthesized from different materials are 
really the same in their effects. Some 
physicians doubt and feel nervous over 
it, and some do not, but nobody can 
tell them. And the doubters are not all 
nervous old women, either. We might 
be nervous ourselves if we were sick. 
The therapeutic action of some drugs 
may be due to the presence of unrecog- 
nized bodies in association with them, 
Whether their presence could be deter- 
mined by an olfactometer or not is still 
a question. They might be. Or some 
of them might be. 

The physical chemist has engaged so 
much in high attenuations that the rest 
of us have sometimes grown restless, 
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and have asked him to come down to the 
earth and deal with practical quantities 
and concentrations. But I think the 
question fair whether the rest of us 
should not also reach up toward the sky, 
and consider more definitely and more 
thoroughly the high attenuations. Ac- 
cording to Irving Langmuir, if we were 
to change the atoms of a cubic foot of 
air into grains of sand that would pass 
through a sieve of one hundred mesh to 
the inch, the air being at ordinary tem- 
perature and pressure, we should have 
sand enough and to spare to fill a trench 
three feet deep and a mile wide from 
New York to San Francisco. This may 
be more concretely expressed by ten to 
a given power. It is not difficult to deal 
with the quantity mathematically. Then 
would it not be fair to compute how 
many molecules of musk in the same 
quantity, or, rather, in a liter of air, a 
good observer may recognize through 
his nose in a Zwaardemaker olfactom- 
eter? The task is not difficult, and 
soon we might make tables of the olfac- 
tory power of bodies. Nobody knows as 
well as the chemist how useful such 
compendia are. 

Sometimes a little light is shed as we 
glance through chemical literature, but 
the study of odors is usually made sec- 
ondary to some other purpose. Thus, 
in the July, 1920, number of the Journal 
of the American Chemical Society, there 
was a record by Messrs. Power and 
Chestnutt of the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, of their studies of the odor- 
ous constituents of apples. They looked 
for amyl valerate, which is known in the 
perfumery and flavoring-extract trade 
as “apple oil” because it has a marked 
apple odor. But they found no traces 
of it. The odorous constituents they 
found to consist essentially in amyl es- 
ters of formic, acetic, and caproic acids, 
with a smaller amount of the caprylic 
ester, and a considerable proportion of 
acetaldehyde. These occur in mixtures 
of varying proportions, the variety of 
proportion giving rise to the variety of 
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odors. The quantities of the oil, or mix- 
ture of the bodies mentioned, were found 
to be 70 hundred-thousandths of 1 per 
cent in the Ben Davis, and 130 hundred- 
thousandths of 1 per cent in the more 
odorous crab apple. 

These data are interesting, and they 
may lead to the development of more 
highly flavored apples, if these are 
wanted. The work shows also that by 
patient and diligent research we can 
proceed to the quantitive determination 
of odorous bodies. But the information 
is only desultory, and it does not reveal 
to us the empire of the nose. 

Again, Messrs Allison, Katz and Egy 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
have been studying the uses of stench- 
es as warnings in mines, so that the 
miners may smell danger before it 
reaches them, provided the authorities 
are informed in time and are able to 
pump the odorous body to them in the 
air with which they operate their drills. 
They constructed their own olfactom- 
eter, which is described in Technical 
Paper 244 of that bureau (1920), and 
they found that, by using very pungent, 
unpleasant odors, they might make very 
little of the stench do its work. They 
discovered that butyl mercaptan, which 
smells something like a ripe old sour- 
kraut made of garlic, only a thousand 
times more so, to say it in Irish, was 
enough to induce the men to rush out of 
the mine at full speed, if pumped in at 
the rate of five cubic centimeters per one 
thousand cubic feet of air, and that it 
was carried to all parts of a large, deep 
mine in twenty minutes. Of course, as 
the air is exhausted from the drills the 
dilution becomes much greater than five 
half thimblefuls to a thousand cubic 
feet. Now this is good work; it is splen- 
did, life-saving work, but it does not 
make us wise in our noses, which is what 
we are after. 

It is evident from the literature of 
three hundred years ago—I refer now to 
belles-lettres, and not to the literature of 
science—that our noses must have atro- 
phied in the meantime. Let us cite an 
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example from Lord Bacon’s essay on 
Gardens, and note the understanding 
with which he refers to the smell of 
flowers in comparison with any book on 
the subject written in our own times. 
He says: 


Because the breath of flowers is far sweeter 
in the air (where it comes and goes like the 
warbling of music) than in the hand, there- 
fore nothing is more fit for that delight than 
to know what be the flowers and plants that 
do best perfume the air. Roses, damask and 
red, are fast flowers of their smell, so that 
you may walk by a whole row of them and 
find nothing of their sweetness; yea, though 
it be in a morning’s dew. 


Observe, please, his use of the expres- 
sion, “fast flowers of their smell’! Since 
his day we have lost the use of the word 
in this connection, although we have 
kept it in regard to colors. 


Bays [he continues] likewise yield no smell 
as they grow, rosemary little, nor sweet 
marjoram; that which yields the sweetest 
smell in the air is the violet, especially the 
double white violet which comes twice a 
year, about the middle of April and about 
Bartholomew-tide. [St. Bartholomew’s day 
is August 24th of our calendar. Next to that 
is the musk rose, then the strawberry leaves 
dying, with a most excellent cordial smell; 
then the flower of the vines, it is a little dust, 
like the dust of a Bent which grows upon the 
cluster in the first coming forth; then sweet- 
brier, then wall-flowers which are very de- 
lightful to be set under a parlour or lower 
chamber window; then pinks and gilli- 
flowers, specially the matted pink and clove 
gilliflower, then the flowers of the lime tree; 
then the honeysuckles, so that they be some- 
what afar off. Of bean-flowers I speak not, 
because they are field flowers, but those 
which perfume the air most delightfully, not 
passed by as the rest, but being trodden 
upon or crushed, are three; that is burnet, 
wild thyme, and water-mints; therefore you 
are to set whole alleys of them to have the 
pleasure when you walk or tread. 


Shakespeare is so full of references to 
smells, he uses the sense with such gusto 
and with such familiarity withal, that 
nearly a whole column of the concord- 
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ance is necessary to give room for the 
single lines in fine print in which the 
word smell occurs. We could spend 
hours on these references to smell in 
Shakespeare, but we shall content our- 
selves with a single very familiar passage 
from “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” in 
which Oberon describes to Puck the 
couch of Titania. 
“T know a bank whereon the wild thyme 
blows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows; 
Quite overcanopied with lush woodbine, 
With sweet musk roses and with eglantine: 
There sleeps Titania, some time of the 
night, 
Lull’d in these flowers with dances and 
delight.” 


Every flower mentioned distills fra- 
grance into the air. They are all distin- 
guished for their odors. When we read 
or hear it recited, we see a picture. As 
Puck heard it from Oberon in the days 
of Queen Bess the impression was more 
than doubled, because he obtained from 
the same wprds, besides the picture, a 
lush olfactory consciousness. We miss 
this exaltation because we have degen- 
erated. 

Whichever way we look it seems as 
though the obligation to make this 
world better were upon the men of 
science. Here is a world of joy and de- 
light which we have lost, through mere 
inertia. Who would not give up many 
of his present days to go back for a single 
afternoon and bask in Lord Bacon’s 
garden, and with the nose to smell of 
its loveliness? 

Now I hold no brief against fashions 
and styles; against the ugly cut of men’s 
clothes, nor the cutting away of those of 
women; against the dances of the day, 
or even, if we must have them, the so- 
called musical comedies, or Sunday 
newspapers, or anything that is ours, 
if only we were willing to step out 
of the rut of our crass Philistinism. 
It makes us complacent and content 
to slide along an ugly railroad track, 
ever away from the gardens of de- 
light that are ours but for the asking. 
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It is the stupidity of the enjoyment of 
this our own generation that is so offen- 
sive, if we would but consider it. Here 
we live our little short day, and it seems 
as if the only thing we could do was to 
make a monstrous noise, like a cricket. 

Will my lords and ladies amuse them- 
selves? 

Aye, they would dance. 

Then ho for some music! Bring a 
troubadour with his harp, a player with 
his viol d’amour, and a clavichord, for 
the moon is bright and ’tis the hour for 
dancing. Let there be played music 
composed when fairies lived and men 
communed with them and bethought 
themselves of melodies so lovely that 
the tunes themselves were fragrant. Call 
upon the spirit of Mozart to lead them; 
good players with rich, mellow instru- 
ments! 

But, no; my lords and ladies will have 
none of it. They desire drums and tom- 
toms and rattling sticks and a piano 
box, all played by human apes to the 
sound of cannibal screeches and grunts 
from the heart of Africa. 

I don’t mind the ugliness of it; ugli- 
ness has its uses; it is the stupidity of it 
all—and what they miss! 

If we would have fragrance in the 
world again, if we would make it love- 
ly once more in spite of strikes and 
riots and rights that are wrongs, I’m 
afraid chemists will have to begin. They 
must make a convention of smelling, 
and seek and find and teach the wisdom 
of the nose. Therefore, I propose as a 
beginning the organization and study of 
olfactory analysis, in the hope that it 
may lead to making the human nose 
useful. We are such Philistines that we 
will not even sniff unless there is profit in 
it. So let’s establish the profit of sniff- 
ing. Then better days will come. 

The problem is difficult in the begin- 
ning, because we cannot write out a 
smell. Letters and words are meant for 
the eye, and not for the nose. If I say 
a substance smells to me like cinnamon 
it may not smell like cinnamon at all to 
you. I may be thinking of cinnamon 
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toast which my wife gives me at tea, 
and you may be thinking of a spice mill 
when they are grinding cinnamon, while 
neither of us has in mind the pure cinna- 
mon odor. We haven’t any fixed stand- 
ards. The situation is very much as 
though none of us could read or write or 
had any knowledge that such an achieve- 
ment were feasible. Then, if we were to 
see a few pages printed, respectively, in 
Gothic, Roman, and script text, and try 
to describe the difference between the 
letters printed, respectively, in German 
and English and written out in longhand, 
we should use all sorts of ineffective 
similes. How much more likely are we to 
fail if we use language designed for the 
eye and ear if we try to describe phe- 
nomena that are recorded only by the 
nose? Therefore our first business is to 
do less talking and more smelling. 

How shall we do this? 

First, we need a standard smelling 
bottle which requires no inventive gen- 
ius whatever to prepare. A_ 200-c.c. 


flask with a cork perforated by two 
glass tubes, one for inlet and the other 
for outlet, and with one tube blown 
into a bulb at the end, with two per- 
forated nipples that will fit into the 
nostrils, will serve as the required in- 


strument. A given quantity of any 
substance may be put into the bottle, 
and the nipples and inlet tube stoppered. 
A definite time should be given for dif- 
fusion. If the substance to be smelled 
is a gas, a third tube may be introduced 
into the bottle through which the re- 
quired volume of gas may be introduced 
for each test. Or, better still, the olfac- 
tometers of Zwaardemaker and others 
may be used. The apparatus is avail- 
able; the main thing lacking is the habit 
of work with it. 

Now let us see what we might gain by 
such a practice. 

It would be very illuminating to know 
the approximate proportion of molecules 
of a given substance in the air which 
produces an olfactory reaction. Of 
course we should make the amazing dis- 
covery that no two noses are exactly 
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alike. It was Helmholtz who said that 
if an optician should send him an instru- 
ment as defective as the human eye he 
would send it back as defective. Our 
situation in regard to noses would be 
worse. They are very defective, and we 
abuse them more by neglect than we 
abuse our eyes by strain. But an ancient 
tradition teaches us that we should do 
the best we can, and within the sphere of 
human effort neglect is not the key to 
progress. If in the course of time we 
should have a considerable record of 
olfactory data in regard to substances of 
which the chemical structure of the 
molecule has been determined with rea- 
sonable satisfaction, the physiologists 
might be led into a more effective study 
of the phenomena of smelling, and might 
learn something about it. We shall re- 
turn to this very shortly. 

It is said that very large molecules 
have no odor. It would be worth while 
to know how large they must be to lose 
this quality. If we knew the maximum 
number of carbon atoms possible in an 
odoriferous body this might help us 
amazingly in the study of its molecular 
structure. It would give us limits, which 
we often need. Of course it may be that 
there are smell ions. But if there are, 
wouldn't it be a help to know it? And 
would not this opinion, if backed up by 
proper research, be another excellent 
incentive to get the physiological chem- 
ists at work on the discovery of the 
nature of olfactory processes? 

It is no less than monotonous to think 
how lacking we are in ingenuity in the 
face of big problems—until somebody 
begins. I offer the proposal that we 
develop the science of olfactory analyses, 
with a view to leading up to the chem- 
istry of olfactories. But my solution of 
the problem lacks distinction and inven- 
tion. All that I can do is to call for that 
good old dray horse of science, and ask 
for a millionaire, a willing millionaire. 
He is a rare bird, and I have not the art 
to catch him. But, granted that he 
were caught and brought with all his 
willingness and wealth before us now, 
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our next step would be to find the schol- 
arly and enthusiastic director of re- 
search. It is open to question whether 
Professor Zwaardemaker would care to 
leave Holland and come here for the 
purpose. He probably knows more of 
smell than anybody else living—but he 
may not care for soda-water. Then 
would follow the selection of the most 
available laboratory—whether in con- 
nection with a university, or one op- 
erated by private enterprise, would also 
have to be determined. After the work 
had been in progress for a few years we 
might begin to expect results. In all 
probability some new instruments would 
be designed, and the nature of the work 
would reveal special fields for other re- 
search which might be carried on in the 
original laboratory, or possibly given 
out to various university laboratories 
that are ambitious to contribute. 

Then a few of us might begin to use 
our noses with intelligence. We might 
learn the solution to a number of prob- 
lems now called psychic, such as the so- 
called transfer of thought, when A sud- 
denly exclaims that B is in trouble, 
although B is a considerable distance 
away. We may learn under such circum- 
stances that A smells the effluvia of fear 
of B as these bodies diffuse themselves 
through space. It may broaden the 
diagnosis of disease by the recognition 
of various products of degeneration. It 
may even give those of us who have the 
developed olfactory sense, a knowledge, 
or a rudimentary understanding, of the 
emotions of others, as special and recog- 
nized bodies may be exuded under emo- 
tion. We may say, offhand, that we do 
not want to smell anybody’s grief, but 
the temptation to achieve greater knowl- 
edge and understanding and the greater 
power and authority that follow under- 
standing would be very tempting to the 
ambitious. As for the science of chem- 
istry, we can hardly measure the wealth 
of its contributions. These evasive 


bodies that hover about us in dilution 
which, outside of ordinary trade, we now 
ignore, would tell us a thousand things 
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of what is really in the air. It would 
open up a new source of understanding 
for the cognoscenti, and provide for a new 
field of scholarship beyond our present 
ken. 

The only unfavorable effect of the 
development of this increased medium 
of intelligence that I can think of would 
be the tobacco business. The man with 
an active nose would probably be at 
most but exceedingly moderate in his 
smoking. But the tobacco dealers need 
not worry. Only a very few of the great 
number of human animals desire to be 
wise; most of them desire to be like 
others, and the others are so well settled 
in their habits that we shall probably 
have to wait a considerable number of 
generations for a race of smellers to ap- 
pear. And even then an occasional 
smoke might be useful to clear the 
scent, 

If we could make an advance of even 
a small fraction in human intelligence by 
the introduction of the use of a neglected 
sense, we should provide for a develop- 
ment in human progress that is intrinsic 
and subjective, which would loom large 
against our present efforts to achieve 
advancement through the mechanic 
arts. It would provide improvements in 
the operations of the human mind which 
are fundamental, which would be real 
steps ahead instead of mere conven- 
iences, or the shortening of the time 
factor in work of which we have boasted 
large and loud—and beyond the deserts 
of all but very few of us. The man who 
could smell better and with more under- 
standing than the rest of us could think 
better and know more than the rest of 
us. And his increased understanding of 
others might give him greater sympathy, 
and thus improve his character. He is 
sorely needed. 

A general diffusion of the knowledge of 
the power of the nose would cause great 
changes. It would change the panto- 
mime of life. It would establish a new 
drama. And the romantic novels of the 
past three hundred years would have to 
be rewritten. 














SHOW ME THE GATES OF MORNING 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


HERE are the large ways of the world? 

For I am tired of little paths. Oh, show me 
The gateways, the everlasting gateways, 
And highways that do not know me. 
Guide me away from little things of me and mine, 
And ownership and greed; and, scorning 
Homekeeping thrift and providence, 
Show me the Gates of Morning! 


Show me broad paths! other than I have known! 
Star-strown! 

To which in all these cabined years I have been stranger. 

Have not a tender care of my small powers. 

Think not anxiously of danger, 

And unreturning hours. 

What if the night falls!’ Are there not stars to light me? 

Or the moon’s pale lantern hung o’er sea or glen? 

Or, failing these, if unguessed storms should break me, 
What then? 

Would not God’s kind hand reach down and take me? 


A large inquietude has come upon me, 

That souls inherit, I think, but oftenest lose; 
A longing for the fragrancy 

Of dawn upon new fields; a divine vagrancy. 
Oh, come away! I would not choose 

To stay; to linger! 

The moon’s pale finger 

Beckons. Oh, show me 

The gateways, the everlasting gateways, 

And highways that do not know me. 

Guide me away from little things of me and mine 
And ownership and greed; and, scorning 
Homekeeping thrift and providence, 


Show me the Gates of Morning. 














MAINLY HISTORICAL 
BY LEE WILSON DODD 


HE original Lion’s Mouth, if I seize 

the allusion, was that Venetian ori- 

fice into which anonymous informers 
popped the names of such persons as 
they hoped thus to deliver over to the 
Council of Ten for appropriate torture, 
incarceration, or death. That informers 
were then permitted to remain anony- 
mous was naturally a kindness much 
appreciated by the informers. It made 
the whole practice of being an informer 
a delightfully detached and not danger- 
ous avocation. One, in those spacious 
days, in that exquisite city, could fry and 
sell small devilfish, and other fruits of the 
sea, of a morning, and then stroll down to 
the Lion’s Mouth in the late afternoon 
and drop into that affable maw the 
names of whatever customers had passed 
one false coinage or had made eyes at 
one’s wife. To be able to rid oneself of 
spleen in this way, without the slightest 
immediate risk, must have been enor- 
mously hygienic: in short, the Lion’s 
Mouth provided—at the public expense 
—an effective catharsis for all one’s 
baser and more violent emotions. True, 
it was always possible that some cus- 
tomer, whom one had advertently 
cheated, had also repaired to the Lion’s 
Mouth and availed himself of the com- 
mon privilege! But even so, where a risk 
is so generally shared it is easily ac- 
cepted. We must all have “flu” now and 
then, and die some day; but we spend 
little time worrying about it. And so, I 
fancy, with those privileged Venetians! 
What they appreciated was the oppor- 
tunity to be sneaks and telltales, and 
indulge their malicious and revengeful 
impulses without any instant physical 
danger. That the Council of Ten, mean- 
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while, hovered over them and would 
almost certainly catch them all, one at 
a time, was worth no more than the 
passing shrug which mortality—in other, 
yet similar circumstances—pays to the 
inevitable. 

I cannot but feel that the present 
Lion’s Mouth, while an admirable and 
amiable forum, falls a little short of the 
possibilities of the earlier receptacle. 
This is not to be taken as censure; I am 
merely indulging a trait possessed so 
supremely by Mr. Wells—the “histor- 
ical imagination.”” The uses of that 
elder Mouth woo me and seem quite as 
sweet as those of adversity! It was so 
tempting and flexible an instrument, 
and must have prevented the formation 
of many an ingrowing complex. Only 
consider the possibilities of the gaping 
thing! Well, take your own case... ! 

Are there no bores who cling about 
you? No people with pet diseases or pet 
panaceas? No organizers of parlor 
games, or of the Uplift? No priestesses of 
Progress? Ah, you smile! But are you 
able to snub these folk into outer dark- 
ness? No, you are not. Off with me, 
back with me, then, to Venice!—jotting 
down their several names on pink slips, 
neatly folded, as we retire from this 
modern world. And so for a pleasant 
jaunt to the Doges’ Palace. 


I there before thee, in the country so well 
thou knowest, 
Already arrived am inhaling the odorous 
air: 
I watch thee enter unerringly where thou 
goest—! 


And now, a curve of the sly wrist at 
the secret moment! The Lion’s Mouth 
yawns—the pink slips flutter down 
within, to be harvested by Assistant 
Secretaries of State in black masks and 











dominos! At once the machinery of that 
oligarchic government begins to turn 
and clank, the mills of the Doges to 
grind exceeding small! 

Case 237,641: Writes unpunctuated 
stammerings of the Unconscious in free 
verse, and recites them frequently with- 
out provocation. 

Nip her rhythmically with white-hot 
pincers, then simmer in vitriol. 

Case 237,642: Cannot hear the name 
of Wilson pronounced without foaming 
at the mouth. Sneers at the mere men- 
tion of a League of Nations. 

Flay him with scorpions! 

Case 237,643: Cannot hear the name 
of Harding pronounced without foaming 
at the mouth. Sneers at the mere possi- 
bility of his being compos mentis. 

Eviscerate him! 

Case 237,644: Ever describes, on 
sight, the remarkable cards held by him 
in some bridge game, last week but one. 

Feed on cutlets salted with strych- 
nine, peppered with cyanide. 

Case 237,645: Indulges in cubism. 

Square him off with a meat ax! 

Case 237,646: Is a toddle toad. 

Shiver her timbers! 


But enough has been suggested to in- 
dicate the social value and ironic play- 
fulness of the original institution. Its 
scope was practically unlimited. It 
might even be well to revive it—with 
due precautions—for the purgation and 
amusement of this Land of Freedom. 
Why not a legislative Lion’s Mouth in 
Washington, by the doors of the Capitol 
—no names to be dropped into it, how- 
ever, save those of our Senators and 
Representatives? 

The thought is an inspiration! I bring 
forward this proposal, without diffi- 
dence, as the solitary plank for a new 
national party. I believe a party found- 
ed on such a plank could sweep the 
country at the next presidential elec- 


tion. I am even willing to lead such 


a party and accept its nomination for 
any office—that is, if I have not been 
earlier approached and acquired by the 
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magnates of the movies. But that pro- 
viso, nowadays, may be said to be under- 
stood. 


CO-OPERATION 
BY C. A. BENNETT 


HE president of the association rose 
from his seat at the speakers’ table 
and spoke as follows: 

“It is with the profoundest emotion, 
gentlemen, that I rise to address you. 
As I look out upon this great gathering 
and see before me representatives from 
every state in the Union, I realize that 
our message has gone out into every 
part of this vast country, and that all 
the members of our profession, from the 
humble practitioner in the country 
town to the specialist in the great city, 
are knit in the bonds of a common 
brotherhood. I have often dreamed of 
such an oceasion as this when we meet 
to celebrate the completion of our na- 
tional organization; but I never thought 
that I should be privileged to live to see 
it. Yet truth is often stranger than 
fiction, and to-night the dream of a 
lifetime has come true. 

““T remember how, when I was still 
but a lad learning to follow in my 
father’s footsteps, the great idea came 
to me. In those days my father used 
sometimes to allow me to accompany 
him on his evening rounds and many a 
time it would be after midnight when 
we returned, footsore and weary, to our 
house. I knew that the next morning 
would find him at work again. Some- 
how it seemed all wrong to me. And 
then one night, when we had returned 
very late, I suddenly put the question 
to him. ‘Father,’ I said, ‘you work too 
hard. Why don’t you get some one to 
share with you, one of you to do the 
day work and the other the night work?’ 
I can still see the way he turned round 
swiftly from the cupboard where he was 
busy putting away his things and 
exclaimed, ‘What’s that you say?’ 

“Gentlemen, right then and there the 
great idea of co-operation was born. 
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We sat up till three in the morning, dis- 
cussing the future. That night I re- 
solved to dedicate my life to the cause 
of co-operation. And I think I can 
honestly say that from that hour [ 
have never swerved from the path I had 
chosen. There have been ups and 
downs, there have been failures, there 
have been dark times, but in the black- 
est hour I never lost sight of the vision 
that came to me that night in my 
father’s room. You will understand 
then why I am deeply stirred when I 
look out over this great gathering and 
realize who the men are who compose 
it and why they have come here to- 
night. For I see before me the ful- 
fillment of the hopes of a lifetime. The 
dream, I repeat, has come true. And 
it is indeed hard for me to believe that 
this mighty organization has developed 
from such tiny and insignificant begin- 
nings. For of course we began in a 
modest way. First, a small and enthusi- 
astic group in my home town. Then 
as our principles, and stillmoreour results, 
became known, similar groups sprang up 
in towns near by. Soon the big men in 
the cities began first to notice us and 
then to imitate our methods. And so it 
went. The main stages in our growth 
must be still fresh in your minds. At last 
we found ourselves where we stand to-day. 

“Progress, of course, was not always 
as fast as it might have been. The 
professional mind is notoriously con- 
servative and we were no exception to 
the rule. Not so long ago it was no 
uncommon thing to find members of our 
profession in cities as close as Syracuse 
and Rochester carrying out a policy of 
cutthroat competition among’ them- 
selves, or to find men in San Francisco 
operating with antiquated methods, in 
bland ignorance of the epoch-making 
developments in technical knowledge 
and skill on the part of the men in 
Chicago and New York who ought to 
have been their colleagues. 

“In the last ten years, however, we 
have been advancing by leaps and 
bounds, largely because co-operation 


has become the policy of wise and far- 
seeing men in all departments of life. 
It is, so to speak, in the air, and we are 
being borne along on the current of a 
world movement. To-day I think we 
can say that we, as a profession, have 
learned the lesson—so obvious once it 
has been learned, but so difficult, appar- 
ently, for men to grasp and apply, that 
union is strength, that competition 
means waste and weakness and defeat, 
while co-operation spells power, effi- 
ciency, success. In laying this lesson to 
heart and making it the very nerve and 
corner stone of our common professional 
life, we are simply following the example 
of the world around us. In government, 
in industry, in business, in finance, in 
science, yes, even in religion, wherever 
men are progressive, you find the one 
great principle at work, the principle to 
which all of us here are dedicated. What 
is the idea behind the League of Na- 
tions? Co-operation. Behind the Wash- 
ington Conference? Co-operation. Be- 
hind the Manufacturers’ Association? 
Co-operation. Behind the labor union? 
Co-operation. Behind the Inter-Church 
World Movement? Again I answer, 
co-operation. 

“Yes, gentlemen, co-operation must 
be the slogan of all live men to-day. 
It is the key which will unlock all doors, 
the panacea for all our ills, the passport 
to the frontiers of the future. The 
future! I have used the word with 
deliberate intent, for I should not like 
any of us to leave this room to-night 
with the feeling that this occasion marks 
the attainment of our goal and that we 
can now lie back and contemplate what 
we have done. The greatest task lies 
before us. Just as the process by which 
families combined to form the tribe, 
and tribes united to form the state, will 
reach its proper end only in the world 
state, so we cannot rest content until 
our organization is not merely nation 
wide but world wide, until we can look 
into the eyes of our fellow workers of 
whatever creed or color or nation they 
may be and greet them as brothers. Do 
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not let us recoil from the task as beyond 
our powers. We know what we have 
already accomplished; we know that 
world forces are working with us. Let 
us go forward with faith, with courage, 
with earnestness to realize the destiny 
to which we are called.” 

Speech delivered at the first annual 
banquet of the National Association 
of Burglars. 


CRITICISM 
BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


FTHE Poet arose and he caroled a lay 
That was blithe as a breeze and as merry 


as May . 


The Critic demurred in the blackest of ink 
That a Poet should write for The People 


Who Think! 


The Poet intoned a reverberant swell 
‘That was wise as an owl and as deep as a well. 


The Critic complained that the song was too 
drear; 

What a Poet should bring was a Message of 
Cheer. 


The Poet presented a Monument built 
Of ballad and sonnet and lyrical lilt. 


The Critic pronounced that it couldn’t be 
worse !— 
A Poet should write in the freest of verse. 


The Poet declaimed of the Soul and its Woes 
In fetterless lines of irregular prose. 


The Critic affirmed that the book was a 
crime! 

For Verse must have Melody, Rhythm, and 
Rhyme. 


The Poet implored, “In your critical view, 
What, O Critic divine! is the thing I should 


do?” 


And the Critic replied in his critical wont, 
“Why, the thing you should do is whatever 
you don’t!” 


So the Poet dissolved in a river of tears, 
And the Critie lay down in the shade of his 


ears. 
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“A BRAVE LITTLE WOMAN” 
BY PHILIP CURTISS 


MONG feminine types there is one 
which, to me, at least, is singularly 
exhausting. This is the type which is 
commonly known as “a brave little 
woman.” “A capable little woman” 
was the term formerly used, for either 
phrase signifies nothing more than the 
willingness of the woman concerned to 
do her own housework, and it is only in 
recent years that this in itself has been 
recognized as an act of unusual heroism. 
Peggy Marshall is the “brave little 
woman” of our town and quite appro- 
priately, for “brave little women” are 
always named Peggy or Betty or some- 
thing of that kind. The name, in fact, 
seems to be the real origin of their repu- 
tation. There is something startling in 
the idea that a girl named Peggy or 
Betty could ever be anything except 
dainty and useless. A girl named Han- 
nah Scroggs, for example, might be as 
brave as Leonidas, as capable as Henry 
Ford, and as little as Col. Tom Thumb, 
but no one would ever think of calling 
her “a brave little woman.” 

Peggy Marshall’s claim to this title 
lies wholly in the fact that she keeps a 
spotless house and raises a spotless child 
on an income of two hundred and fifty 
dollars a month. Within our town limits 
there are, I suppose, at least three or 
four hundred women who do all their 
housework and raise from one to nine 
children on less than three dollars a day. 
There are, indeed, right in Peggy’s own 
set, a dozen women who do just as much 
work as she does and do it exactly as 
well, but none of them ever gets even 
honorable mention. 

Peggy, in short, has two infallible 
qualities for capturing public attention. 
First, she is pretty and small—that is to 
say, she looks quaint and piquant in the 
part; and, second, she has the priceless 
dramatic gift of making a given feat 
appear more difficult than it really is. 
For bringing roars of applause from the 
audience, these two qualities are just as 
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effective in the household as they are on 
the vaudeville stage. 

Peggy Marshall captivates the public 
imagination as a housekeeper for exactly 
the reason that Georges Carpentier cap- 
tivated the public imagination as a prize 
fighter — noth of them look so unex- 
pected in the role. A stiff punch from 
a man who “looks like a gentleman”’ is 
much more dramatic than one from a 
man who looks like a slugger. One 
mediocre potato from Peggy’s white 
hands is much more arresting than two 
perfect beauties from the red hands of 
some Hannah Scroggs. 

So far as this quality goes there 
is much to be said for “a brave little 
woman.” If all of us could have cooks 
in our kitchens as dainty as Peggy 
Marshall, we should, I am sure, be 
content with quite moderate rations. 
Peggy, however, like most “brave little 
women,” has gained her reputation as 
such largely by use of a more deadly 
talent—the talent for making her audi- 
ence share her sufferings while she goes 
through her performance. Peggy, in her 
home, is like some great emotional actress 
on the stage. All the time chatting diffi- 
dently, she nevertheless subtly allows 
her audience to know that, beneath the 
surface, body and mind have about 
reached the point of collapse. She is like 
one of those football players, known to 
every college field, who always manage 
to get a little more mussed than anyone 
else, who can always be seen, after 
crucial moments, “limping gamely” 
back into the play. It is not conscious 
“geand-stand work” on Peggy’s part 
any more than it usually is on the part of 
such players. With both it is a native 
instinct to dramatize the heroism of their 
grim parts in the battle. 

I would not leave the impression that 
Peggy ever complains or allows herself 
to bear signs of the daily struggle. No, 
indeed. It is part of the public wonder 
that her own appearance is always as 
fresh and immaculate as that of her per- 
fect domestic establishment; but as you 
sit in that perfect establishment you are 


always conscious of the frail little 
woman whose shoulders are carrying the 
whole burden. Somehow, at the 
Marshalls’ the conversation never gets 
very far from that perfect housekeeping 
and how wonderful Peggy is to bear up 
under the strain, until you yourself get 
to feeling brutish and unjust for sitting 
there and not doing anything about it. 
Several times in an evening Peggy’s hus- 
band or one of the women present will 
turn to where Peggy is sitting wistfully 
in her armchair and ask, “Tired, dear?” 
The answer, of course, is always a faint, 
long-drawn, “‘N-no,”’ which makes ev- 
eryone present feel more brutish than 
ever. 

Peggy never asks any one of her guests 
to do anything, but every time that she 
gets up from her chair every man in the 
room instinctively knows that she is 
about to do something beyond her 
strength and leaps up to do it for her. 
The result is that, in an evening at the 
Marshalls’, no friendly discussion ever 
quite reaches its climax, no story is ever 
quite told, no cigar is ever quite finished. 
The entire company spends the whole 
evening in making things lighter for the 
brave little woman. 

Of course, from one point of view, the 
means are justified by the end. Peggy 
really is “a magnificent housekeeper.” 
Her “dainty little dinners”’ are all that 
her fame has announced them to be, 
but, after watching her going through 
all the ceremony of preparing one of 
them (brave and efficient) and after see- 
ing her at the head of her table (now 
just a little tired, but still smiling) and 
after hearing her out in the kitchen 
washing the dishes (after having gamely 
beaten back the offers of the entire com- 
pany to help her), I confess that per- 
sonally I am absolutely exhausted. With- 
out having done a stroke of work myself 
I have, nevertheless, quite the effect of 
having sat through one of those frightful 
vaudeville turns in which -the music 
stops abruptly, the snare drum begins to 
roll warningly, and the spot light sud- 
denly concentrates on the figure of a 
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slender, delicate girl in pink tights who 
then proceeds to lift an enormously 
heavy weight or slowly writhe over and 
over on a trapeze until the wrinkles 
appear on her bare shoulders and both 
arms become dislocated in their sockets. 

Women performing such feats always 
remind me of Peggy Marshall. They 
have just that same look of sweet, smil- 
ing resignation on their faces, as if they 
and she were in possession of the same 
secret, as, to be candid, I believe that 
they are. 


AFTER EINSTEIN 


BY FLORENCE GUY WOOLSTON 


M® HARRIGAN did not attend 
the Einstein lectures when that 
upsetter of fixed laws was in America. 
In fact, it is probable that her only 
association with the name was that of 
the corner clothing store. In practice, 
however, she certainly antedated the 
discoverer of relativity, applying her 
idea, not in such removed spheres as 
chemistry and physics, but in live prob- 
lems of conduct and morality. 

Mrs. Harrigan started life in quite a 
fixed attitude. The letter of the law 
appealed to her tremendously, and in 
that particular her conception was more 
like Newton’s absolute doctrine. But 
Einstein, no less than Mrs. Harrigan, 
undoubtedly began from accepted stand- 
ards. In the end, to be sure, Mrs. Har- 
rigan’s advanced relativity and her con- 
servative absolutism, came at odds, for 
it is a yet unupset principle that two 
contrary forces cannot continuously 
occupy the same space or person. 

In her capacity as laundress Mrs. 
Harrigan slops soapsuds over the kitchen 
floor, and when, as cleaner, she power- 
fully attacks the rest of the house, she 
leaves every picture awry and a toll of 
breakage. Nevertheless, her conversa- 
tion is so charming that we cannot give 
up her weekly visits. Although fat, 
smiling, and easy-going, by nature she 
is a moralist, almost a puritanical one. 
The series of taboos in which she is 
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incased, as it were, makes the life of 
primitive man seem free and unre- 
strained by fears. “I daresn’t” is con- 
stantly on her lips, and she has a way of 
rolling her eyes which shows complete 
abhorrence when wrongdoing by neigh- 
bors and friends is under discussion. It 
is her own proud boast that never, since 
taking her first communion, has she 
tasted meat on a Friday or during Lent. 
Moreover, she has, since the age of 
eighteen, burned candles regularly before 
patron saints, but, as punctiliously as a 
modern feminist, she always chooses 
women. 

“Tf you want to get what you pray 
for,” she explained, “don’t ask them 
men saints. It’s the blessed women 
that look out for other women.” 

Her great favorite is Saint Anne, who, 
she says, has never once gone back on 
her, and small wonder. “Some folks 
are stingy when they ask for things. I 
never miss a Sunday that I don’t give 
her ten cents for her own use, the sweet 
thing.” 

Mrs. Harrigan had a flat on Third 
Avenue, which she occupied with a 
boarder, named Jack. He was a sailor 
in the open season, but in cold weather 
he butchered. Jack was a generous 
donator of choice steaks, the makings 
of glorified Irish stews, and, on holidays, 
fresh-killed fowl. Also he had domestic 
inclinations, and often, when Mrs. Har- 
rigan returned from work, she found 
a good dinner all prepared. In her eyes 
Jack had but one failing. During his 
many years as a seaman he had learned 
to while away time by making patch- 
work. And although she admired the 
quilts he fashioned into marvelous de- 
signs of stars and octagons, she was 
never quite happy when he brought 
his sewing bag from the chest of sea 
treasures. 

One Sunday evening last winter, 
after a quiet and comfortable day of 
carpet slippers and newspaper supple- 
ments, Jack took out his patchwork. 

“Tt’s Sunday,” protested Mrs. Har- 
rigan, remembering her fixed laws. 
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“What's that to me?”’ said Jack, who 
had always been relative in his morals. 

“Tt’s wrong to sew on Sunday,” de- 
clared Mrs. Harrigan, firmly. 

“Quit your kidding,” Jack replied. 

This was the simple and totally unex- 
pected beginning of a tragedy. One 
word led to another, the argument grew 
intense. Finally Mrs. Harrigan issued 
an ultimatum. Jack could choose be- 
tween sewing on Sunday and leaving her 
house. He chose to go, and went 
immediately, taking with him his little 
bag of odds and ends of bright-colored 
calico and gingham. 

Mrs. Harrigan told me the story next 
morning, between sobs. She was heart- 
broken. Jack was the romance of her 
life, and although—here practicing her 
relativity—she lived with him without 
benefit of clergy in what is popularly 
known as a free union, it was to her a 
mating. She did not believe in divorce, 
and by ill luck Jack had a wife, although, 
geographically speaking, he did not know 
where she was. 

“T don’t feel like I could ever go back 
to the flat,” she said, tearfully. “It’s 
that lonesome. He was a lovely man. 
But I can’t take him back. I am a good 
woman and I won’t have no one—not 
even him—sewing in my house of a 
Sunday. It’s wrong! I daresn’t!” 

Only a follower of Einstein can fully 
grasp Mrs. Harrigan’s view of virtue. 
It is based entirely upon the new doc- 
trine, and none but an uncompromising 
believer in set standards can sense her 
moral struggle. It has made me realize 
how difficult it would be to write an 
authoritative textbook on the new 
morality. There is the matter of telling 
the truth, for instance. In Sunday 
school it is taught that falsehoods are 
wicked, but everybody knows that there 
are times and occasions when even the 
best people feel that a lie is necessary. 
Mrs. Harrigan summed it up in this way: 

“What I say is this—it’s all right to 
lie when it’s necessary. But there ain’t 
no use making up lies just for fun. 
That’s wrong.” 


Consider the problem of honesty. A 
textbook of current practice would have 
to be made up of exceptions, footnotes, 
and appendices. There is Mrs. White, 
whose husband is a Baptist minister in 
Connecticut. She frequently visits New 
York, bringing ‘her little girl, who is old 
enough for a full railroad fare, but small 
for her age. Mrs. White always buys a 
half-fare ticket for Muriel. She knows 
that it is cheating, but she believes that 
she has a right to defraud the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad be- 
cause her husband is underpaid, as 
are most moral leaders. Besides, she 
says the little girl doesn’t occupy any 
more space than a younger child. Then, 
I have a Socialist acquaintance who has 
a remarkable technic for avoiding fares 
on the Fifth Avenue stages. She does 
it as a matter of principle, to get even 
with the capitalist system. Another 
person, who came from New England, 
where consciences are popularly sup- 
posed to grow, swears off enough items 
on her income tax to pay her contribu- 
tion to a day nursery. 

In the matter of high finance, where 
morals are most obviously pragmatic, 
the situation has been summarized in a 
song which has many verses about a 
certain rich gentleman, with a chorus 
which runs something like this: 


He goes to church on Sunday, and passes 
round the contribution box, 

But catch him in his office on a Monday, he’s 
as cunning and as cruel as a fox. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday he’s doing everybody that 
he can, 

But he goes to church on Sunday, so they 
say that he’s an honest man. 


It is this same question of virtue in 
relation to relativity which makes it so 
difficult for our literary and dramatic 
censors. - Perhaps that is why the so- 
cieties seeking to suppress vice in novels 
and plays are chiefly cognizant of sin 
as portrayed in bedrooms. They are 
concerned with episodes rather than 
with the whole effect. It may also be 
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the reason why a play called “ Drifting”’ 
escaped their vigilance. There are no 
particularly wicked scenes in “ Drift- 
ing,” but the play as a whole is a pean 
to badness. It concerns two Americans 
in China—Cassie Cook, known as the 
Queen of Sheba because of her connec- 
tion with a notorious cabaret in Shang- 
hai, and “ Badlands’? McKinney, who 
also has run the gamut of unsavory 
emotions. 

These two sinners meet in the moun- 
tains of China, during an uprising of 
natives. They pass through weird ad- 
ventures, save a missionary’s baby from 
murder, and, in the process of escaping 
a carnival of death, fall in love. Cassie, 
however, believes it her duty to renounce 
“Badlands,” whom she knows only as a 
gallant soldier. He, for his part, feels 
unworthy of Cassie, whose scarlet past 
is unknown to him. The play appears to 
be moving toward a tragic climax 
because of the unequal morality of the 
lovers, when, lo! it is revealed to both 
Cassie and “Badlands” that the other 
is not virtuous at all. Thus are all 
barriers swept away. 

Now if Cassie had been good, and 
only “Badlands” bad, or if Cassie had 
been bad, and “Badlands” good, there 
could have been no happiness for either. 
But both, being equally stained by sin 
and vagabonds of virtue, the curtain 
falls upon a blissful ending. But the 


moral lesson? Of course, everybody 


goes home feeling glad that both the 
hero and heroine were bad, for other- 
wise they could not live happily forever 
after. 

Until some one has the courage to 
prepare the new manual of morals and 
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relativity, the only practical system at 
hand is that worked out by Benjamin 
Franklin. He tells, in his Autobiog- 
raphy, how he resolved to achieve moral 
perfection, and for the purpose de- 
veloped a method of bookkeeping. He 
made a list of the twelve virtues, the 
first being temperance and the last, 
chastity. Later, by request of a friend, 
he added humility. Among the virtues 
present were silence, order, resolution, 
frugality, industry, sincerity, justice, 
moderation, cleanliness, and tranquillity. 

Since it was obviously impossible for 
a mere human being to acquire thirteen 
virtues all at once, he determined to give 
a week’s attention to each of the virtues 
successively. He chose each week one 
virtue on the list, and every night 
marked his moral rating in that virtue 
in his little ledger. He was able, he said, 
to go through the course of virtues 
“complete in thirteen weeks, and four 
courses in a year.” It was well worth 
the effort, for he added, ‘‘ Nothing is so 
likely to make a man’s fortune as 
virtue.” But if history and biography 
speak truly, Franklin could have carried 
his scheme a good deal farther without 
electrifying the Christian Endeavor. 
Perhaps that is why he found it better 
to practice one virtue at a time. In that 
way he could light-heartedly forget the 
other twelve and thus entirely avoid 
such a struggle as that of Mrs. Harrigan 
when relativity came into opposition 
with established canons. By never 
allowing conflicting standards at the 
same time and in the same place, rela- 
tivity becomes successfully unified with 
the world of fixed law, and thus is 
Einstein vindicated. 














BY EDWARD 


HE enforcement of prohibition 
meets with some obstacles and fur- 
nishes food for thought to two large 
groups in the community—the people 
who want it enforced and the people 
who occasionally want something to 
drink. Just at the moment it seems as if 
the people who want a drink are some- 
what ahead of the other group in the 
competition; at any rate, the group that 
wants enforcement seems to think it 
necessary to make extra effort. To 
Harper’s Magazine, as doubtless to hun- 
dreds of other periodicals, has come a 
communication from the Committee for 
Prohibition Enforcement of a much-re- 
spected and powerful organization of 
women, which announces that the com- 
mittee has adopted a program, the items 
of which it communicates. The fifth item 
is to the effect that all the ministers be 
urged to preach and teach the necessity 
for respect for and observance of the law. 
The sixth item runs, “That every theat- 
rical manager, movie manager, and 
editor, whether of a daily, weekly, or 
monthly publication, be requested to see 
that all jokes ridiculing prohibition and 
its enforcement are eliminated from any 
production, film, or article coming under 
his jurisdiction, and that the matter be 
treated with the seriousness that the sub- 
ject merits; and that this resolution be 
thrown on the screen and printed in the 
different papers and magazines through- 
out the country.” 

The demand for protection from jokes 
is often made and always implies that 
there is something that needs to be 
joked about. There is a sin called “sacri- 
lege.” If we joke about things that are 
sacred to enough people, it gives a kind 
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of offense which, even if the law does 
not punish it, it is not safe to excite. 
There is a sin of blasphemy, which we 
suppose the law will still punish if it is 
gross enough. It will be agreed that the 
considerate people do not jest about 
sacred things, nor even about things 
which, though not sacred to themselves, 
are sacred to the people they are talking 
to. Well, then, is prohibition one of these 
sacred things we must not talk about? 
Are amendments of the Constitution and 
the Volstead law to rank with the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount as not being safely subject to 
derisive comment? 

Something like that seems to be in 
the minds of the women whose com- 
munication we have received, who in- 
clude item six in their program, but 
if so, their attitude is wrong. A con- 
stitutional amendment is not sacred, 
much less a Volstead Act. It is the 
Volstead law that the jokes on pro- 
hibition are aimed at more than the 
amendment. If we cannot joke about 
an act of Congress, then indeed things 
have come to a restricted pass. If a law 
is bad, one of the ways to beat it is to 
laugh it out of court. If that is being 
done about the Volstead law, the ladies 
who want that law enforced would do 
well to examine it and see why it is not 
enforced, rather than try to stop jokers 
from laughing at it. 

A letter writer to a newspaper says, 
“Tf it is true that a community gets the 
kind of government it deserves, it is 
equally true that a law gets the kind of 
obedience it deserves.”” His assertion 
may be disputed, but still, if the Vol- 
stead law is not being respected, is it 
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certain that it deserves respect? It is a 
law in the process of being tried out. If 
it is good we want it enforced. If it is 
bad we want it amended, but we do not 
want to be choked off from discussing 
it or testing it. There is no power in 
Congress to say what is right or wrong. 
The most that Congress can do is to say 
what is lawful or unlawful. The distinc- 
tion is important. The practical judge 
of whether a law is right or wrong is the 
general community to which the law 
applies. If that community will not back 
up the enforcement of the law, it will 
not be enforced. It is yet to be demon- 
strated how far the Volstead law, as it 
stands, is enforceable. If its fruits do 
not please a majority of the people who 
live under it, it may have to be modified 
so that it will stand for something that 
is near enough to the popular judgment 
of what is right to win popular support. 
There is a great deal of good in the pres- 
ent prohibition movement. It put the 
saloons out of business. It checked the 
brewers and distillers in their over- 
strenuous efforts to sell their products. 
It accomplished benefits which probably 
could not have been accomplished ex- 
cept by the kind of clean sweep that the 
amendment was. But it was necessarily 
a rough job—an experiment to be tried 
out in practice. If its rules need modifi- 
cation, they may get it or they may not, 
but if not, they may be practically 
modified in enforcement. 

Who is boss in this country? Is it the 
President, the Senate, the House, the 
Supreme Court, the state authorities, 
the newspapers, the lawyers, the min- 
isters, the doctors, or possibly the 
women? 

None of them! Public opinion is the 
boss. In the long run, what public opin- 
ion demands it gets. Laws to be of any 
worth have to have sanction. That is, 
there must be something to make people 
who violate them feel that they are doing 
wrong. The laws of nature have abun- 


dant sanction. If you fool with the law 
of gravitation, you get bumped. There is 
no trouble about the enforcement of the 
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law of gravitation. Nobody goes around 
begging you not to ridicule it. It takes 
care of itself, and if you flout it you pay 
the consequences. The Ten Command- 
ments have a sanction of long experi- 
ence. Some of them are obsolete, but the 
others are respected, and, though they 
are not directly enforced by the courts, 
laws based on them are so enforced. 
Public opinion hereabouts rests very 
considerably on the Ten Command- 
ments. They have shaped the habits of 
thought and deportment of many mil- 
lions of people, including most of those 
now living in this country. 

The trouble with the present enforce- 
ment of prohibition is that it has not yet 
got moral sanction enough to make it 
effective. Public opinion will back up 
the law in closing the saloons and re- 
stricting and regulating the sale of in- 
toxicants, but it does not follow it, for 
one thing, in defining a beverage with an 
alcoholic content of one half of one per 
cent as intoxicating. When it comes to 
that, public opinion laughs, because that 
is contrary to its experience. Further- 
more, public opinion shows as yet no 
particular fervor about achieving a total 
stoppage of alcoholic supplies from those 
who want them. No serious stigma 
attaches to violations of the Volstead 
law by private buyers. Fines and like 
embarrassments may result, but not dis- 
repute. A good many fairly decent peo- 
pie seem to buy what they want, and 
do not conceal it. The people who 
thought before the law was adopted that 
it was wicked or inexpedient to drink 
intoxicants, still think so. The people 
who thought otherwise continue to think 
otherwise. Many people drink less than 
before the law began to operate, but a 
good many other people drink more, and 
buy much worse beverages at much 
higher prices. To some extent prohibi- 
tion seems to have made drinking popu- 
lar by diminishing the individual dis- 
couragement of it and putting the re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of tem- 
perance on a law and the officers who 
enforce it. That may be only a tempo- 
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rary effect, but if it turns out that the 
Volstead law, as it is, cannot be en- 
forced at the present time, there may 
possibly be an effort to tinker it—to put 
it into such shape that public opinion 
will stand back of it and give it a sanc- 
tion. The alternative would be to wait 
and see what effect time will have on 
men and habits. There is nobody to tell 
us that we shall be damned if we disobey 
the Volstead law, and so long as juries 
refuse to convict persons who violate it, 
it stands modified in practice. Neverthe- 
less, drinks are very dear, and apt to be 
poisonous. It has accomplished that. 


Since public opinion is so potent in 
this country, it is worth while to inquire 
what it is and who makes it. It is the 
voice of whatever civilization produces 
it. It is made by schools, by churches, 
by newspapers, by organizations of all 
sorts, good and bad, by politicians, by 
banks and business interests, but the 
best of it is a product of life and comes 
out of the minds and reflects the experi- 
ence and influence of individual people. 

The organizations, political, commer- 
cial, religious, that seek to shape public 
opinion all use propaganda. We all 
know what that means because we have 
all had such a surfeit of it. During the 
war we were flooded with it and every- 
one learned what it was and how to use 
it. It is put out by speakers, on the 
movie screens, and in print wherever 
possible. Organization secured prohi- 
bition, but organization is not public 
opinion and may for a time override it. 
Organization works on the run with 
noise and big headlines and meetings 
and even with threats. Public opinion 
slowly takes form in the minds of indi- 
viduals. There comes in Lincoln’s say- 
ing about the impossibility of fooling all 
the people all the time. Propaganda 
may overwhelm private judgment for a 
time, but private judgment keeps on 
working after propaganda ceases. It 
digests what has been offered to it. 
The common facts of life continue to 
appeal to it and impress it. It views 
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what propaganda has accomplished 
and slowly and deliberately considers 
whether it is good, and if it concludes 
that it is not good it ceases to back it 
and then there has to be something 
different, something that looks like im- 
provement. 

Who are the people who finally make 
public opinion in the United States? 
They are the great mass of people who 
furnish the population and do the work 
of the country—the farmers, the other 
working people, from the bankers and 
lawyers and ministers and doctors to the 
miners and ironworkers and railroad 
men and factory hands and plumbers. 
Out of that great mass of people, spread 
across the continent and furnishing it 
with human life, slowly emerges public 
opinion. It will be sound and liberal and 
wise, or foolish and intolerant, according 
as that great company is more intelli- 
gent or less. Its intelligence will be tested 
partly by the ability to think things out 
and trace effects to right causes, and 
partly by instinctive acceptance of good 
leadership instead of bad. Men are very 
unequal in their abilities to think things 
out, but in their instinctive actions they 
are more alike. The recognition of truth 
is a good deal instinctive, and it is to that 
that leaders who know the truth and 
speak it have to appeal. In that great 
mass of the population there must be 
people whose heads are far enough above 
the heads of the group to see farther 
than the group sees, and whose experi- 
ence of life is broad enough to make 
them liberal. People are prone to think 
that what is strange to them is neces- 
sarily sinful, or, if not sinful, at least 
hostile, but if there are people in sight 
whose characters they respect, though 
their habits of life are different from 
their own, it helps to get them out of 
that notion. Democracy must have 
leaders, but it must produce them. It 
need not go out of itself to find them. 
They must and will be the fruit of its 
own body. If the body is good the 
fruit will be good. 

The great service to democracy is to 
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keep its body sound. If that can be done 
it will never lack leaders. And how 
about the body of our democracy? Is 
its quality, its soundness, improving or 
decreasing? There are races in the earth 
that have slowly developed a capacity 
for democratic government and can 
make it go. There are other races that 
have shown only a limited capacity for 
it. Our democracy was founded by men 
who came from a country whose people 
had worked steadily for centuries toward 
democratic government. They and their 
descendants have kept a school here in 
which the principles of democracy have 
been taught to all comers. It has been a 
successful school, but how is it keeping 
up? 

It is immensely important that thee 
States should continue to be a sound 
school of democracy—that they should 
not undertake the training of more 
pupils than they can handle, or be 
swamped by too great a deluge of new- 
comers. An appreciation of that impor- 
tance prompts Congress to check immi- 
gration, and, though that is an unwel- 
come expedient, it may be time that it 
was pressed. Two results should be 
helped by cutting down immigration— 
for a while fewer new pupils would come 
into the country, and the native-born 
citizenship would get more encourage- 
ment to provide, themselves, the popula- 
tion of the country. If there had been 
no immigration to speak of since 1850, 
but only the natural increase of the 
population of the country at that time, 
there would still have been plenty of 
people in this country. There are those 
who regret that such a result did not 
happen, but that is probably a mistaken 
regret. The destiny of the United States 
seems to be to perform a service to all 
races, a service in the direction of which 
most races are represented. We now 
have all Europe represented here in con- 
siderable force, and Asia and Africa suf- 
ficiently. If the United States had been 
populated by the families that were here 
in 1850 that would not have been true. 
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The family that we have seems to accord 
better with the service that is required 
ot us. To train and educate that great 
family in the way it should go, so that 
the public opinion that comes out of it 
shall be sound and wise and helpful— 
that is the task to be done, not only for 
ourselves, but for all the world. 

The biologists are strong for purity of 
race and, of course, there is something 
in that. They point out how horses and 
other animals are bred, how the thor- 
oughbred stock justifies itself, and how 
the greatest improvement in animals is 
won by judicious inbreeding. They 
would produce supermen by the same 
methods that produce successful race 
horses, but they know they cannot do 
that, and are content to emphasize the 
necessity of keeping the strong and val- 
uable breeds of men as clear as possible 
from intermixture with weaker stocks, 
and races not weak but too different to 
blend with to advantage. 

That is good sense, and doubtless 
accords with the purposes and practice 
of nature, but it is something very diffi- 
cult of accomplishment by law or regu- 
lation, and it is not enough. Given 
luxury enough and circumstances fa- 
vorable to demoralization, and even the 
best races will eventually drive after 
material things and go to pot. Animals 
do not do thét. They cannot accumu- 
late property or power and use it to 
buy ease and luxury. Once they are 
domesticated they are under direction. 
But man is much more complex than the 
animals and is his own master and 
responsible for his own course. The 
important influences to keep him mov- 
ing upward are spiritual. The main 
factor in improving him is religion. 
First by instinct and presently by obser- 
vation and reflection he recognizes the 
existence of an invisible life to which he 
is related and out of which seem to come 
the ideals which he struggles to realize. 
Biology is important. It is the science of 
a process, but religion is much more than 
that, it is the greatest factor in progress. 
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YOU'RE FULL OF ASTOUNDING VAGARIES 


GIRL OF TO-DAY 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


H, maid of impertinent manners, +f 
Oh, Damsel of insolent mien, i 
You come like an army with banners— Oi 
Triumphant, exultant—a queen! Ht 


As cool as the wind o’er the prairies, i 
As fresh as the blossoms of May, i] 
You’re full of astounding vagaries, 4 
) 

} 

t 

, 


Oh, Girl of To-day! 
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Your costume is scanty, O Goddess; 
A slip, with a shoestring begirt, 
That boasts nothing much of a bodice, 
And flaunts rather less of a skirt. 
The imbecile stuff of your hose is 
Sheer silk, of the thinnest of thins, 
Whose gauze half conceals, half discloses 
Your shapely young shins. 


Your hair is bobbed off like a Fiji; 
You're swaddled in furs in July! 

Your hat is a bowl, put on skee-gee, 
Entirely eclipsing one eye. 

Your ears are as lost as Atlantis; 
Yet out from that muddle of hair 

Come earrings that shock and enchant us— 
So ears must be there! 


Your lips are the crudest vermilion, 

While your cheeks have a cochineal tint 
(More Indianlike than civilian 

The paint you apply without stint). 
Your nose is a powdered marshmallow 

In the midst of the color display; 
Your chin, like a round lump of tallow, 

Oh, Girl of To-day! 


Don’t think I’m a rabid exhorter— 
Yet I hate to contemplate, my dear, 
If your skirts should get very much shorter— 
Or your stockings a trifle more sheer; 
If you paint your face any more thickly, 
Or don a more scanty array— 
I pray that reform may come quickly, 
Oh, Girl of To-day! 





Incompatibility 

\ OSES DIGGS, an old Alabama darky, 
. had been arrested for having more than 
one wife, the last woman being the com- 
plainant. He happened to be well known 
locally and considered an orderly character. 

““How many wives have you had?” de- 
manded the examining judge. 

“Six, yo’ Honah,” was the reply. 

“Why couldn’t you get on with them?” 

“Well, suh, de fust two sp’iled de white 
folks’ clo’s when dey washed ’em; de thu’d 
worn’t no cook; de fo’th was jest nacherally 
lazy; an’ de fifth—I’ll tell yo’, jedge, de 
fifth, she—”’ 

**Incompatibility?” 

“No, yo’ Honah,” said the negro, slowly, 


“it worn’t nothin’ like dat. Yo’ jest couldn’t 

giton with her onless yo’ was somewhars 
” 

else. 





A Memorial Token 


HEN his mother returned from a day’s 
absence she found seven-year-old Gar- 
rett wearing a very mournful air. 
“My white rat died to-day!” he an- 
nounced. 
“Oh, I am sorry, son,” she sympathized. 
“T held a funeral, and buried it in the back 
yard.” He went on, “I put some flowers on 
its grave, but I knew they would wither, and 
I was afraid I'd lose the place, so I just left 
its tail sticking out for a marker.” 





PROFESSOR: (at co-educational college) ‘“/uh!—IIiliterates”’ 


A New Kind of Amusement 
CHICAGO editor once received some 
44 verses with the following note of explana- 
tion: 
“These lines were written sixty years ago 
by one who has for a long time slept in his 
grave merely for a pastime.” 


Their Natural Habitat 
TEN- YEAR-OLD Grace, studying her 
geographical reader, learned that fish are 
placed in brine before they are dried and 
prepared for sale. 

After explaining that brine is very strong 
salt water, the teacher asked why the fish 
were placed in it. Grace’s face was illu- 
mined with sudden understanding, and she 
promptly replied: 

‘Because they are used to salt water!” 


A Budding Politician 
ONE year the youngsters of a certain Con- 
necticut village met for the purpose of 
electing a captain of their baseball team for 
the coming season, and, since there were too 
many candidates for the post, trouble was 
expected. 
Youngster after youngsterpresented his 
qualifications for the honor, and the matter 
was still undecided when the son of the owner 


of the ball field stood up. He was a small, 

snub-nosed lad, with a plentiful supply of 

freckles, but he glanced about him with a 

dignified air of controlling the situation. 
“I'm going to be captain this year,” he 

announced, convincingly, “or else father’s 

old bull is going to be turned into the field.” 
He was elected unanimously. 


A Zealous Official 
AN English steamer was wrecked on the 
French coast, and the survivors were 
coming ashore, some in tow of powerful swim- 
mers, others clinging to planks and barrels. 
Those nearest land, almost dead with 
fatigue, were at last heartened by the sight 
of an approaching small boat. As it bore 
down on them a figure in uniform rose in the 
bow. 
“Have you anything to declare?” de- 
manded a stern voice. 


Logica] 
A TEACHER of music in a public school 
was trying to impress upon her pupils 
the meaning of f and ff in a song they were 
about to learn. After explaining the first 
sign, she said, “‘Now, children, if f means 
forte, what does ff mean?” 
“Eighty!” shouted one. 








* 

















A Suggestion 


Sue: “How do you do! 
me. 
for lunch to-day” 


In Simple Language 
‘THE superintendent recently 


a visitor to “say a few 


the Sunday school, the members of which 


are mostly children of tender 
age. 

The speaker, well known for 
his verbose and circumlocutory 
manner of speech, began his ad- 
dress as follows: 

“This morning, children, I 
purpose to offer you an epitome 
of the life of Saint Paul. It may 
be, perhaps, that there are 
among you some too young to 
grasp the meaning of the word 
‘epitome.’ ‘Epitome,’ children, 
is in its signification synony- 
mous with synopsis.” 


Former Experience 
(THE president of a city rail- 
way company was visited 
by a friend who said that he 
was interested in a man who had 
come to town to get work. The 
friend expressed the wish that 
the man could be given a posi- 
tion of sort with the 
company. 
“There are not many vacan- 
cies to be filled just at pre 


some 


And, 


We had the most delicious calves’ brains 


Gladys, that reminds 
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sent,”’ said the president, doubt- 
fully “*What sort of work did 
the man do before he came 
here?” 

““He was a sardine packer,” 
said the friend. 

“Well,” said the president, 
gravely, “I think perhaps he 
might fill the place satisfacto- 
rily. It is that of conductor on 
one of the park cars.” 


The Thoughtful Wife 


OR some time the holiday 

shopper stood before the 
pretentious display in a to- 
bacconist’s window. Finally 
she entered and, aftera great 
deal of searching in her bag, 
she brought forth a little tin 


box. She opened this and 
took out a small stub of 
a cigar, while the tobacco 


man watched her curiously. 


called upon 
words” to 


Pa 


> 





“This,” said the lady, holding up the stub, 
“isa remnant of one of my husband’s special 
cigars. Have you anything to match it?” 





“If you have time, Zeser, I'd just love one o’ 


them close-ups” 

















Charles Nordhoff will be remembered 
by readers of the Magazine as the co-author 
with James Norman Hall of “Faery Lands 
of the Sea.”” In “Savagery” he has for the 
first time translated into fiction his intimate 
knowledge of those Pacific islands in which 
he now makes his home. Stephen Leacock, 
whose “Exporting Humor to England”’ was 
published in the March number, begins in 
this issue his delightful papers on “My Dis- 
covery of England.” 


Carl Sandburg, recognized as one of 
the most original of present-day Ameri- 
can poets, makes his first appearance 
in Harper’s. Paul Meylan, who was 
commissioned by Harper’s MaGazine to 
draw the pictures of the Hardy country 
which appear in this issue, has always been, 
as he says, ‘“‘a Hardy nut.’”” When in Eng- 
land he met Hardy and talked over with him 
at length the choice of the spots he has here 
reproduced. 


Rose Wilder Lane, the author of several 
books of great charm, is now traveling in the 
wilds of Albania, collecting material for a book 
on that country which Harper & Brothers will 
bring out this autumn. Charles Hanson 
Towne is a frequent contributor to the pages 
of the Magazine. Elizabeth Shepley Ser- 
geant was introduced to our readers in the 
preceding issue, in which her “Journal of a 
Mud House” began. 


Booth Tarkington’s name is familiar to 
every reading American for his long list of 
splendid novels—several of which have ap- 
peared as serials in the Magazine—and as 
a playwright. “The Intimate Strangers,” 
which begins in this number, again shows 
Mr. Tarkington’s gift for humorously por- 
traying the rising generation. Nicholas 
D. Avksentiev is introduced in the bio- 
graphical note accompanying his article 
which appears in this issue, 

7 
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Marie Manning, a frequent contributor 
to the Magazine for many years, makes her 
home in Washington, D. C. Wilbur Daniel 
Steele concludes in this issue his series of 
articles on North Africa. He is still abroad, 
gathering material for future articles and 
stories. Virginia Watson is the author of 
several historical books for children and an 
occasional contributor of verse to the 
magazines. 


J. Arthur Thomson, Regius Professor of 
Natural History, Aberdeen University, is 
the author of numerous books on biology, 
zoology, etc. Seabury Lawrence makes, in 
this number, his first: appearance in the 
Magazine. W. L. George, the British novel- 
ist and essayist, is again lecturing in the 
United States. His latest book, Ursula 
Trent, is among the most discussed novels of 
the season. 


Ellwood Hendrick, author and chemist, 
is a contributor of scientific and philosoph- 
ical essays to HARPER’s and other prominent 
periodicals. Laura Spencer Portor is per- 
haps less well known as a poet than as an 
essayist and short-story writer; but we feel 
sure that those who read “‘Gates of the Morn- 
ing” in this issue will accord her an impor- 
tant place among present-day poets. Lee 
Wilson Dodd, author and playwright, is wel- 
comed on his first appearance in the Lion’s 
Mouth. C. A. Bennett is already well known 
to our leonine circle. Arthur Guiterman is 
one of the most successful of American hu- 
morists. Philip Curtiss is a frequent and 
valuable contributor. Florence Guy Wool- 
ston will be remembered for her “Obituaries 
of Women” and “ Wild Oats for Ladies,” pub- 
lished in the Lion’s Mouth some issues ago. 


¢ © ¢ 
“Songs of praise,” like the following, are 
always welcome, but doubly so when they 


dwell on the particular notes which the Edi- 
tors believe most important: 
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You probably don’t need commendation from 
the southwest corner of Texas; but your magazine 
has for many months steadily maintained such a 
high standard that I can’t hold my song of praise. 

All our better magazines get out occasional 
superior issues, but Harper’s has kept it up right 
along. 

Such men as John Burroughs and Mark Twain 
are like Abraham Lincoln: they are of the fiber 
of our national life; they and their writings and 
deeds and words give us the healthy character- 
istics of Americans. When you get such articles 
you give proof of good management in the edito- 
rial rooms. 

Your articles and essays are fine. Steinmetz’s 
“Science and Religion” is deep and bold. And 
yet it is written so clearly and simply that his 
thought remains within the grasp of any careful 
reader; and those who “live by faith” will find 
strength in the plain truth of his words. 

Your fiction is always fine—most of it, I mean. 
You had a story last summer by some woman 
writer. It was about father and son who were 
doctors and the son got the worship of a shouting 
crowd, and the old father felt good—for several 
reasons. It was a very fine story. 

The “Lion’s Mouth” is sparkling stuff. I'll 
say nothing about the “Easy Chair”’ right now. 
Ihaven’t got time. Mr. Martin and I do not 
always agree on his ideas; but his style suits me 
fine. 

Good luck to HarpPEr’s. 


We like the author’s style fine, and hope 
we'll hear more from him. 


oe &¢ © 


It is a healthy sign for poets when their 
readers and appreciators are found among 
those not commonly supposed to have time 
or taste for verse. We are sure that Maxwell 
Struthers Burt will be pleased at the follow- 
ing tribute from Jesse James, a Marine Corps 
corporal ; 


I have read in your Magazine an article which I 
think was very good for this reason. It reminds 
me of the place in which I was raised when a very 
small boy, and it brought back memories of the 
days to me. The title of this poem is “ Mountain 
Dawn” and those who have been raised in the 
mountains are the only ones who know the real 
meaning of such poems. The hostess of the recrea- 
tion room here at this hospital gave me the Maga- 
zine to read and asked me to name the article 
which I was most interested in, so I picked “The 
Mountain Dawn.” 


2 2 & 


William McFee, the first installment of 
whose serial novel, Command, will begin 
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in the May number, is one of the three 
English sailor-authors—McFee, Conrad, and 
Masefield. The late James Gibbons Huneker 
may be said to be the American critic who 
first recognized McFee’s merits and _pre- 
dicted, on the publication of Casuals of the 
Sea, his future success. Each succeeding 
novel, Aliens and Captain Macedoine’s 
Daughter, has widened his audience and won 
the enthusiastic praise of critics. 

McFee, the man, is as interesting as one 
of the characters of his own creation. He 
was born at sea on the good ship Erin’s Isle, 
was educated in England, at an engineer- 
ing school, and, when he had taken his certifi- 
cate in the British Merchant Marine, began 
sailing the Seven Seas. He speaks and reads 
French and Italian fluently. In nineteen 
hundred and something he came to this coun- 
try and for a time left the sea in favor of 
writing. Later on he was with the United 
Fruit Company at New Orleans. When the 
war broke out in 1914 he went home to 
England and, after having been refused ad- 
mission in the army, entered the navy and 
pursued his profession as engineer in the 
Mediterranean. After the war he returned 
to this country and to the United Fruit 
Company. 

Four wieks out of every five he is sailing 
the seas between Boston and the tropics, 
and the moments he can steal from his en- 
gineering duties he devotes to his literary 
work. Command was written in this 
manner, two or three chapters each trip. He 
rarely writes when on shore. A few trips ago 
one of these chapters had a narrow escape, 
which Mr. McFee describes as follows: 


I need not tell you that the weather has been 
difficult, especially for a small ship loaded with 
a dead weight of sugar, rather sketchy as to free- 
board and with a stern of the “cruiser” type which 
certainly increases her buoyancy, but which also 
tends to send a short ship off course in a heavy 
following sea such as we have had. At times we 
must have been so deep in a hollow that we 
would have been invisible to a ship a mile away. 
This sea was diagonal to our course and there is 
no other word for it: she wallowed. At times 
the sea was right on the beam and a hundred tons 
or so of perfectly good sea water would fall on 
deck. The night before I had carefully fastened 
up my side scuttle, with the deadlight fixed, too, 
but left the after window slightly open for air. 
At 4 a.m. I was awakened by a sound of rushing 
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WILLIAM McFEE 


who now takes his place in the gallery of famous writers—from Charles Dickens to Booth Tarkington 
—whose novels have made their first appearance as Harper serials. His greatest romance, Command, 
will begin in the May number. 
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waters and opened my eyes in time to see a solid 
arch of sea shooting into the room. At first I 
thought the side scuttle had been stove in and the 
ship would get filled, and I landed into the six 
inches or so of water on the floor with both feet. 
I then found that she had “ pooped a sea,”’ as it is 
called, and pitched, bringing all the water on the 
after deck spang up against my cabin bulkhead. 
I then began to see the damage. For a moment as 
she rolled deeply there was a slight mix-up on the 
floor. Chapter Nine of ““Command,” my fountain 
pen, a can of tobacco, an orange, three sand- 
wiches, and a teapot, Shaw’s Back to Methuse- 
lah, Scott’s Voyages to the Antarctic, a box- 
wood rule, and a pair of slippers were washing 
about in a miniature heavy sea of their own. I 
hesitate to confess, but the fact remains that I 
never gave Shaw a. thought, but made a dive for 
Chapter Nine. For the first time in my life I was 
unable to deny that what I had written was 
“pulp.” However, it dried out nicely on the In- 
termediate Cylinder cover, and I hope is none 
the worse fiction for the pickling it has had. Then 
I rescued my fountain pen. Then the slippers. 
As far as I can gather, Back to Methuselah 
has gone back to him, for he has not been Jocated. 


o & & 
Since the appearance of Meredith Nichol- 
son’s “The Oldest Case on the Calendar” 
our readers have been sharing with us their 
opinions in regard to it, in particular the 
paragraphs dealing with prohibition and the 
way youth and age are affected by the new 
amendment. Those who follow these pages 
will remember the letter from the gentleman 
in Providence, R. I., and the one from a 
Brown University student who did not share 
his views. Now comes another letter from 
Muncy, Pennsylvania. 


“The Oldest Case on the Calendar,” by Mere- 
dith Nicholson in your December issue evoked 
from me many a hearty “Amen.” In spite of my 
threescore-plus years, my sympathies are with 
Youth, to which class I have made a paternal 
contribution of two daughters and four sons, all 
of whom are alive and up-to-date, and I “toe the 
mark” with them. 

But when Mr. Nicholson declares he would 
“‘ go back to the old system” (the legalized liquor 
traffic), he dubs himself an old-timer, contradicts 
his thesis, and loses step with the progressive 
youth of to-day. The “old system” is an anachron- 
ism which the new day will not abide and which 
the new day is in process of relegating to the limbo 
of discarded nuisances fastened upon it by past 
generations. The “old system” dies hard, but it is 
dying, thanks to the new-timer. 

Mr. Nicholson’s “belief” that the prohibitory 
amendment and cognate laws “have wrought 
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more mischief than the evil sought to be abolished” 
is overwhelmingly negatived by the facts in the 
case. When he says, “such laws should never have 
been passed until the government had perfected a 
machinery for their enforcement,” he puts the 
cart before the horse. Any tyro in civil govern- 
ment could tell him that the only sanction for 
governmental “machinery” is a law which or- 
ders it. 

Despite pro-liquorites posing as prohibition 
agents, and all the tricks of the “ wets”’ to discount 
and nullify the law, it is being enforced, and with 
ever-increasing efficiency. 

The bootlegger, like a thief, is an outlaw, and 
he is an argument for, not against, the law. Boys 
now, as under license, are protected by the law, 
but now, as then, it is the duty of good citizens to 
aid in law enforcement. 

Mr. Nicholson’s observation of “more young 
boys intoxicated” in the last year than in all his 
life before must have been made in an extremely 
moist and lawless community. It is to be hoped 
that, for the sake of law and order, and particu- 
larly for the boys’ sake, he did his duty as a good 
citizen to “drain” the place. 

To Mr. Nicholson’s, “Let’s go; and don’t you 
dare look back!” I say, “Amen and Amen!” 


In almost every mail which comes to the 
editorial desks is a letter or an article called 
forth by Doctor Steinmetz’s recent paper. 
Evidently, in spite of our materialistic repu- 
tation, Americans can still be stirred to the 
depths by the old problems of God and 
immortality translated into the terms of the 
twentieth century. From San Antonio comes 
the pertinent query which follows: 


Dear Harper’s,—Your March number con- 
tains a critique by Dr. H. C. Ackerman, of Dr. 
Steinmetz’s paper in the February number, on 
“Science and Religion.” I was so impressed by 
the titles of both papers, that, like a child eating 
the frosting before the cake, I read them first. I 
noted that in Dr. Steinmetz’s forenote he says 
that science may approach the subjects of the 
existence of God and immortality “as far as the 
mind permits, reach the border line beyond which 
we cannot go, and so derive some understanding 
of how far these subjects may appear nonexistent 
and unreasonable.” 

At once it occurred to me that the converse then 
must also be true, that at that ultimate margin of 
physical entities, science may come to some under- 
standing of how far God and immortality may 
appear both existent and reasonable. Hail! then, 
to Science, when from the inside she pushes open 
the door and fixes her keen and searching eyes upon 
the things of Faith. And, as Dr. Ackerman inti- 
mates, Why not? 








